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NOTES ON DATES AND TRANSLITERATIONS 


1. All dates are given according to the Common or Christian Era 
(c.E. or A.D.), although in many of the papers dealing with the Islamic 
world, these are proceeded by Ayri, or Muslim dates (a.H.). 


2. The transliteration of Arabic and Persian is in accordance with 
the system found in the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 
although in the present volume, the Persian consonants z and v will 
be rendered as in Arabic: d and w. 


3. In most papers, Chinese words and names have been transliterated 
according to the Wade-Giles system. Where Pinyin has been occa- 
sionally used, it has been left accordingly. 


4. The editors have striven to achieve some measure of consistency 
with regard to Mongolian and Turkish names and terms, we hope, 
succeeding in rendering them in a form which would have been rec- 
ognized by people of late medieval Inner Asian origin. Perhaps reflect- 
ing our Middle Eastern bias, we have preferred q to the kh often 
favored by some Mongolists and Sinologists. Thus we have rendered 
the name of the founder of the Yuan dynasty as Qubilai. This being 
said, Chinggis Khan is given thus, reflecting modern usage (if noth- 
ing else). The forbearance of the contributors to this volume as well 
as the general readers is requested on the matter of transliteration 
from these two languages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The story of Chinggis Khan and the Mongols continues to gener- 
ate interest among both scholars and larger circles in the general 
population. Books on the Mongols, academic and otherwise, sell well, 
and both documentaries and feature films on a Mongol theme are 
well received. From the popularity of the works of John of Plano 
Carpini and Marco Polo in the late middle ages down to the highly 
imaginative films of this century (starring John Wayne and Omar 
Sharif) purporting to relate the biography of Chinggis—or rather 
Genghis in this context—Khan, we have ample evidence of the 
important place in Western consciousness held by the Mongols. To 
a certain degree, at least, similar sentiments can be discerned in the 
different regions which the Mongols controlled, by those who expe- 
rienced their rule and their descendants. 

A partial explanation for this centuries-long fascination may be 
offered. The Mongols represent the culmination of a millennia long 
preoccupation of the sedentary world with the barbarians of the Eur- 
asian Steppe, an early expression of which is the story of Gog and 
Magog in the Old Testament. But it is not only that the Mongols 
were more successful than any of their Inner Asian predecessors 
in erecting a tribally-based state and thereupon siphoning off the 
surplus of the surrounding sedentary states. They had set about con- 
quering the then known word, creating the largest land empire in 
history, which lasted, albeit in attenuated form, for some 150 years 
(and in certain areas even longer). The conquest itself was effected 
with great fanfare, although contemporaries were horrified—justly 
so—by the extent of the destruction and killing. The result, not 
always appreciated by the majority of those who became their sub- 
jects, was the opening up of Asia from East to West and back again, 
creating great opportunities for cultura] exchanges and interaction. 
Rulers such as Chinggis Khan, Qubilai, Hiilegii, Ghazan and Ozbeg, 
as well as epigones such as Tamerlane and Babur, are the stuff of 
which legend and literature are made. Ably assisted by the medieval 
equivalent of public relations consultants such as Marco Polo and 
Rashid al-Din, the Mongols have remained on center-stage in the 
human imagination for hundreds of years. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


The Mongols have had a place of pride not only in the popular 
mind. Scholars for generations have been seeking to tell their story, 
hoping to analyze their success, their eventual fall and the impact 
of their conquest and rule. The present collections of papers shows 
that this effort has not been limited to one region or continent, but 
embraces scholars from around the world. The papers published in 
this volume were based on some of those given at a conference 
which took place in 21-23 March 1991 at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (SOAS), at the University of London.’ The 
Conference was held under the auspices of the Centre of Near and 
Middle Eastern Studies at SOAS, and the Editors are grateful to 
the then Chairman of the Centre and its staff for their assistance 
with the conference. Thanks are also due to Colin Heywood and 
Martina Deuchler, who together with David Morgan convened the 
conference. Special gratitude should be extended to H.E. I. Ochirbal, 
then Mongolian ambassador to the United Kingdom, who kindly 
granted his patronage to the gathering, and to those bodies without 
whose financial assistance the conference could not have been held: 
the SOAS Research and Publications Committee, the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, the Korean Research Foundation, the British Institute of Persian 
Studies, the British Academy and Dawson International plc. 

The history of the Mongol world empire and its successor states 
is by nature both world history and comparative history. It is the 
former, since this empire affected, although not uniformly or to the 
same extent, most of the “Old World.” The study of the Mongol 
empires compels the student to delve into the history of China, India, 
the Islamic World and Christian Europe, in its Latin and Greek 
spheres. Without looking at these “regional” histories, one cannot 
understand the subject populations and the further development of 
the Mongol populations, as well as relations with those areas yet (or 
forever) unconquered. As for comparative history, the study of both 
the united empire as well as the successor states is well served by 
such an approach: what we learn about local administration, mili- 
tary policy or economic problems and their would-be solutions in 
one area of the Mongol empire may well illuminate similar matters 
on the other side of Asia. One could take this comparative method 
a step further, and compare the Mongols and their methods to other 


' The original papers given by Charles Melville and T.H. Barrett, however, have 
been replaced by their contributions in the present volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


rulers of steppe origin, but this would beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent project. 

It was definitely considered appropriate, however, to look at one 
aspect of Mongol history: the effect of the Mongol conquest and rule 
on both the conquered population and the Mongols themselves. Most 
historians of the Mongols and their empire would surely agree that 
much of this “legacy” was not a negative one. It is not surprising 
that in a collective effort such as this, the treatment of both “Empire” 
and “Legacy” are not as complete and thorough as we might hope. 
For various reasons, the Golden Horde is unfortunately not repre- 
sented in this collection, though it was discussed at the conference 
which gave rise to it. The Editors regret that although Mongol rule 
in the Islamic world is discussed here by several writers, little is said 
about long-term implications of their presence in the region. Some 
of these long-range effects are discussed in the papers dealing with 
Central Asia, Mongolia itself, and China, and the earlier “imperial” 
stage has not been forgotten either. 

Even though there may be some gaps in this collection, which 
must cover a vast geographical and chronological sweep, we are 
confident that the papers published here provide a good overview 
of the various subjects on which historians of the Mongols’ empire 
and the subsequent period are currently concerned: social and eco- 
nomic history, intellectual developments under the Mongols, the cul- 
tural life of the ruling elite and their ideology, the interaction with 
the indigenous elite and culture, source criticism and military his- 
tory. Of course, many important historians of the Mongol empire 
are not among the contributors here and recent years have seen the 
publication of several significant studies. Mention might be made of 
Devin DeWeese’s Islamization and Nate Religion in the Golden Horde: 
Baba Tiikles and Conversion to Islam in Historical and Epic Tradition (Uni- 
versity Park, PA, 1994); Thomas Allsen’s Commodity and Exchange in 
the Mongol Empire: A Cultural History of Islamic Textiles (Cambridge, 
1997); and, Michal Biran’s Qaidu and the Rise of the Independent Mongol 
State in Central Asia (London, 1997). Recent important collections 
of papers (from conferences on a Mongol theme) are J. Raby and 
T. Fitzherbert (eds.), The Court of the Il-khans 1290-1340 (“Oxford 
Studies in Islamic Art,” XII, Oxford, 1996), Stephan Conermann 
and Jan Kusber (eds.), Die Mongolen in Asien und Europa (Frankfurt, 
1997), and D. Aigle (ed.), L’lran face a la domination mongole (Tehran, 
1997), and mention should be made of the collective effort edited 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


by IL. de Rachewiltz, Hok-lam Chan, Hsiao Ch’i-ch’ing and P.W. 
Geier, In the Service of the Khan: Eminent Personalities of the Early Mongol- 
Yuan Period (Wiesbaden, 1993). These, taken together with many 
other recent studies and the papers in the present volume, testify to 
the vitality of Mongolian studies in general and the study of the his- 
tory of their empire in particular. 


Postcript: The Editors would like to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Michal Biran (Jerusalem), who assisted with the preparation of the 
Chinese character glossaries at the end of three articles in the volume. 
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WHAT THE PARTRIDGE TOLD THE EAGLE: 
A NEGLECTED ARABIC SOURCE ON CHINGGIS KHAN 
AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS 


Rosertr G. Irwin 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Arabshah was born in Damascus in 
1392. Taken off into capitivity by Tamerlane in 1401, he grew up 
and studied in Samarqand. Later he travelled in Chinese Tartary, 
Khwarazm and the Dasht-i Qipchaq. (In his unpublished life of the 
Mamlik Sultan, Jaqmaq, he mentions discussing the depredations 
of Tamerlane with Jalal al-Din ibn Toqtamish in the Kipchak capi- 
tal, Saray.) He travelled on to Astrakhan (where he spent four years) 
and he subsequently worked as a secretary for the Ottoman Sultan, 
Muhammad I in Adrianople. Having returned to the Mamluk lands 
in 1422, he produced his well-known and somewhat splenetic account 
of the career of Tamerlane, the ‘4ja@’ib al-maqdiir fi akhbar Timi in 1435. 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s major works were in Arabic, but he also knew Per- 
sian, Turkish and, allegedly, Mongolian. He died in Cairo in 1450.' 

The “ja’ib apart, Ibn ‘Arabshah’s other books have not received 
much attention. Among these works is his translation from Persian 
into Arabic of Sa‘d al-Din Warawini’s thirteenth-century collection 
of animal fables, the Marzuban-ndma.’ Subsequently in 1448, Ibn 
‘Arabshah produced an expanded adaptation, the Fakthat al-Khulafa’ 
wa-Mufakahat al-Zurafa’, or “Fruits of the Caliphs and Jokes of the 
Witty”. Like Kalila wa-Dimna, the Fakihat was a work in the mirrors- 
for-princes genre, a political treatise whose arguments are lightly dis- 
guised as animal fables. 


' On the life of Ibn ‘Arabshah, see al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-ldmi‘ h-ahl al-qarn al- 
last, (Cairo, 1934-6), vol. 2, pp. 126-31; Ibn Taghribirdi, a/-Manhal al-safi (Cairo, 
1984), vol. 2, pp. 131-45; F. Wustenfeld, Gesichtsschreiber der Araber (Gottingen, 1882), 
pp. 216-8; W,J. Fischel, /bn Khaldun and Tamerlane (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952), 
pp. 1-3; J. Pedersen, “Ibn ‘Arabshah,” £E/?. Ibn ‘Arabshah’s “ja’ib al-maqdir fi 
akhbar timiir was published by Golius in Leiden in 1636. It was translated into 
English by J.H. Sanders as Tamerlane or Timur, the Great Amir (London, 1936). 

2 On Warawini’s Marzubdn-nama, see E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
(Cambridge, 1928), vol. 2, p. 489; R. Levy, The Tales of the Marguban (London, 
1959). 
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6 ROBERT G. IRWIN 


It was edited and published by G. Freytag as Liber Arabicus swe 
fructus imperatorum et Focatio ingeniosorum in Bonn in 1832.? Despite an 
enthusiastic review by Sylvestre de Sacy in the Journal des Savants in 
1835,* after that brief upsurge in interest, the book hardly seems to 
have been read by anyone in the West. There are several possible 
reasons for the Fak:hat’s failure to attract attention. Animal fables were 
no longer in fashion——even among nineteenth-century orientalists. 
Ibn ‘Arabshah wrote in a rhymed prose in which both grammar 
and sense were tortured and parts of his narrative were further mud- 
died by rather a lot of high-flown invective. Some of his Arabic was 
incorrect and some of my readings are therefore speculative. 

In the tenth and last chapter of the Fakehat, Ibn ‘Arabshah leaves 
off telling edifying fables and treats of the unedifying rise of Chinggis 
Khan and the history of the Mongol peoples in some detail.° It is 
evident that much of this detail has been borrowed and adapted 
by him from Juwayni’s The History of the World Conqueror, a work writ- 
ten in Persian in the 1250s.° However, unlike other historians writ- 
ing in the Mamluk lands, such as al-Maqrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Ibn ‘Arabshah seems to have made direct use of Juwayni, rather 
than making use of those bits of his work transmitted in al-‘Umari’s 
fourteenth-century geographical work, the Masalik al-Absar. More- 
over, though Ibn ‘Arabshah made extensive use of Juwayni, some of 
his information seems to be original to him. 

The context of Ibn ‘Arabshah’s discussion of Chinggis Khan is a 
long discourse addressed by a partridge (courtier) to an eagle (king) 
on good order, in which we are told that order depends as much 
on the pens of the ‘ulama’ as it does on the swords of kings, but this 
theme is soon dropped in favour of a long account of the career 
and depredations of Chinggis Khan. First the partridge, speaking on 
behalf of Ibn ‘Arabshah, offers a description of the manners and 
customs of the Mongols prior to the rise of Chinggis Khan, in which 
the Mongols feature as the steppe equivalent of the Jahili Arabs.’ 


3 Ibn ‘Arabshah, Liber Arabicus sive Fructus imperatorum et Focatio ingentosorum, ed. 
G. Freytag (Bonn, 1832). There is also a (presumably late-nineteenth-century) undated 
Cairene version of the Fakthat. 

* Sylvestre de Sacy, “Liber Arabicus”, Journal des Savants (1835), 602-12, 652-67. 

> Ibn ‘Arabshah, Liber Arabicus, pp. 227-50. 

® ‘Ata Malik Juwayni, The History of the World-Conqueror, tr. J.A. Boyle (Manchester, 
1958). 

7 Tbn ‘Arabshah, Liber Arabicus, pp. 227-9. 
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WHAT THE PARTRIDGE TOLD THE EAGLE 7 


There follows an account of the origins of Chinggis Khan among 
the Qutat tribe, (but Juwayni has Qiyat), his service with Wang 
Khan and his rise in that Khan’s service thanks to his knowledge 
of firdsa (physiognomy) and furiistyya (horsemanship), his flight from 
Wang Khan and war against him, the war against Altun Khan, the 
war against the Khwarazmshah, and the advance of the Mongol 
generals into Iran.® Chinggis’s death and descent into the lowest of 
hells is only briefly related.? Although much of the narrative is cribbed 
from Juwayni, there are parts where Ibn ‘Arabshah seems to have 
more detailed and perfectly plausible information. His account of the 
fate of Nishapur at the hands of Tolui’s sister seems to be a case 
in point.'° Taken as a whole the Fakshat offers a slightly monotonous 
account of treachery, butchery and desecration in one city after an- 
other. The loss of life was tragic of course, but Ibn ‘Arabshah partic- 
ularly stressed the damage done to centres of Islamic learning by 
the westward advance of the Mongols. 

The author’s observations on Mongol life are of some interest— 
for example his report that the elite of the pre-Chinggisid Mongols 
could be distinguished from the rest only by their use of iron stir- 
rups.'’ But most interesting of all is Ibn ‘Arabshah’s account of the 
promulgation of the Mongol code, the ydsa. In recent years the orig- 
inal meaning of the word, yasa, and the evolution of that term has 
attracted quite a lot of attention among scholars. In a series of arti- 
cles on “The Great Yasa of Chingis Khan”, Professor David Ayalon, 
reacting to an earlier and underresearched work by A.N. Poliak, 
demonstrated that Mamluk historians in Egypt were very poorly 
informed about Mongol law and that there was no good evidence 
that Mamlik secular justice was influenced by a Mongol law code 
which was called the ydsa.'* (I think that it is worth noting here that, 
while Ayalon in what he published succeeded in demonstrating that 
al-‘Umari, the key Mamluk authority, took some of his information 
from Juwaynt, still Ayalon does not seem to have found a source 
for al-‘Umari’s detailed listing of some of the alleged ordinances in 


8 Ibid, pp. 230-50. 

* [bid p. 250. 

" Ibid, p. 249. 

" Did. p. 228. 

" David Ayalon, “The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan, A Re-examination,” Studia 
Islamica, 33 (1971), 97-140 (part A); 34 (1971), 151-80 (part B); 36 (1972), 113-58 
(part Cl); 38 (1973), 107-56 (part C2). 
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the ydsa. Since some of the Mongol regulations which al-‘Umari lists 
are also noted by European travellers among the Mongols, al-‘Umari’s 
information would appear to be accurate, at least in part, but we 
do not know where he got that information from.) Subsequently Dr. 
David Morgan has taken iconoclasm somewhat further and suggested 
that there is no good evidence to indicate that Chinggis Khan had 
promulgated a written code of law at the guriltai of 1206 or at any 
other time—and, even if there ever was such a code, we do not 
know what was in it." 

But Ibn ‘Arabshah thought that he knew what was in it. He placed 
his account of Mongol laws after his account of Chinggis’s defeat of 
Altun Khan (601/1204—-5) and before his account of the commence- 
ment of hostilities with the Khwarazmshah—a placing which would 
be consistent with the promulgation of the yasa at the 1206 qurilta, 
though Ibn ‘Arabshah does not actually say this.'* Now the code 
which he purports to give an account of is not called by him the 
ydsa. He calls it the tira (<Turkish ¢tére). However, it is a written 
code of law—or, at least, something which approximates to law. 
According to the Fakihat, Chinggis Khan called on his wise men to 
find a script in which to write his language in. They suggested the 
“Mughul” script and this was used to render “Qutatu”, or the 
language of the Qiutat tribe. It had a fourteen-letter alphabet. This 
script was used to write down everything, including their orders, dec- 
larations, histories, accounts and laws.'° 

Ibn ‘Arabshah’s account of Mongol law and custom is somewhat 
polemical. According to him it included ordinances regarding hunt- 
ing and warfare (which he does not trouble to go into) and various 
tyrannous rules, or ahkdm, which he finds more interesting. Among 
these latter, Ibn ‘Arabshah singles out the following: 


1. Thieves may be crucified and adulterers strangled on the evi- 
dence of a single witness. If a man is spotted stealing from a tent, 
he should be crucified and his hands cut off with a javelin. All his 
property passes to the ruler—as do his children as slaves. 

2. An accusation takes the precedence, whether it is true or a 
lie-——or, to put it another way, the accused is held to be guilty until 
proved innocent. 


'8 D.0. Morgan, ““The Great Yasé of Chingiz Khan’ and Mongol Law in the 
Ilkhanate,” BSOAS, 49 (1986), 163-76. 

'* Ibn ‘Arabshah, Liber Arabicus, p. 233. 

'° Tbid., pp. 232-3. 
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3. Freemen, peasants and ploughmen are to be enslaved. 

4. The relatives of the husband have rights in his wife and can 
take turns in sleeping with her, though the husband has first claim. 
She can never leave the husband’s clan and they retain her dowry. 

5. There is no “dda, or waiting period after widowhood or divorce, 
nor is there any seclusion of the widow or divorcée during such a 
period. 

6. The evidence of slave-girls and boys can be accepted against 
their elders and betters. 

7. The orders of the ruler have instant force. 

8. Compulsory gifts can be demanded and casual gifts between 
individuals can be turned into annual levies. 

9. One must prostrate oneself on one’s knees before the hakim 
(or magistrate in authority). 

10. The family as a group (including the women) are held account- 
able for any crime committed by a member of that group. 

11. The lowborn may not precede the noble, even if they are 
richer. 

12. One may only act according to ‘ag/ (understanding) and refrain 
from anything that goes beyond that. Here, the implicit context is 
that of a legal ruling and ‘“ag/, what is independently known or what 
can be achieved through systematic reasoning, is implicitly contrasted 
with nagl, tradition, or what is handed down. 

13. The Aadkim has no discretion to exercise clemency. 

14. Finally and bemusingly, if a man steals a camel from their 
encampment, or even a louse from a robe but then returns it, there is 
no penalty or fine, and if he wishes he crushes it, or, alternatively 
puts it down. And sometimes he chooses to return it to its original 
place, but, if he kills that creature, then the owner can go to law, 
claiming that he had raised the creature and nourished it with his 
own blood. Then the hdkim may award the complainant blood-money. 
(Ibn ‘Arabshah finds this especially preposterous, but it is not clear 
why, unless, indeed, he is claiming that the Mongols engaged in lit- 
igation over dead fleas.)'® 


The collection of laws (though perhaps it should be regarded more 
as a registration of customary practices) in which the above menac- 
ing snippets are found is called the tara. The scrolls, wrapped in silk 


© [bid., pp. 233-4. 
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and decorated with gold, are stored in the royal treasury.'’ Having 
dealt with law, Ibn ‘Arabshah offers a few lines on Mongol chancery 
practice,'’® before going on to give an account of the ritual of the 
quritai, with its elevation of the elected khan on a tiger-skin held by 
four of the leading emirs, the nolo episcopari protestations of the khan- 
to-be, and the triple prostration of the jak by the khan’s subjects and 
then the khan’s prostration to the sun. The tiara al-Jinkizkhamyya was 
invariably read out during the guriltaa and the khan was made to 
swear that he would observe the téra in a kind of bay‘a, or pact, 
with his subjects, who on their part also swore to observe it. After 
this, the khan distributed largesse and presided over the coronation 
celebrations. Elections of a khan were held in the spring, but guril- 
tais could go on a year or two. The Chaghatai and the Mughuls 
still held these assemblies in the author’s own times.'? 

From Ibn ‘Arabshah’s account of its contents, the ¢é#ra would hardly 
seem to be the Central Asian equivalent of Justinian’s Codex. However, 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s aim was not to give a systematic account of Mongol 
legal practice, but to single out areas where it differed disgracefully 
from the Shari“. Being a Muslim himself, Ibn ‘Arabshah thought 
that Muslim law was the thing. He was not indulging in antiquarian- 
ism in giving some account of the ¢éra; these laws, he says still had 
force among the Khatai, the Qipchaqs, the Chaghatai and others. 

Plainly much of what he describes is likely to have been pre- 
existing custom among the Mongols anyway and much of it was not 
law in any modern sense, but rather a series of decrees, maxims and 
ordained rituals, the observance of which was conducive to the good 
nomadic hife-—-the pagan steppe equivalent of the Muslim Sunna. Given 
that a written language (actually based on the Uighur script) was 
developed for the Mongols during the lifetime of Chinggis Khan, 
surely the laws, maxims, and practices of the Mongols would have 
been one of the first things that the ruler would have wished to see 
preserved in that script? Juwayni relates that Chinggis fixed laws, 
regulations and penalties for every matter and that these ydsas and 
decrees were written down on scrolls and stored in the treasury.” 
Juwayni stressed the degree to which these ydsas were compatible 


" Ibid., p. 234. 

'8 Ibid, p. 234. 

'9 Ibid., pp. 234-5. 

20 Juwayni, tr. Boyle, pp. 23-5. 
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with Muslim law: Ibn ‘Arabshah’s very different account stressed the 
reverse, but, for good or ill, they both believed that there was this 
written code. Obviously Ibn ‘Arabshah’s testimony, which comes late, 
is not strong evidence for this code, but it 1s evidence—another straw 
in the wind. 

To conclude, the Fakihat is a text which deserves more attention. 
Indeed, it deserves to be translated in its entirety. It only remains 
to be noted that there are some curious anecdotes about Tamerlane 
in the earlier chapters of this intriguing collection of animal fables. 
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FROM ULUS TO KHANATE: THE MAKING OF THE 
MONGOL STATES c. 1220-c. 1290 


Peter JACKSON 


Although authority and dominion ostensibly belong 
to one man, namely whoever is nominated khan, 
yet in reality all the children, descendants and uncles 
partake of kingship and property.' 


So wrote the Persian historian Juwayni in c. 1260. The Mongol con- 
quests were regarded not as the possessions of the emperor or Great 
Khan (gaghan, qa’an) but as the joint property of the imperial fam- 
ily (altan orugh) as a whole, including female members. The sources 
suggest that there were a great many family members to cater for. 
The Franciscan friar William of Rubruck, who travelled east across 
the steppe in 1253, commented on the number of Chinggis Khan’s 
descendants, who “are daily multiplying and spreading out over this 
vast wilderness.”? Indeed, they appear to have doubled even while 
Juwayni was writing, since the number of Chinggis Khan’s descend- 
ants is put at more than 10,000 early in his work, but towards the 
end is said to exceed 20,000. Such statistics hardly command confi- 
dence; though it is only fair to add that Rashid al-Din, the great 
historian and wazir to the Mongol ruler of Iran in the early four- 
teenth century, credits Chinggis Khan’s eldest son Jochi alone with 
approximately forty sons (of whom he was able to name, however, 
a mere fourteen).* 


' SAl@ al-Din Ata Malik Juwayni, Ta’rikh-i Jahin-Gusha, ed. Mirza Muhammad 

Nine ([EJ.W.] G[ibb] M[emorial} Sferies], XVI. Leiden and London, 1912-37), 
I, 30-1, translation mine; ¢f- translation by J.A. Boyle, [The] H[tstory of the] W{orld-] 

Clonqueror] (Manchester, 1958, 2 vols. with continuous pagination), p. 42. 

? Rubruck, “Itinerarium,” XXII, 2, in Anastastus Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M. 
(ed.), S[intca] F[ranciscana], 1. Itnera et relationes fratrum minorum saeculi XIII et XIV 
(Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), 222; tr. Peter Jackson, The Mission of Frnar Wilham of 
Rubruck: His Journey to the Court of the Great Khan Méngke 1253-1255, introduction, 
notes and appendices by P. Jackson with D.O. Morgan (Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, 
173. Cambridge, 1990), p. 142. 

3 Juwayni, I, 32, and II, 68 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 43, 594). 

* Rashid al-Din Fadl-Allah al-Hamadani, 7{dmi‘ al-]T[awarikh], Il, ed. Edgar 
Blochet, Yartkh-1 Moubarek-1 Ghazani (GMS, XVIII/2. Leiden and London, 1911), 
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The Four Uluses 


Provision had to be made for all these descendants. During his life- 
time Chinggis Khan is believed to have granted to each of his four 
sons by his chief wife—Jochi (d. 1226/7), Chaghatai (d. 1242), 
Ogodei (d. 1241), his successor as qa’an, and Tolui (d. 1232)—a ter- 
ritory in the Asiatic steppe-forest zone (i.e. excluding, as far as we 
can tell, sedentary areas). These “appanages” or “domains” are 
denoted as ulus in the sources, and are to be distinguished, inci- 
dentally, from the gol-un ulus, or “ulus of the centre,” of which the 
qa’an himself was master and which is examined in the work of 
Professor Buell’—not, in this case, an appanage or a principality, 
but a kind of “royal demesne,” to borrow the terminology of the 
Latin West. Around the time that Juwayni wrote, however, momen- 
tous changes were taking place within the empire. The transfer in 
1251 of the dignity of qa’an from the family of Ogédei to that of 
Tolui was followed by the suppression of most of the princes of the 
lines of Chaghatai and Ogdédei who opposed the new regime: these 
two middle branches of the imperial dynasty were drastically pruned 
and their possessions in large measure redistributed, so that the ulus 
of Ogédei virtually ceased to exist and that of Chaghatai survived 
only in attenuated form.® The new qa’an, Mongke, then put his 
younger brothers, Qubilai and Hiilegii, in command of operations 
in China and Persia respectively. After Mongke’s death in 1259, 
Qubilai profited from his location in an area of valuable sedentary 
resources to make a successful bid for the imperial dignity in oppo- 
sition to his brother Arigh Boke. Taking advantage of the civil war 
further east, a grandson of Chaghatai named Alughu succeeded in 
reconstituting Chaghatai’s udus in Turkestan, and Hiilegii converted 


p. 90; tr. J.A. Boyle, [The] S[uccessors of] Genghis] K[han] (London and New York, 
1971), p. 99. 

> Paul D. Buell, “Kalmyk Tanggaci People: Thoughts on the Mechanics and 
Impact of Mongol Expansion,” Mongohan Studies, 6 (1980), 43-4; see also his “Tribe, 
gan and ulus in early Mongol China: Some Prolegomena to Yuan history,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis (Washington, 1977), pp. 36 ff I am grateful to Dr. David Morgan 
for lending me a copy of this thesis given him by Professor Buell. 

® W. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, 3rd ed. by C.E. Bosworth, 
with additional chapter tr. by T. Minorsky (GMS, new series, V. London, 1968), 
p. 483. P. Jackson, “The Dissolution of the Mongol Empire,” C47, 22 (1978), 202-6. 
David Morgan, The Mongols (Oxford, 1986), pp. 115-17. Th.T. Allsen, Mongol 
Imperialism: The Policies of the Grand Qan Méngke in China, Russia and the Islamic Lands 
1251-1259 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1987), pp. 22-44. 
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his own position into that of an ulus-holder on a par with the other 
major princes. Qubilai was recognized as qa’an only by Hiilegii and 
his successors, the Ikhans, in Persia.’ 

In the second half of the thirteenth century, then, the Mongol 
empire seems to disintegrate into a number of separate—and often 
mutually hostile—states. These were: (1) the so-called khanate of the 
Golden Horde, ruled by the family of Jochi and founded by Jochi’s 
son Batu (d. 1255/6); (2) the khanate ruled by Chaghatai’s line in 
Turkestan and Transoxiana; (3) the [khanate in Persia and Iraq, 
governed by the descendants of Hiilegii (d. 1265); and (4) the dominions 
of the qa’an in China and Mongolia, of the line of Qubilai (d. 1294), 
who as Yoluids were more closely related to the Ilkhans than any 
other branch of the imperial dynasty. This pattern of four khanates, 
it should be noted in passing, was not materially affected by the 
opposition to Qubilai of Ogédei’s grandson Qaidu in Central Asia, 
for Qaidu presided over what was essentially a magnified version of 
the Chaghatayid polity.’ Nor did it make any difference when, after 
Qaidu’s death, the Mongol world again acknowledged a single 
emperor, in the person of Qubilai’s grandson and successor Temiir 
Oljeitii, and the various khanates made peace with one another 
(1303-4), for the general reconciliation was shortlived. By this date 
the Ilkhanate was in practical terms autonomous, since Ghazan 
(1295-1304), who as a convert to Islam was eager to display his cre- 
dentials as a Muslim sovereign, had deleted the qa’an’s name from 
the coinage.’ 

From an early date, historians have grown accustomed to think 
of the Mongol world, at least until the collapse of Mongol govern- 
ment in Persia in the 1340s and the qa’an’s expulsion from China 
in 1368, as consisting of these four states. Thus a fifteenth-century 


’ Jackson, “The Dissolution,” pp. 227-35. John W. Dardess, “From Mongol 
Empire to Yéian Dynasty: Changing Forms of Imperial Rule in China and Mongolia,” 
Mf{onumenta] Sferica], 30 (1972-3), 126-32. Thomas T. Allsen, “Changing Forms of 
Legitimation in Mongol Iran,” in G. Seaman and D. Marks (eds.), Rulers from the 
Steppe: State Formation on the Eurasian Periphery (Los Angeles, 1991), 226-7. 

8 The fullest survey of Qaidu and his empire is to be found in Michal Biran, 
Qaidu and the Rise of the Independent Mongol State in Central Asia (Richmond, Surrey, 
1997). Gf also the briefer account in W. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central 
Asia, tr. V. and T. Minorsky (Leiden, 1956-62, 4 parts in 3 vols.), I, 124-9; Paul 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo (Paris, 1959-73, 3 vols. with continuous pagination), pp. 
124-9; J.A. Boyle, “Kaydu,” EJ*, more generally, Dardess, “From Mongol empire 
to Yiian dynasty,” pp. 130-1. 

° Allsen, “Changing Forms of Legitimation,” pp. 230-2, 235-6. 
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history of the Mongols, purporting to have been written by Temiir’s 
grandson Ulugh Beg, bears the title Ta°rtkh-u ulis-i arba‘a-yi Chingizi 
(“History of the four Chinggisid uluses”), by which are meant the 
powers listed above.'® It must be stressed that this framework corre- 
sponded more to the realities of the early fourteenth century than to 
those of Chinggis Khan’s own era. Only two of the uluses allotted 
by the conqueror to his four sons—those of Jochi and Chaghatai— 
are recognizable in the khanates that emerged after 1260. Unfor- 
tunately, many modern historians tend to speak of the uluses of 
Chinggis Khan’s four sons in such terms as to imply either that these 
were coterminous with the whole empire or that the subsequent 
development of four separate regional khanates was in accordance 
with the conqueror’s own design. Thus Professor Allsen, in his splen- 
did book Mongol Impenalism, writes: “At Chinggis Qan’s death in 
1227, the empire was formally partitioned among his eldest sons.” 
Or similarly, to quote the late Professor Joseph Fletcher, “Chinggis 
Khan had divided the territory of his realm into four ‘nations’ (ulus), 
which he gave to his four sons.”!! Professor Barfield has been an 
exception to this common tendency." I, alas, have not;'* and in the 
following paper, I want to ask what an ulus was, to investigate how 
many major uluses there were, to examine the emergence of uluses 
and khanates, and to try to offer a fresh perspective. 


Ulus and Rulership 


There is admittedly a single piece of textual evidence in favour of 
the view that the creation of an ulus for each of Chinggis Khan’s 
four senior sons amounted to a division of the empire as a whole. 
Referring to events as early as c. 1235, the Secret History of the Mongols 
distinguishes the princes who rule an ulus (ulus medekiin ko°iit: rendered 


'° See, on this work, which is no longer extant, Barthold, Four studies, H, 136-8. 

" Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, p. 45. Joseph Fletcher, “The Mongols: Ecological 
and Social Perspectives,” HAS, 46 (1986), 37, 48. See also Paul Ratchnevsky, Genghis 
Khan: His Life and Legacy, tr. Thomas Nivison Haining (Oxford, 1991), p. 207; D.O. 
Morgan, “Who Ran the Mongol Empire?,” JRAS (1982), 126-7. Not far distant is 
Professor Morris Rossabi’s formulation: “In 1229 the four Chinggisid lines effected 
a compromise, which eventually resulted in the first territorial division of the Mongol 
domains”: Khubilai Khan: His Life and Times (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1988), p. 8. 

"2 Thomas J. Barfield, The Perilous Frontier: Nomadic Empires and China (Oxford, 
1989), p. 212. 

'S Jackson, “The Dissolution,” p. 228. 
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by De Rachewiltz as “the princes in charge of a domain”) from 
those who do not.'* The context is the despatch of princes to rep- 
resent various branches of the dynasty on the great westward cam- 
paign of 1236-42 under Batu; and the list of princes chosen does 
suggest that those “with an ulus” comprised simply the heads of the 
branches founded by Chinggis Khan’s four sons. 

And yet there is also a good deal of evidence that should dis- 
courage us from reading too much into this isolated passage in the 
Secret History. In the first place, our principal source for Mongol his- 
tory after 1260, the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh of Rashid al-Din, is distress- 
ingly lax in its use of the term ulus. True, we read here of the ulus 
of Jochi or of Batu; but we also encounter the ulus of Batu’s brother 
Orda, corresponding to the eastern territories of the Golden Horde 
and covering, apparently, much of western Siberia (the power tenta- 
tively labelled by modern historians “the White Horde”).'° In quite 
another direction, the language used of a great-grandson of Qubilai 
Qa’an named Oriig Temiir is striking, to say the least. The son of 
Prince Ananda, who at this time (the end of the thirteenth century) 
was still alive and held most or all of the Tangut region, Oriig 
Temiir is described as “established and secure on the throne of ruler- 
ship (pddishahi) in his own ulus.”'® And Rashid al-Din employs the 
term ulus with relative frequency of the domains held by the prog- 
eny of Chinggis Khan’s younger brothers in what is now eastern 
Mongolia and Manchuria, representing the army “of the Left Hand” 
(i.e. the east). Here he speaks of the uluses of Jochi Qasar and 
Qachi’un’s son Elchidei;'’ and tells us, too, that Taghachar, a descend- 
ant of the conqueror’s youngest brother Temiige, held “a great deal 
of ulus and troops.”"® 

Regarding this last group of princes Juwayni has little to say, men- 
tioning only that Temiige and others of his kin were stationed in 


'4 Slecret] History of the Mongols (Mangghol-un niucha tobcha’an)|, § 270, tr. Igor de 
Rachewiltz, chap. 12, PFEH, 31 (March 1985), 27 (and commentary at 61 ibid.); 
of. the translation by Francis Woodman Cleaves (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), p. 210. 

'5 Thomas T. Allsen, “The Princes of the Left Hand: An Introduction to the 
History of the Ulus of Orda in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries,” 
AEMA, 5 (1985 [1987]), 5-40. 

'® Rashid al-Din, 77, UH, 603 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 326). 

7 Ibid., 1/2, ed. I.N. Berezin, “Sbornik letopisei,” T [rudy] V[ostochnogo| O[tdeleniia] 
I[mperatorskogo| R{usskogo| Al[rkheologicheskogo| O[bshchestwa}, 13 (1868), 89, 95; tr. O.L. 
Smirnova, S[bornik] Lfetopisei}, 1/2 (Moscow and Leningrad, 1952), 52, 54. 

'8 Ibid., p. 98 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 56). 
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northern China (Khitaz).'? But Rashid al-Din defines their territories 
more fully. The branch of Jochi Qasar lived in the north-east of 
Mongolia, around the Arghun and Qailar rivers and the Kiiliin Nor, 
and Soviet archeologists have unearthed two of its walled towns in 
Transbaikalia.”” Somewhere to the south, near the Ulqui river, close 
to the Great Wall and adjoining the Chorche region (Manchuria), 
was the territory of the descendants of Qachi’un, who had died rela- 
tively young but whose son Elchidei appears as the head of his line 
when troops and camping-grounds are being distributed. And to the 
north-east lay the pasturelands of Temiige, described as being situ- 
ated “in the furthest parts of Mongolia.””! 

Moreover, to focus on the arrangements made by Chinggis Khan 
for his four sons by his chief wife is to ignore his other offspring. 
One at least of the conqueror’s daughters seems to have possessed 
an appanage: Alaqa Begi was in charge of the affairs of the Ong- 
git, though it is possible that she owed this position to the fact that 
she was the widow of the late ruler.” More importantly, we are told 
nothing of the appanage conferred on Kélgen, Chinggis Khan’s son 
by a lesser wife. It would indeed be surprising if Kélgen had received 
no pasturelands, since Rashid al-Din says that his father put him 
on the same footing as his other sons and that in the general dis- 
tribution of troops he was given four “thousands” just as they were 
(see below), and describes Kolgen’s offspring as inheriting his station 
(jai) and troops.” 


The Distribution of Troops and Spoils 


This brings us to the next question we have to address. What were 
the uluses in the early decades of the empire, and how did they 


9 Juwayni, I, 32 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 43). 

0 S.V. Kiselev (ed.), Drevnemongol’skie goroda (Moscow, 1965), pp. 23-58, 325-69. 
Dardess, “From Mongol Empire to Yiian Dynasty,” p. 119. 

21 Rashid al-Din, 77, 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 89, 95-6, 98 (tr. Smirnova, 
SL, 1/2, 52, 54-5, 56). 

2% Chao Hung, Meng-ta pei-lu, tr. W. Olbricht and E. Pinks, Meng-Ta pei-lu und 
Hei-Ta shih-liieh: chinesische Gesandtenberichte iiber die friihen Mongolen 1221 und 1237 
(A[siatische] F[orschungen], 56. Wiesbaden, 1980), p. 24 (and see notes at pp. 31-3). 

3 Rashid al-Din, J7, 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 130, and 15 (1888), 220-1 
(tr. Smirnova, SL, I/2, 71, 276). We know from Chinese sources that Kélgen’s son 
and grandson held the appanage of Ho-chien in Chih-li: Y[wan] S[hih], chap. 107, 
ed. and tr. Louis Hambis, Le Chapitre CVII du Yuan Che, with notes by Paul Pelliot 
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come into existence?’* The earliest general reference made in the 
Secret History of the Mongols to grants of property (iii) among the 
family of Chinggis Khan in c. 1206 relates to peoples, including both 
nomads and sedentary groups, and is surely anachronistic, since at 
that time the conqueror had yet to acquire any sedentary subjects.” 
But a slightly later passage carries more weight. Here, seemingly 
c. 1207, Chinggis Khan is shown apportioning a certain number 
of “thousands” to his mother H@6’eliin, his surviving brothers Jochi 
Qasar, Temiige and Belgiitei, his nephew Elchidei, and his four sons 
by his chief wife.*® Rashid al-Din, writing just under a century after 
these events, provides different figures for the sons, and as we have 
seen gives in addition a number for Kolgen, who is not mentioned 
in the Secret History at all.2’? This is in some measure corroborated 
by Juwayni, who speaks in vague terms of grants to Chinggis Khan’s 
“other, younger sons.” Juwayni indicates that the distribution to the 
four more senior sons was made from the Mongols and the Naiman 
tribe together with “all the troops” (i.e. nomads).”* In time, these 
early grants were augmented by the gift of further population groups. 
Following a campaign in 1218-19, for example, by Jochi against the 
“Forest Peoples” (hoi-yin igen) such as the Oyirad (Oirat) and the 
Kirghiz, they too were granted to Jochi.”® 

These grants were not, of course, territorial in the strict sense. Yet 
the requirements of a pastoral society dictated the allocation to the 


(Toung Pao, 38, supplement. Leiden, 1945), p. 64; YS, chap. 108, ed. and tr. Louis 
Hambis, Le Chapitre CVI du Yuan Che (Monographies du Toung Pao, II. Leiden, 
1954, vol. I only), p. 110. But this lies rather too far south of the steppe to be 
adjacent to his original yurt, and in the absence of further evidence the question 
must remain open. 

4 Bla. Vladimirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols, tr. M. Carsow (Paris, 1948), 
pp. 124 ff, translates u/us as “peuple-patrimoine.” 

> SH, § 203, tr. Cleaves, p. 143, and tr. De Rachewiltz, chap. 8, PFEH, 21 
(March 1980), 27; for the anachronism, see De Rachewiltz’s note 2bid., p. 49. 

%® Ibid., § 242, tr. Cleaves, p. 175, and tr. De Rachewiltz, chap. 10, PFEH, 26 
(Sept. 1982), 46. The troops of Jochi Qasar, with whom Chinggis Khan fell out, 
were subsequently reduced to 1,400: Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, pp. 99-100 and 
248 n. 35. 

27 Rashid al-Din, 77, 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 15 (1888), 220-1 (tr. Smirnova, SZ, I/2, 
276). 

%® Juwayni, I, 29-30 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 40-1). 

9 SH, § 239, tr. Cleaves, pp. 173-4, and tr. De Rachewiltz, chap. 10, in PFEH, 
26 (Sept. 1982), 44-5: see De Rachewiltz’s note at pp. 64—5, on the conflation of 
two distinct campaigns in the SH tradition; but for a different view, see the edito- 
rial note in Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, pp. 254-5. 
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princes, princesses and commanders (noyans) of specified grazing- 
grounds for the various seasons of the year. According to Rubruck, 
each commander was familiar with his allotted pasturelands;*” and 
a few years later Juwayni tells us that every one of Chinggis Khan’s 
descendants had his/her own station (magam) and grazing-ground 
(yurt)?' By magam Juwayni presumably means orda: just how many 
such camps there were, potentially, emerges from the statement of 
the papal envoy Carpini (1247) that a prince’s camp was never dis- 
mantled on his death but continued in existence and was run by 
one of his wives.’ This meant that in the Mongolian homeland the 
ordas of long-dead princes whose principal appanage had lain else- 
where still receive mention under Qubilai’s reign.* 

Juwayni’s account of the territorial dispositions made by Chinggis 
Khan suggests that they occurred later than the first distribution of 
peoples; and we shall be reviewing his testimony below. As tme pro- 
gressed, and the Mongols encroached upon areas of sedentary cul- 
ture, the fresh distributions of property came to involve more than 
merely pastoralist or forest-dwelling groups. Rubruck, passing through 
the Pontic steppe, notices that “the great lords” owned villages to 
the south.** After Chinggis Khan’s death in 1227, Yesiii Khatun, 
one of his wives, was given a large part of the Tangut people in 
the recently subjugated kingdom of Hsi-Hsia.*° The possessions of 
a prince might embrace settled districts adjoining his particular yurt 
or grazing-grounds. Thus Jochi, for instance, was in 1221 given 
the city of Urgench in Khwarazm, which lay on the fringes of 
the steppe territory under his authority;*° and if we may believe a 


© Rubruck, Tf, 1, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 172 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, p. 72). 

| Juwayni, I, 32 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 43). 

% John of Plano Carpini, “Ystoria Mongalorum quos nos Tartaros appellamus,” 
IX, 25, ed. Van den Wyngaert, SF, I, 115, and ed. Enrico Menest6 et al, Storia dei 
Mongoli, Centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioeveo (Spoleto, 1989), p. 315; tr. by 
a nun of Stanbrook Abbey in Christopher Dawson (ed.), The Mongol Mission: Narratwes 
and Letters of the Franciscan Missionaries in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries (London and New York, 1955), p. 60. 

% Rashid al-Din, JT, Il, 396, 399, 438-9, 566-7 (tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 254-5, 
256, 267, 312). 

% Rubruck, V, 1, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 179 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, 
p. 84). 

® SH, § 268, tr. Cleaves, p. 209, and tr. De Rachewiltz, chap. 12, in PFEH, 31 
(March 1985), 25. 

%© Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Nasawi, Strat al-Sultan Jalal al-Din, ed. and 
tr. Octave Houdas (Paris, 1891-5), text p. 93, tr. p. 154; also tr. Z.M. Buniiatov, 
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fourteenth-century author writing in the Mamlik empire, Chinggis 
Khan also gave Jochi the regions of Arran, Tabriz, Hamadan and 
Maragha, south of the Caucasus.*’ 

Sometimes we find a prince enjoying lordship over specific groups 
among the conquered sedentary peoples, notably craftsmen and skilled 
artisans. When Samarqand fell in 1220, craftsmen to the number of 
30,000 were distributed by Chinggis Khan among his sons and rela- 
tives.** These workers might well be tied to a particular workshop 
or arsenal, referred to in the Persian sources by the term harkhdna: 
we are not told what happened to the Samarqand prisoners, but 
many of them would have been transported to some distant loca- 
tion in the steppes of Mongolia.*® This fate in any event befell the 
most famous among such enslaved craftsmen, the Germans captured 
in Hungary who were the principal reason for Rubruck’s mission. 
They had belonged to the Chaghatayid prince Biiri and had been 
settled at Talas, but following his execution in 1251/2 they were 
handed over to the qa’an Méngke and moved to Bolad, some hun- 
dreds of miles to the east, where they were employed in mining and 
manufacturing weapons.” At Méngke’s headquarters Rubruck met 
the Parisian goldsmith Guillaume Buchier, the creator of a magnifi- 
cent mechanical silver fountain which spurted forth a different kind 
of alcoholic beverage from each pipe. Buchier had been carried off 
from Hungary in 1241-2 by one of Méngke’s half-brothers and pre- 
sented to the future qa’an’s mother Sorqaqtani, passing on her death 
into the hands of her youngest son, Arigh Béke.*! 


Rhizneopisanie Sultana Dzhalal ad-Dina Mankburny (Baku, 1973), p. 137; 13th-century 
Persian trans. ed. Mujtaba Minuwi (Tehran, 1344 Sh./1965), p. 62. Jochi appointed 
Chin Temiir as Mongol resident (basgag) there: Juwayni, II, 218 (tr. Boyle, HWC, 
p. 482). 

37 Tbn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsdar, partial ed. and 
tr. Klaus Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich: al-“Umari’s Darstellung der mongolischen Reiche 
in seinem Werk... (AF, 22. Wiesbaden, 1968), Arabic text p. 15, German tr. p. 100; 
of. also text p. 17, tr. p. 102, for Hamadan. But ¢f below and n. 73. 

38 Juwayni, I, 95 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 122). 

%° For evidence of this kind of transportation, see Paul Pelliot, “Une ville musul- 
mane dans la Chine du nord sous les Mongols,” 74, 211 (1927), 266; Louis Hambis, 
“Notes sur Kam nom de |’Yénissei supérieur,” 7A, 244 (1956), 291. 

“© Rubruck, XXIII, 2-3, ed. Van den Wyngaert, pp. 224-5 (tr. Jackson and 
Morgan, pp. 144~-6); and ¢f: Peter Jackson, “William of Rubruck: a review article,” 
FRAS (1987), 95-6. On the workshops, see I.P. Petrushevsky, “The Socio-economic 
Condition of Iran under the Il-khans,” in J.A. Boyle (ed.), The Cambridge History of 
Tran, vol. V. The Saljuq and Mongol Periods (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 512-13. 

“| Rubruck, XXXII, 5, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 287 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, 
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In addition to pasturelands and subject peoples, members of the 
imperial family received shares in the booty and revenues of those 
conquered sedentary territories—such as China, Persia and Trans- 
oxiana—which overall were retained by the qa’an as part of the 
growing “ulus of the centre.” These regions were governed from 
c. 1241 onwards by officials at the head of large satellite adminis- 
trations answerable to the qa’an himself; but individuals among the 
ulus-holders and other Chinggisids nevertheless had their represen- 
tatives in the bureaucracy and were further granted rights within the 
region (the extent to which they enjoyed direct access to their reve- 
nues, or were simply dependent on the qa’an’s officials to transmit 
to them what they were due, varied). Princes were naturally alert 
for opportunities to extend their own appanages at the expense 
of the centre, and sometimes succeeded: when Chaghatai treated 
part of neighbouring Transoxiana as his own property, Ogédei be- 
nignly overlooked the offence and even granted him the territory in 
question. 

Occasionally the sources reveal a prince in possession of some city 
or fortress that he had captured in person, but which might well be 
far removed from his customary habitat. On his way back across 
the Caucasus, Rubruck came across an Alan fortress just north of 
Darband, which was the personal property of the qa’an Mongke, 
since it was he who had reduced the region in c. 1239 during Batu’s 
invasion of eastern Europe.* There is evidence for this kind of 
arrangement in China also. In 1213 Chaghatai, accompanying his 
father on campaign against the Chin, received the plunder from the 
city of T’ai-yiian-fu.” This clearly gave him a more lasting propri- 
etary association with the city, for when in 1236 the qa’an Ogédei 


pp. 223-4). For Buchier, see Leonardo Olschki, Guillaume Boucher, a French Artist at 
the Court of the Khans (Baltimore, 1946). 

* Buell, “Tribe, gan and ulus,” pp. 121-6, 149-52, 164-9. For restrictions on 
princely appanage-holders after Méngke’s accession, see Allsen, Mongol Impenalism, 
pp. 80-1, 86-8; Elizabeth Endicott-West, Mongohan Rule in China (Cambridge, Mass., 
1989), pp. 90-103. 

8 Rashid al-Din, JT, II, 196 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 156). The context of this episode 
is discussed by Paul Buell, “Sino-Khitan Administration in Mongol Bukhara,” Journal 
of Asian History, 13 (1979), 143-6. 

“ Rubruck, XXXVII, 17, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 318 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, 
p. 260). 

* Rashid al-Din, 77; II, 181 (tr. Boyle, SGX, p. 146). This is Marco Polo’s 
“Taianfu.” For the date, see YS, chap. 1, tr. F.E.A. Krause, Cingis Han: die Geschichte 
seines Lebens nach den chinesischen Reichsannalen (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 32. 
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divided up the populations of the recently subjugated Chin empire 
among his kindred, the inhabitants of T’ai-yiian-fu fell to Chaghatai’s 
share. Tolui had received the booty from Cheng-ting-fu, and it was 
presumably on these grounds that in the same distribution of 1236 
the Qa’an gave Tolui’s widow Sorqoqtani the town as an appanage 
(fen-ti).*” 

But the distribution of spoils from a conquered territory was by 
no means confined to those who had taken part in the original cam- 
paign of conquest; it extended also to those who had not. This prac- 
tice must surely be connected with the representative character of 
the armies sent to garrison newly conquered territories, or to reduce 
new territories, which has been illuminated by M. Jean Aubin. The 
prince in command of an expedition would be accompanied by con- 
tingents representing, or perhaps led by, princes from each of the 
other Chinggisid lines. The system is found in operation as early as 
Chinggis Khan’s great expedition against the Khwarazmshah.* It 
applied also when Ogdédei’s son, the qa’an Giiyiig, sent the general 
Eljigidei to Persia in 1247 and in Hiilegii’s expedition of 1254—60.* 
Whether the principle of representative contingents obtained from 
the very outset in the Chinese campaigns, we do not know; though 
Juwayni expressly informs us that the army with which Qubilai was 
sent against Yiin-nan in 1252 was made up on this basis.*° 

In this fashion Tolui, according to Rashid al-Din, acquired rights 
over plunder and income not merely in northern China but also in 
the Qipchaq steppe—where he never fought in person—and else- 
where, and these rights were inherited by his offspring.°’ And the 


© YS, chap. 2, tr. Waltraut Abramowski, “Die chinesischen Annalen von Ogédei 
und Gityiik,” <entralasiatische Studien, 10 (1976), 132. 

“7 Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, p. 14. For the grant to Tolui, see Rashid al-Din, 77, 
Il, 216 (tr. Boyle, SGX, p. 165). This is Polo’s “Achbalec”: Pelliot, Notes on Marco 
Polo, pp. 8-9. On the appanages in China, see Paul Ratchnevsky, “Zum Ausdruck 
‘T’ou-hsia’ in der Mongolenzeit,” in Walther Heissig (ed.), Collectanea Mongolica. 
Festschrift fiir Professor Dr. Rintchen zum 60. Geburtstag (AF, 17. Wiesbaden, 1966), 
173-91; Endicott-West, pp. 89 ff. 

*® Juwayni, I, 66-7, 113, 117 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 86, 143, 151). See generally 
Jean Aubin, “L’ethnogénése des Qaraunas,” Turcica, 1 (1969), 65-94. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 464-5, seems to have been the first scholar to draw attention to this. 

® Juwayni, I, 211-12 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 256). Rashid al-Din, 77, III, ed. A.A. 
Alizade and tr. A.K. Arends, Dzhami-at-tavarikh, TI] (Baku, 1957), text p. 22, tr. 

walls 
Po Juwayni, III, 90 (tr. Boyle, AWC, p. 607). 

5! Rashid al-Din, 77, II, 216-17 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 165). 
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same author describes the progeny of Kélgen as owning a karkhana 
in Tabriz even in his own day.” Outlining the situation in Persia 
in Ogédei’s reign, the Delhi chronicler Jazjani wrote that Batu had 
his allotted share of every province in the country that had come 
under Mongol control, and that this share was duly taken away by 
his agents.*? An early fourteenth-century chronicler of Herat furnishes 
precious corroboration of this when he describes the requisitions (trans- 
port animals, tents and an annual sum of 300 fine dinars) made upon 
the city on Batu’s behalf by a local Mongol commander.™ 


Territorial Appanages 


It is necessary now to examine the location of some of the first ap- 
panages. Juwayni describes the enormous tracts allotted to Chinggis 
Khan’s three elder sons, lying at an increasing distance from the 
Mongols’ original homeland according to seniority. Hence Jochi re- 
ceived the lands stretching from Qayaligh and Khwarazm as far as 
Saqsin and Bulghar and “from that side as far as the hooves of 
the Mongol horses had penetrated”; Chaghatai was given the land 
from the frontiers of the Uighur principality as far as Samarqand 
and Bukhara, and resided in the vicinity of Almaligh on the Ili river; 
while Ogédei occupied the valleys of the Emil and the Qobugq. These 
lastnamed regions, of course, were Ogédei’s personal appanage: when 
he was elected qa’an in 1229 (and consequently took over the qol-un 
ulus, “ulus of the centre”), two years after his father’s death, he trans- 
mitted them to his eldest son Giiyiig.*° We are not given specific 
information about the gol-un ulus which, according to the Secret History, 


% Ibid. 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 135, and 15 (1888), 221 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 
I/2, table facing 72, and 276). Rashid al-Din, S{Au‘ab-i] P[anjgana], Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi, Istanbul, MS. III Ahmet 2937, fol. 106b. 

33 Minhaj-i Siraj Juzjani, Yabaga@t-1 Nasiri, British Library MS. Add. 26189, fol. 
255b: wa-har wilayat dar Iran ki dar dabt-i mughal dmada bid ira az an diyar nastb 
mu‘ayyan biid wa-gumashtagan-i i dar dn migdar ki qusm-i it bid nasib miburdand. 1 have 
used this early 14th-century MS. in preference to the printed edition of ‘Abd al- 
Hayy Habibi (2nd ed., Kabul, 1342-3 Sh./1963-4), II, 176, which reads nasab 
biidand for nastb miburdand; cf. the translation by H.G. Raverty, Tabakat-i Nasii 
(Bibliotheca Indica. London, 1873-81), p. 1172. 

* Sayf b. Muhammad b. Ya‘qib Harawi (Sayfi), Ta’rikh-Nama-yi Harat, ed. 
Muhammad Zubayr as-Siddiqi (Calcutta, 1944), pp. 228-9. 

% Juwaynt, I, 31, 191-2 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 42-3, 236). See J.A. Boyle, “The 
Seasonal Residences of the Great Khan Ogedei,” in Georg Hazai and Peter Zieme 
(eds.), Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der altaischen Vélker: Protokolband der XII. Tagung der 
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was solemnly handed over to Ogédei.*® But it evidently included 
Qaraqorum, which appears as the nucleus of Ogédei’s seasonal migra- 
tions and of which Rubruck says that the Mongols regarded it as 
their “royal demesne.”*’ The pasturelands of Chinggis Khan’s fourth 
son Tolui will be considered below. 

These territorial dispositions are problematic. Let us examine the 
description of the lands conferred on Jochi. Rashid al-Din for the 
most part cites the conqueror’s commission to his eldest son strictly 
in terms of the later territory of the Golden Horde, but at one point 
he supplies a different version. According to this, the prince was 
entrusted with all the territory and people (ulus) in the confines of 
the Irtysh river and the Altai mountains, and his pasturage (yurt) 
was on the Irtysh.©® These territories lay, of course, further east— 
i.e. nearer the homeland—than those bestowed on the third brother, 
Ogédei; and the “Forest Peoples” conferred on Jochi in 1218 (above) 
dwelt further east still. If Juwayni is correct, Rashid al-Din’s details 
concerning the Irtysh and the Altai must surely refer to an earlier 
arrangement, and the edict (yarligh) authorizing Jochi to take posses- 
sion of the “Northern Countries” (enumerated as Ibir-Sibir, Bular/ 
Bulghar, the Qipchaq steppe, and the lands of the Bashgird/Bashkir, 
Rus’ and Cherkes/Circassians as far as Darband)** would have been 
promulgated later, doubtless in the wake of the expedition against 
the Khwarazmshah. (It is naturally quite possible that this passage 
represents a hindsight, for the decision to attack the Volga Bulgars, 
the Alans and the Rus’, at least, does not appear to have been taken 
until Ogédei’s reign, when Jochi’s place had devolved upon his sons. 
Nevertheless, Jochi’s forces are found quartered in the “Qipchaq 
steppe”— presumably the grazing-grounds of the Qangli—around the 


Permanent International Altaistic Conference 1969 zu Berlin (Schriften zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des alten Orients, 5. Berlin, 1974), pp. 145-51; repr. in Boyle, The Mongol 
world-empire 1206-1370 (London, 1977). For Chaghadai, see also Juwayni, I, 226 
(tr. HWC, p. 271), and Thomas T. Allsen, “The Yiian Dynasty and the Uighurs 
of Turfan in the 13th century,” in Morris Rossabi (ed.), China among Equals: the 
Middle Kingdom and its Neighbours, 10th—14th Centuries (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1983), 
pp. 248-9. 

5° SH, § 269, tr. Cleaves, p. 209, and tr. De Rachewiltz, chap. 12, in PFEH, 31 
(March 1985), 26 (and commentary at pp. 57-8). 

57 Boyle, “The Seasonal Residences”; Rubruck, XVII, 6, ed. Van den Wyngaert, 
p. 208 (habent pro regali; tr. Jackson and Morgan, p. 125). 

38 Rashid al-Din, II, 131 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 117). 

5° Jbid., p. 107 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 107); of also pp. 131, 132 (tr. SGK, pp. 117, 118). 

69 Juwayni, I, 224 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 268-9). Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 136-7. 
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time of Chinggis Khan’s homeward departure from Transoxiana in 
1222-3),2) 

In all probability, therefore, the details furnished by Juwayni are 
misleading. They imply that the allocation of pasturelands to Jochi 
occurred at a single instant, when in fact it seems, rather, that Jochi’s 
territory shifted over the years. There is nothing especially surprising 
about this. Not only is it conceivable that the grants took place at 
different stages as the respective sons came of age, but—if Juwayni’s 
indications that distance was related to seniority are trustworthy— 
the portion of the eldest son would have moved westwards, or at 
least outwards, as the empire expanded, in order to accommodate 
the grants of territory to his younger brothers.® Chinggis Khan and 
his sons may even have envisaged that the centre of gravity of each 
primary appanage (i.e. those created in the conqueror’s lifetime) 
would move away from the heartlands of the empire as the Mongol 
conquests continued to grow in future generations. This is perhaps 
the significance of a remark by the ill-fated prince Bini, the owner 
of the German slaves who were the object of Rubruck’s quest. 
According to the friar’s informant, Biiri had one day (while drunk) 
asked querulously why he should not move his livestock to the Volga 
and pasture there as Batu did: the remark subsequently cost him his 
life. Buri may possibly have been articulating the belief that the 
conquests of Jochi’s family on the empire’s distant western frontiers 
made a transfer of their eastern grazing-grounds to their Chaghatayid 
neighbours somewhat overdue. But this must remain in the realm 


6! Juwayni, I, 110-11, 116 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 139-40, 149); cf also I, 70 (tr. 
HWGC, p. 90), where Jochi moves to the Qara Qum steppe, north of the Aral Sea 
(see Boyle, p. 89 n. 9 ibid). Jazjani, II, 150 (tr. Raverty, p. 1101). A variant of 
Carpini’s report, the so-called “Tartar Relation,” § 20, enshrines a vague recollec- 
tion of Jochi’s operations here: Alf Onnerfors (ed.), Hystoria Tartarorum C. de Bridia 
monacht (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 186. Berlin, 1967), p. 15. See 
generally Thomas T. Allsen, “Prelude to the Western Campaigns: Mongol Military 
Operations in the Volga-Ural Region, 1217-1237,” AEMA, 3 (1983), 11-14. 

® See further the discussion in Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich, pp. 209-10, n. 74, 
which is based, however, on the testimony of late and (for this purpose) unreliable 
Mongolian sources such as the Altan Tobchi. W. Barthold, <iwolf Vorlesungen tiber die 
Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, ed. and tr. Th. Menzel (Berlin, 1935; repr. Hildesheim, 
1962), 164; idem, Four Studies, 1, 112-13. 

® The notion appears plausible at least as far as concerns the West. In the east- 
ern reaches of the empire, there was perhaps less scope; though Temitige was able 
to develop a suitably predatory relationship with the client kingdom of Koryé: W.E. 
Henthorn, Korea. The Mongol Invasions (Leiden, 1963), pp. 24, 28, 195, 202. 

§* Rubruck, XXIII, 2, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 224 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, 
pp. 144-5). 
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of surmise; in vino veritas is hardly the most reliable compass for the 
historian adrift in the Mongol empire. At any rate the Chaghatayids 
were to come off badly as a result of the territorial changes of the 
next decade or so, and to find themselves hemmed in by their kins- 
folk, with little or no room for expansion. After the foundation of 
the Ilkhanate and the rise of Qaidu, we find the head of Chaghatai’s 
ulus, Baraq (1266-1271), expressing a sense of constriction and ill- 
usage. 

What of the pasturelands held by the descendants of the fourth 
son, Tolui? Juwayni is remarkably unhelpful on this score, because 
what he actually seems to say is that during Chinggis Khan’s life- 
time Tolui remained at his side. The sources emphasize that accord- 
ing to Turkish and Mongol custom the youngest son (by the chief 
wife), known as the ot-chigin (“hearth-child” or “-prince”), inherited 
the original yurt of the father and, incidentally, the mother.®’ We can 
observe this principle at work in the case of Tolui’s own youngest 
son, Arigh Béke, whom Rubruck in 1254 found occupying the orda 
of his mother Sorqaqtani and who inherited the major part of her 
property, including, as we saw, the most widely talked-about Parisian 
goldsmith of the Middle Ages.® Now it seems that on Chinggis 
Khan’s death Tolui, as “hearth-prince,” inherited the Mongol home- 
lands—the site of his father’s residence (takhigah) and “the great 
ordas’—in the valleys of the Onon and Keriilen rivers.® In so far 


6 Rashid al-Din, 77, III, text p. 110, tr. p. 72. 

66 Juwayni, I, 31-2: Tali niz muttasil-u mujawir-i a bid. Boyle, HWC, 43, rendered 
this as: “Toli’s territory, likewise, lay adjacent thereto.” The word # however, refers 
not to Ogddei or his son Giiyiig, who have just been mentioned, but back to 
Chinggis Khan, so that the translation should read: “Toli in turn was near him 
and at his side.” This interpretation is confirmed by Rashid al-Din, JT, I/2, in 
TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 126 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 69). It is noteworthy that the cor- 
responding phrase used by al-‘Umari (Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich, text pp. 14-15), 
who in this passage simply translated Juwayni into Arabic, is kana waladuhu Tilt 
muitasil bihi, and Lech, like Boyle, was misled (tr. p. 100: “An dieses Gebiet gren- 
zte auch das des... Tuli”). 

67 Juwayni, III, 3 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 549). Rubruck, VH, 4, ed. Van den 
Wyngaert, p. 185 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, p. 92). Rashid al-Din, 77, I/1, ed. 
A.A. Romaskevich et al. (Moscow, 1965), p. 550, and tr. A.A. Khetagurov, SZ, I/1 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1952), 193; I/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 47, 97 (tr. 
Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 55; sentence omitted at 30); II, 2, 16, 213, 277 (tr. Boyle, SGK, 
pp. 17, 30-1, 163, 202). 

6 Rubruck, XXXII, 4 and 5, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 287 (tr. Jackson and 
Morgan, pp. 223, 224). See also Juwayni, II, 256 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 519). 

® Rashid al-Din, 77, II, 218 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 166). The site of “the great 
ordas” is discussed by Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, pp. 330-53. 
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as we have any evidence, however, concerning the patrimony of 
Tolui’s offspring, it relates to a quite different region altogether. We 
should have expected the “hearth-child” of Tolui and Sorqaqtani to 
have inherited the Onon-Keriilen region from his father. Yet Rashid 
al-Din says that Arigh Béke had his summer-quarters in the Altai 
and wintered on the Uriinggii, and adds that Sorqaqtani too had 
lived there.”? On the other hand, Rubruck’s testimony indicates that 
Arigh Boke, and Sorqaqtani before him, had a yurt rather closer to 
Qaraqorum.”! Nor, of course, can we discount the possibility that in 
both cases the grazing-grounds ascribed to Arigh Boke had been 
acquired only since the downfall of Ogédei’s line in 1251. In the 
present state of our knowledge the question must remain open. I 
can do no more here than draw attention to the problem posed by 
inconsistent data; and it is impossible to discuss matters of this kind 
without remembering that it was Tolui’s line which seized upon the 
imperial dignity in 125] and that our vision of developments in the 
thirteenth-century empire is refracted, as it were, through the Toluid 
lens of our principal sources.” 

To recapitulate, then, the grazing-grounds conferred on Chinggis 
Khan’s four senior sons do not represent the only grants of terri- 
tory and peoples made to his family; nor do they prove quite as 
simple to define as we have sometimes assumed. The general effect 
of the principles I have described was to make an ulus more than 
just an assemblage of peoples and pasturelands: the ulus of a partic- 
ular prince might be dispersed, in fact, over a far wider geographical 
area than just the territorial base—hbe it steppe or steppe-and-forest 
or steppe and steppe-agrarian frontier zone—which he occupied 
at the time. Throughout the empire there had arisen an extremely 


” Rashid al-Din, 77, II, 560-1 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 310). This passage, which is 
corrupted in Blochet’s edition, is amended by Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, pp. 341-2: 
for the correct readings, see the translation by Iu.P. Verkhovskii, SZ, II (Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1960), 201. 

7 Rubruck, XXXII, 6-7, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 288 (tr. Jackson and Morgan, 
p. 224). 

” See, on Juwayni for instance, David Ayalon, “The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan. 
A Re-examination. Part B,” Studia Islamica, 34 (1971), 151-66; repr. in his Outsiders 
in the Lands of Islam (London, 1988). On the later doctoring of the SH by the Toluids, 
Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, pp. 36-42; Igor de Rachewiltz, “Some remarks on the 
dating of the Secret History of the Mongols,” MS, 24 (1965), 197~201, believes the 
entire section on Ogédei’s reign was composed under Qubilai. The number of 
troops under Tolui’s authority according to Rashid al-Din presents a further prob- 
lem: see Appendix. 
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complex pattern of rights over tribal elements, colonies of enslaved 
subject peoples, and grazing-grounds, with perhaps the addition of 
nearby cities and their agricultural hinterlands with entitlement to 
urban commodities and revenues from further afield. These rights, 
transmitted by Chinggis Khan’s sons and brothers to their descend- 
ants, were gravely undermined by the events of the mid-to-late thir- 
teenth century. 


The Emergence of the Khanates in Western and Central Asia 


Méngke’s accession and the overthrow of the lines of Ogédei and 
Chaghatai must be viewed as the first stage in this process. In 
Western Asia after 1251, resources appear to have been divided 
between Tolui’s family and their Jochid allies. The great army sent 
westwards under Hiilegii in 1253 was made up of representative 
contingents, as had been the pattern hitherto, but significantly no 
commanders are mentioned as representing Ogédei’s family. Edicts 
of the new qa’an superseded previous territorial arrangements. The 
Mamluk author al-‘Umari, for example, mentions at one juncture 
that Mongke allocated Tabriz and Maragha to Batu’s brother and 
successor, Berke; and the later rulers of the Golden Horde seem to 
have based their claims to the Transcaucasus on Méngke’s yarligh.” 
In Tibet, the influence of Ogédei’s son Kédén (Kéten), which had 
hitherto been paramount, underwent something of an eclipse, and 
new appanages were created for other princes, notably Hiilegii.” 
Evidence from the period when the Mongol world erupted in civil 
war ten years later provides a similar picture. At that tume the reven- 
ues of the land west of the Oxus were divided into three parts. The 


73 Jamal al-Din ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Ali Qashani [Kashani], Ta’rikh-i Ubaytii Sultan, 
ed. Mahin Hambly (Tehran, 1348 Sh./1969), p. 146. al-‘Umari, ed. Lech, Das 
mongolische Weltreich, text pp. 20, 78, German tr. pp. 104, 143-4: this evidence was 
overlooked in Jackson, “The Dissolution of the Mongol Empire,” pp. 208-9, 219-20. 

™ Luciano Petech, Central Tibet and the Mongols (Rome, 1990), pp. 10-12, 89-90. 
Turrell V. Wylie, “The First Mongol Conquest of Tibet Reinterpreted,” H7AS, 37 
(1977), 117. The date of Kédén’s death varies in the sources, and it is unclear 
whether he died in 1251 or was still alive in 1260: see Janos Szerb, “Glosses on 
the Oeuvre of Bla-ma ’Phags-pa: II. Some notes on the events of the years 1251-1254,” 
Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 34 (1980), 264 n. 7, 269 n. 22, 277. 
Juwayni, I, 201 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 245), has him die as early as the reign of 
Giiyiig (1246-1248). 
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details vary: in one account, two-fifths went to the qa’an, two-fifths 
to the army (the Mongol forces operating in Persia, presumably) and 
one-fifth to the house of Batu; in the other version, the three shares 
appear as equal thirds.” In Bukhara at the same date, the skilled 
artisans belonged either to Batu’s family, to Sorqaqtani (who was by 
now dead and must have been succeeded by Arigh Béke) or to the 
dalai-yi buzurg (i.e. the ulus of the centre).”° Apropos of all three regions 
the implications are clear: the shares of the two middle Chinggisid 
branches have largely been eliminated. 

Qubilai and Hiilegii were charged with particular tasks: the con- 
tinuation of the war against the independent Sung dynasty in the 
one case, the overthrow of the Isma‘ilis of northern Persia (the “Assas- 
sins”) and perhaps also of the ‘Abbasid Caliph on the other. What 
Méngke’s longer-term aims were, we cannot know. There does appear 
to be evidence that Qubilai was regarded as a subordinate khan 
(u-khan) in China, on a par with his kinsmen who headed the other 
uluses. Regarding Hiilegii the evidence is more tortuous. Rashid al- 
Din claims that Méngke ostensibly made the commission a temporary 
one by ordering his brother to return to his original yurt in Mongolia 
once his task was accomplished, even though he privately intended 
Hiilegii and his heirs to rule over Persia, just as they later in fact 
did. This looks rather like an attempt by the Ilkhanid historian to 
rationalize what had happened.” At any rate, there is no certain 
testimony that Hiilegii assumed the title i-khan earlier than 1260.” 


7 Qutb al-Din Misa b. Muhammad al-Yinini, al-Dhayl ‘ala’ Mir’at al-Zaman 
(Hyderabad, A.P., 1374-80/1954—-61, 4 vols. only published), I, 498, and II, 161: 
his source was the lost portion of the biography of the Mamlik Sultan Baybars by 
Ibn Shaddad (d. 684/1285). Qirtay al-‘Izzi al-Khazandari, Ta’rikh Majmi‘‘ al-Nawadir, 
Gotha Forschungsbibliothek MS. (Pertsch, no. 1655), fol. 79a; extract (wrongly attrib- 
uted to Ibn Wasil) tr. in V.G. Frhr. von Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materialov otnosi- 
ashchikhsia k istorit Zolotoi Ordy, I (St. Petersburg, 1884), text p. 71, tr. p. 73. 

© Wassaf (Shihab al-Din ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Izz al-Din Fadl-Allah Shirazi), Tayziyat 
al-Amsar wa-Tazjiyat al-ASar, lithograph edn. (Bombay, 1269/1853), p. 51: this evi- 
dence is discussed in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 516-17 n. 225; cf also Buell, “Kalmyk 
Tanggaci people,” p. 53 n. 24. 

” Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, pp. 47-9: he assumes that Qubilai and Hiilegii 
enjoyed the same status. Rashid al-Din, 77, III, text p. 24, tr. p. 22. Jackson, “The 
Dissolution of the Mongol Empire,” pp. 221-2; but of Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 
148-9. 

8 Reuven Amitai-Preiss, “Evidence for the Early Use of the Title idkhan among 
the Mongols,” RAS, 3rd series, | (1991), 353-61. Allsen, “Changing Forms of 
Legitimation,” p. 227. 
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The events following Méngke’s death in 1259 and the outbreak 
of civil war between the brothers Qubilai and Arigh Boke produced 
a still more drastic simplification than that effected by the coup of 
1251. The Jochids, headed now by Berke, were Arigh Béke’s most 
powerful supporters. In Persia, Hiilegii arrested and executed the 
leading Jochid princes and generals who had accompanied his expe- 
dition, and massacred their troops: the survivors fled eastwards to 
join the Jochid commander Negiider in present-day Afghanistan, 
where they came to form the independent Negiideris (or Qaraunas).’° 
Alughu, switching his support to Qubilai from Arigh Béke, slaugh- 
tered the artisans in Bukhara who belonged to the Jochids. Hilegii, 
Qubilai and Alughu were all successful in bringing under their con- 
trol the bureaucracies which had been set up for their respective ter- 
ritories some twenty years previously and which had been designed 
to function on behalf of the “udus of the centre.” In Alughu’s case, 
it is quite clear that Chaghatayid authority was extended not only 
over some former Jochid possessions but over the cities of Transoxiana, 
which had hitherto been directly subject to the qa’an. Both Hiilegii 
and Alughu received patents of legitimation from Qubilai, who needed 
their support in his own struggle with his brother’s party.® But in 
Mongolia, at the same time, Arigh Béke seems to have appropri- 
ated the encampments of Hiilegii’s wives and sons, which are sub- 
sequently found in the hands of his offspring.*! 

Despite these profound changes, distribution of revenue continued 
in some measure, and certain of the assignments survived for a con- 
siderable time. With the conquest of Sung China in 1279, a fresh 
apportionment occurred, for Rashid al-Din refers to Qubilai divid- 
ing “the provinces of Nangiyas” among the princes.” Chinggisid 
princes resident in Western Asia were still entitled to produce in 
kind from China, or to the revenues of certain districts there, in the 
fourteenth century;® though we are better informed about the trans- 
mission of goods and incomes to Persia, with whose Toluid rulers 


*® Aubin, “L’ethnogénése,” pp. 79-81. Jackson, “The dissolution of the Mongol 
Empire,” pp. 239, 242-3. 

8° Barfield, Perilous Frontier, p. 218. For Alughu, see Rashid al-Din, 77, I, 419-20 
(tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 260-1). 

8! Jbid., pp. 566-7 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 312). 

® Ibid., p. 453 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 273). For Nangiyas (nan-chia, “people of the 
south”), see Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, p. 275. 

83 The evidence is summarized by Emil Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from 
Eastern Asiatic Sources (London, 1888, 2 vols.), II, pp. t1-14. 
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the qa’an was on consistently friendly terms. In 1298-9, when an 
embassy was sent by the Ilkhan Ghazan to the qa’an’s court at 
Khanbaligh, it was noticed that the share owed to Hiilegii’s line had 
not been paid since Mongke’s reign, and its equivalent in silk and 
fine garments was duly despatched back with the envoys.* Fourteen 
years later, Ghazan’s brother and successor, Oljeitii, sent another 
mission, with instructions to collect the revenue that should have 
accrued in the interim.® The qa’an continued, of course, to demand 
his share of the plunder and revenue from Persia, and in the eyes 
of a European observer, at least, this drain on the Ilkhan’s resources 
provided, interestingly enough (but probably wrongly), one reason 
for his desire for auxiliary troops from the Latin West.** But in some 
cases the arrangements for the transfer of revenue were sabotaged. 
Thus the IIkhans were accused of witholding from the Jochids the 
revenue due to them from workshops (karkhdnaha) in Tabriz and 
elsewhere.®’ And if Marco Polo is to be believed, one of the causes 
underlying the bitter conflict between Qubilai and his enemy Qaidu 
was the qa’an’s refusal to send Qaidu what was his due from China. 

The uluses or khanates of the later thirteenth century were not 
the uluses of the first generation. They represented, by and large, an 
administrative rationalization, a consolidation and concentration of 
resources in the hands of fewer princes. Control of agrarian and 
urban wealth by the rulers of the newly emergent uluses in Persia 
and China, especially, may well have furnished them with a valu- 
able leverage against their external enemies or a means of putting 
pressure on doubtful allies. The forfeiture of income and enslaved 
craftsmen in areas of sedentary culture, by princes who dwelt a con- 
siderable distance away and whose claims were hardly enforceable, 
reveals nomadic rulers at perhaps their most vulnerable, some decades 


8 Wassaf, p. 506. 

8 Ibid., p. 504. 

8° Hugues Revel, Master of the Hospitallers, to Edward I of England, 30 Sept. 
1275, in Ch. Kohler and C.V. Langlois (eds.), “Lettres inédites concernant les 
croisades (1275-1307),” Bibhothéque de PEcole des Chartes, 52 (1891), 54 (au grant Cham... 
qui voleit aveir conte de ce que Alahaou, son pere d’Abaga, aveit gahagnié en Perse et a Baudac 
et au Cayre et a Halape). The insertion of Cairo (which the editors incorrectly take 
to signify Carrae = Harr&n) is an obvious slip. 

87 Al-‘Umari, ed. Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich, text pp. 78-9, German tr. 
pp. 143-4, 

8 Marco Polo, Le divisament dou monde, ed. and tr. A.C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, 
The Description of the World (London, 1938, 2 vols.), I, 447-8; and tr. A. Ricci, The 
Travels of Marco Polo (London, 1931), pp. 359-60. 
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before Mongol khans began to court a different kind of insecurity 
by abandoning the steppe to reside in nearby towns. 


Ulus and Khanate in the Far East 


The rationalization and consolidation of resources I have alluded to 
occurred for the most part in Central and Western Asia. In the east, 
however, a parallel process is discernible slightly later. Qubilai’s fail- 
ure to destroy Qaidu and his confederates in Turkestan was offset 
by a major triumph at the expense of his relatives in eastern Mongolia 
and Manchuria. One of the flaws in the traditional view of the par- 
tition of the Mongol empire, as we saw, is that it takes no account 
of the branches of the imperial dynasty descended from Chinggis 
Khan’s brothers. The distant location of their princely domains has 
condemned them to an obscurity which is only fitfully pierced by 
brief and occasional references in the Persian sources. In the account 
of Chinggis Khan’s distribution of troops found in the Secret History, 
Temiige and his mother H6’eliin jointly received ten “thousands”; 
Rashid al-Din supplies separate figures of five “thousands” for Temiige 
and three for his mother.®® Whichever number we choose to trust, 
it is clear that the conqueror’s youngest brother was at this time 
granted a larger number of subjects than any other member of the 
dynasty. An envoy from Sung China writing in c. 1221 singles out 
Temiige for special mention, noting that for the most part he com- 
manded his own forces and perhaps thereby stressing his autonomy.” 
The Taoist patriarch Ch’ang Ch’un, who visited Temiige in the 
course of his journey from China to Chinggis Khan’s headquarters 
in Afghanistan, was highly impressed by his encampment, which con- 
tained thousafds of tents.*' Clearly this was no minor princeling. 
Temiige was for a considerable time Chinggis Khan’s favourite 
brother and enjoyed a higher rank than the rest. He appears in 


8 Rashid al-Din, 77, 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 98, and 15 (1888), 221, 223 
(tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 55, 277). SH, § 243, tr. Cleaves, p. 176, and tr. De Rachewiltz, 
chap. 10, PFEH, 26 (Sept. 1982), 47. Barfield, Perilous Frontier, p. 195, suggests that 
the discrepancy in the figures can be explained by two separate allocations of troops. 

% Chao Hung, Meng-ta pei-lu, tr. Olbricht and Pinks, p. 24. 

°! Li Chih-ch’ang, Hst-yii chi, tr. Arthur Waley, The Travels of an Alchemist (Broadway 
Travellers. London, 1931), pp. 64-5. 

% Rashid al-Din, #7, I/2, in TVOJRAO, 13 (1868), 98 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 
I/2, 55). 
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the Yiian Shih with the loftier title Awo-wang (“regional king,” “viceroy”),” 
and when Chinggis Khan set out from Mongolia on his seven-year 
campaign to Western Asia in 1218 Temiige was left in charge of 
“the residence (Khana) and the ordas.”** On the conqueror’s return in 
1225, however, Temiige seems to have fallen from favour;® and 
thereafter his career went. rapidly downhill. Following the death of 
Ogédei in 1241, he made a bid for the vacant imperial throne, but 
was foiled by the empress-regent Toregene; and on Giiyiig’s acces- 
sion in 1246 he was arrested, tried and put to death. His political 
miscalculation may have affected the position of his offspring. Garbled 
rumours which reached independent Delhi suggest that during the 
uncertain years after Ogédei’s death some of Temiige’s sons had fled 
to China;®” and this branch of the family does in fact appear to have 
been demoted, since Rashid al-Din asserts that in more recent times 
precedence among the descendants of Chinggis Khan’s brothers had 
belonged not to Temiige’s line but to the posterity of Jochi Qasar.® 
Possibly the reversal of status can be traced partly to the great serv- 
ices performed for Qubilai during the civil war of 1260-4 by Qasar’s 
son Yestingge.” 

Whatever the ranking of the progeny of Chinggis Khan’s broth- 
ers, there is no doubt that they all grew disaffected late in Qubilai’s 
reign. In 1287 these princes rose under the leadership of Temiige’s 
descendant Nayan, who has been immortalized by Marco Polo; and 
with the support of, among others, Kélgen’s grandson Ebiigen and 
the family of Ogédei’s son Kédoén, they made common cause with 
Qaidu against the Qa’an.'° Qubilai was victorious in the field, and 


% Hambis, Le Chapitre CVI, p. 23; and of. also p. 150. 

% Rashid al-Din, 77, I/2, in TVOIRAO, 15 (1888), 222 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 
277), 

 Ibid., p. 142 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 230). 

© Jbid., I], 236-7 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 178), for a slightly fuller version than that 
of Juwayni, I, 199, 203, 210 (tr. Boyle, HWC, pp. 244, 248, 255). Gf also Carpini, 
V, 18, ed. Van den Wyngaert, p. 64, and ed. Menest6 e¢ al., p. 264 (tr. in Dawson, 
The Mongol Mission, p. 25). 

7 Jazjani, II, 166 (tr. Raverty, pp. 1143-4). 

% Rashid al-Din, FT, I/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 87 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 51). 
For the demotion of Jochi Qasar and his line by Chinggis Khan, see n. 26 above. 

°° Rashid al-Din, 7T, I/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 88 (tr. Smirnova, SL, I/2, 
52); II, 389, 392-3, 398 (tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 252, 253, 255). For his career, see 
Igor de Rachewiltz, “Some Remarks on the Stele of Yisiingge,” in Walther Heissig 
et al. (eds.), Tractata Altaica Denis Sinor sexagenario... dedicata (Wiesbaden, 1976), pp. 
493-5. 

‘00 Rashid al-Din, 77, I/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 99-100 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 
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Nayan headed those who were executed by the time-honoured method 
of being wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death. According to 
Rashid al-Din, the princes’ troops were taken from them and redis- 
tributed among the imperial family.'°' We know from Chinese sources 
that Qubilai went on to suppress the agents (darughachis) appointed 
by these princes to superintend their assignments in China.' 
What was the reason for this relatively sudden and highly formi- 
dable opposition to the qa’an in the north-east? It is easy, perhaps, 
to understand the attitude of Kédén’s line, whose position in the 
empire appears to have deteriorated steadily since the coup of 1251. 
Kédon himself had lost out in the course of events following Ogédei’s 
death. At one time envisaged by Chinggis Khan himself as the next 
in line for the imperial throne after Ogédei,' he had first seen his 
brother Giiyiig elected in his place and had then, as we noticed ear- 
lier, been obliged to relinquish his authority in Tibet after Méngke’s 
accession. His sons, whose appanage lay in the Tangut region, may 
have nursed further grievances. Rashid al-Din is noticeably coy on 
the subject, mentioning their participation in the 1287 revolt only 
once and everwhere else stressing the ties of friendship that bound 
K6odon’s line to the qa’ans Qubilai and Temiir Oljeitii.!* It may 
well be that this branch of the dynasty felt threatened by the creation 


1/2, 56); II, 533-5 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 298). Marco Polo, tr. Moule and Pelliot, II, 
192-201; tr. Ricci, pp. 103-9. For the chronology and other data from Chinese 
sources, see Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, pp. 788-9; for a full narrative, Rossabi, 
Khubilai Khan, pp. 222-4, Nayan’s descent as given in Berezin’s text of JT is in 
error: of. the correct version in SP, fols. 103b-104a; also Paul Pelliot and Louis 
Hambis (eds.), Cheng-wou Ts’in-tcheng lou. Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan (Leiden, 
1951, vol. I only), pp. 178-9. 

‘0! Rashid al-Din, #7, 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 13 (1868), 90, 97 (tr. Smirnova, SZ, 
1/2, 53, 55). 

12 YS, chap. 14, cited in Hambis, Le Chapitre CVHI, p. 112. The allegation by. 
Rashid al-Din, 77, I/2, in TVOJRAO, 13 (1868), 100 (tr. Smirnova, SL, I/2, 56), 
that nobody of Temiige’s line remained alive, should be treated with caution, since 
at least one of Temiige’s descendants, Toqta, prince of Leao, is found holding an 
appanage in the 14th century: Hambis, Le Chapitre CVLII, p. 42. His precise ances- 
try is uncertain: Hambis, Le Chapitre CVI, pp. 35, 46 n. 31; Rashid al-Din, 77, 
II, 503 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 286). For the resettlement of (some of?) Nayan’s surviv- 
ing dependants, see Herbert Franke, Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte Chinas unter der 
Mongolenherrschaft. Das Shan-kii sin-hua des Yang Yui (Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, XXXII/2. Wiesbaden, 1956), p. 82. 

103 Juwayni, I, 206 (tr. Boyle, HWC, p. 251); a more definite assertion in Rashid 
al-Din, 77, II, 243 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 181). 

4 Thid., 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 15 (1888), 219, 226 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 276, 278); 
II, 6, 226 (tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 21, 170). 
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in 1272 of a new principality at Ngan-si (Si-ngan) in Shan-si, ruled 
successively by Qubilai’s son Manggala and grandson Ananda;’® and 
certainly their survival is difficult to reconcile with the considerable 
sub-kingdom in Tangut over which Ananda clearly presided by the 
turn of the century.’ As for Nayan, Chinese sources reveal a steady 
encroachment on his autonomy from 1284 as the Liao-tung region 
was brought more immediately under Qubilai’s control.'’ This seems 
to be referred to only by Rashid al-Din. When listing the major 
descendants of Chinggis Khan’s brothers, he mentions three times 
censuses instituted on Qubilai’s orders with a view to counting the 
members of these branches of the imperial dynasty. The context is 
actually the great number of princes and princesses which emerged 
from the inquiry.'"” But the census was the mechanism with which 
the Mongols traditionally prefaced the imposition of taxation upon 
the subject peoples, and its application here, in remote parts of 
Mongolia, would indicate some greater degree of centralization on 
the part of the qa’an, involving an end to the fiscal exemptions 
enjoyed by his kinsfolk.!” 


Conclusion 


I have tried to demonstrate that the ulus comprised more discrete 
elements than we have generally supposed. Nor was it static: the 
arrangements made for Chinggis Khan’s eldest son Jochi, at least, 
appear to have changed over time. I have also argued that a greater 
number of major appanages existed than we have tended to believe. 
We occupy no vantage-point that enables us to discern which ulus- 
holders were intended to have pre-eminence: it is only hindsight that 
has elevated the appanages of Chinggis Khan’s four senior sons to 
the status of official divisions of the Mongol empire at an early date. 


1S Hambis, Le Chapitre CVI, p. 88: Ananda received the title in 1282. 

6 Rashid al-Din, JT, II, 362, 593, 595, 597 (tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 243, 322, 323). 

07 E.PJ. Mullie, De mongoolse prins Nayan (Mededelingen van de Koninklijke 
Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié, 
Klasse der Letteren, XXVI/3. Brussels, 1964), pp. 9-11. 

108 Rashid al-Din, JT, 1/2, in TVOJRAO, 13 (1868), 97, 99, 102 (tr. Smirnova, 
SL, 1/2, 55, 56, 57). 

19 For Qubilai’s gradual build-up of imperial authority in other parts of Mongolia, 
see Dardess, “From Mongol Empire to Ytian Dynasty,” pp. 132 ff 
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In particular, the domains of Chinggis Khan’s brothers have hitherto 
been left out of the reckoning, and I suggest that they should be viewed 
as uluses until the débacle of 1287 and their absorption into Qubilai’s 
Chinese realm. And lastly, whatever Chinggis Khan’s intentions were 
for the future development of his empire, the events of the mid- 
thirteenth century constituted a disruptive twist, creating powerful 
new uluses and perhaps even in some measure fossilizing the organic 
growth that had been present in the system as a whole. We must 
not be mesmerized by these developments into assuming that they 
represented a natural progression from Chinggis Khan’s own allo- 
cations of territory. The making of the Mongol states was almost as 
bloody and as tortuous a business as was the expansion of the empire 
itself for those powers and peoples that were its victims. 


APPENDIX 


Rashid al-Din claims that Tolui received all the troops and peoples 
who remained after the distribution to the rest of his kindred." At 
one juncture they are said to have totalled 101,000 men, as against 
the 4,000 allotted to each of Tolui’s older brothers.!!! This testi- 
mony, which is accepted by modern authors,'’” nevertheless places 
a heavy strain on our credulity. How was Ogédei supposed to gov- 
ern his empire when the vast majority of his forces even nominally 
belonged first to his youngest brother and then, after Tolui’s death, 
to his widow Sorqaqtani and her sons? Rashid al-Din offers a some- 
what feeble explanation—Chinggis Khan foresaw that Tolui’s line 
would eventually attain the imperial dignity, and so deliberately made 
them more powerful from the outset!'!*—-which amounts to no more 
than an attempt to justify the Toluid coup of 1251-2. Professor 
Allsen has drawn attention to the way in which the Secret History, for 
instance, first composed in 1228 or 1240, underwent revisions in the 
wake of that coup.''* It may well be significant that even here Rashid 


"0 Rashid al-Din, JT, 1/2, in TVOJRAO, 15 (1888), 224, 228 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 
I/2, 278, 279); II, 213-14 (tr. Boyle, SGK, pp. 163, 164). 

"l Toid., 1/2, in TVOIRAO, 15 (1888), 194-5 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 266); of also 
p. 215 (tr. p. 274). 

2 E.g., Fletcher, “The Mongols,” p. 36; Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, pp. 60-1; 
Barfield, Perilous Frontier, p. 195. 

"3 Rashid al-Din, 77, II, 214 (tr. Boyle, SGK, p. 164). 

"14 Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, pp. 39-42. 
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al-Din finds no corroboration; instead, the Secret History says plainly 
that Tolui was given four “thousands” just as was each of his older 
brothers.''? Rashid al-Din’s information looks as if it was the prod- 
uct of still later doctoring of the facts. If his testimony regarding the 
101,000 troops has any basis in reality, it can only refer to the army 
of the centre (gol), which would have been under Tolui’s command 
during the interregnum preceding Ogédei’s election in 1229 and 
then handed over to the new qa’an. And possibly a faint echo of this 
is to be found elsewhere in the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, where Rashid al-Din 
seems to admit that Tolui’s forces were subordinate to “whoever 
rules the great yurt and station” (i.e. the qa’an).'!® 


"3S SH, § 242, wr. Cleaves, p. 175, and tr. de Rachewiltz, chap. 10, PFEH, 26 
(March 1982), 46. 

"6 Rashid al-Din, 77, I/2, in TVOIRAO, 15 (1888), 228 (tr. Smirnova, SL, 1/2, 
279). An anecdote designed to illustrate Sorqaqtani’s loyalty may also be linked. 
The qa’an Ogédei arbitrarily transferred some “thousands” (the details vary in the 
two different versions found in the 77) which belonged to Sorqaqtani and her sons 
to his own son Kédoén. Some noyans in the service of the Toluids protested vigor- 
ously to Sorqaqtani, who conceded that they were right but pointed out that all of 
them, including herself and her sons, belonged to the qa’an and it was his pre- 
rogative to do as he saw fit: ibid, pp. 224-6 (tr. Smirnova, SL, I/2, 278); II, 223-4 
(tr. Boyle, SGX, pp. 169-70). The troops in question may have been part of the 
gol over which Tolui as regent had briefly wielded authority. 
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MONGOL NOMADISM AND MIDDLE EASTERN 
GEOGRAPHY: QISHLAQS AND TUMENS 


Joun Masson Smiru, JR. 


I can tell you that in summer all the armies of the 
Tartars of the Levant are stationed in [Greater 
Armenia], because it has the best summer pas- 
turage for beasts. So the Tartars spend the sum- 
mer here with their beasts; but they do not winter 
here, because of the intense cold of the snow, which 
falls in these regions in prodigious quantities, so 
that the beasts could not survive it. So the Tartars 
depart with the onset of winter and withdraw to 
a warmer region, where they find plenty of grass 
and good pasturage for their beasts. 


Marco Polo! 


By 1256, the build-up of Mongol forces in the Middle East was com- 
plete. Hiilegii had arrived with a large army, and to it were attached 
the units already there. Hiilegii then employed all these forces in 
the invasion of Iraq that ended with the taking of Baghdad and 
destruction of the Caliph and Caliphate. By examination of this cam- 
paign it has been possible with reasonable approximation to establish 
the size of Hiilegii’s army. The officers named in the sources as com- 
manding units of the army number fifteen when Hiilegii himself is 
included (as commander, no doubt, of a personal guard force, keshig, 
of 10,000 men). On the assumption that these officers commanded 
tiimens, units of ten thousand men, the whole army numbered, in 
principle, 150,000 men.? When the campaign was over, the army’s 


‘ The Travels of Marco Polo, tr. R. Latham (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1958; reprint 
of 1980 [n.b. pagination varies among reprints]), p. 48. 

2 J.M. Smith, Jr., “Mongol manpower and Persian population”, JESHO, 18/3 
(1975). Scholarly opinion differs on the correspondence between the nominal and 
the actual strengths of Mongol timens. I have argued that it was high, by analogy 
to the nomad forces of the Akkoyunlu, which were kept almost up to, and in one 
case somewhat over, nominal strength in several plausible reports: see “‘Ayn Jalit: 
Mamlik Success or Mongol Failure?”, H7AS, 44/2 (December 1984), 310, n. 5. 
Thomas Allsen argues (in Mongol Imperialism [Berkeley, 1987], pp. 193-94 and 206, 
citing Ch’i-ch’ing Hsiao, The Military Establishment of the Yuan Dynasty (Cambridge, 
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units retired to their assigned territories, for this was a nomad army, 
and, as William of Rubruck tells us, “.. . every commander, according 
to whether he has a greater or smaller number of men under him, 
is familiar with the limits of his pasturelands and where he ought 
to graze in summer and winter, in spring and autumn. For in the 
winter they move down southwards to the warmer regions, and 
in the summer they move up northwards to the colder ones.”? To 
what extent may we, too, become familiar with these pastures and 
their limits? 

The Mongol troops sent to the Middle East were accompanied 
by their families and herds.* Since the families may be conservatively 
estimated as including 5-6 persons, the human population implied 
by the 150,000 soldiers numbered between 750,000 and 900,000— 
a population similar in size to that of Outer Mongolia itself in 
those days. The attached animal population, at a guess, included, 


MA, 1978], pp. 170-71 [note 27 to p. 72]) that the actual numbers were well 
below the nominal, judging by the classification of timens into three categories: those 
with at least 7,000 soldiers, those with at least 5,000, and those with at least 3,000— 
note that these figures are minima. A likely case in point is provided by B. Manz, 
The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge, 1989), p. 34: the Aazdra (Thousand) 
of Khulm was known as the Seven Hundred (Dulan Jawun/dolughan ja‘un). 1 believe 
that of these categories, only the first, and perhaps the second, apply to nomads. 
In any community of ten thousand nomad families, a certain number would, as a 
result of bad luck or bad management, be undercapitalized in animals—possessing 
fewer than 100 sheep-equivalents—and thus most likely lacking also in the horses 
and equipment needed for military service. In the Narobanchin Temple commu- 
nity of Mongol nomads studied by H.H. Vreeland, such marginal nomads amounted 
to about 25%: see Mongol Community and Kinship Structure (New Haven, 1954), p. 31, 
counting half of Group 6 and all of Group 7, who owned fewer than 100 sheep. 
Thus a normal timen could include ten thousand men (and their families and herds), 
but could not reliably and predictably be expected to field more than 70% of them. 
The timens providing five thousand men I imagine to have been either marginally- 
capitalized nomads, like the Iranian Basseri, whose families, on average, own some- 
what under 100 sheep, and who thus would be unlikely to be able to field more 
than half of their men equipped and mounted to Mongol specifications; or nomads 
like the Iranian Bakhtiyari depicted in the documentary film, “Grass,” (1925) by 
M.C. Cooper and E.B. Shoedsack (and in Cooper’s book of the same ttle [New 
York, 1925]), whose migration was so difficult as to require the presence of many 
of the men. The 3,000-man témens were probably drawn from settled, mixed-farm- 
ing populations like that of the Manchus, who could field only one man in three: 
see M. Rossabi, China and Inner Asia (London, 1975), pp. 86-87. From their con- 
ventional sedentary subjects the Mongols usually conscripted only one man in ten. 

> The Mission of Friar William of Rubruck, tr. P. Jackson; ed. P. Jackson and 
D. Morgan (London, 1990), p. 72. 

* As we can tell from the slowness of Hiilegii’s journey from Mongolia to the 
Middle East: his pace was set by the sheep and goats of his men and their fami- 
lies; these small animals can only travel 3-4 miles a day. 
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per family, 100 sheep (or their equivalent) for subsistence, and 10 
horses providing transport (and gumis) for the family and mounts for 
the man of the family when on active military duty. This is perhaps 
an underestimation: Inner Asian nomads, on average, seem to have 
had more than 100 sheep-equivalents (se) per family, and a herd 
of 10 horses might not have met a family’s need for draft, riding, 
milking and breeding stock in addition to the 5 combat mounts (geld- 
ings), and perhaps 3 horses to serve as food on campaign. In any 
case, on this calculation each family would have possessed the equiv- 
alent of 150 sheep (taking the horse as having the value of 5 sheep); 
the whole army would have had 22,500,000 sheep-equivalents,’ and 
each ttimen 1,500,000 s—e. 

In general terms, the Mongol forces were distributed through three 
regions, Anatolia, Adharbayjan and “Khurasan,” which were, respec- 
tively, considered as the Right Wing, Center, and Left Wing of the 
army for organizational purposes. “Khurasan” (including roughly 
northeastern Iran, Afghanistan and Turkmenia to the Oxus), had 
been colonized by Mongol nomad units following the conquest of 
the Khwarazmian empire in 1219-22.° In 1230, “thirty thousand 
horsemen” arrived under Chormaghun’s command to reduce and 
occupy Adharbayjan and gain control of adjacent territories.’ And 
finally, when Hiilegii arrived, he sent the army in Adharbayjan, now 
commanded by Baiju, further west into Anatolia, and replaced it 
with troops which had come with him to the Middle East; some of 
these may also have augmented the forces in Khurasan and Anatolia. 
Each nomad unit was assigned its own pastures, on which it migrated 


> The animal population of Outer Mongolia has been about 25 million in recent 
years (and was close to that on the eve of the catastrophic collectivization pro- 
gram inflicted on it starting in 1929). In 1990 about 14 million were sheep, 
5 million goats, 3 million cattle, 2 million horses and 0.6 million camels (see The 
Mongolia Society Newsletter of July 1991); these would amount to about 47 million 
sheep-equivalents. 

° For a detailed discussion, see J. Aubin, “L’ethnogénése des Qaraunas,” Turcica, I 
(1969), 65-94. Aubin deals with three commanders, Dayir [Tayir], Méngedii and 
Negiider, which would imply three timens, but he also mentions that another com- 
mander, Ogotur, was associated with Mongedii, and that Méngedii is said to have 
led two étimens; the occupying army thus seems to have included four émens. 

7 “Ala al-Din ‘Ata-Mabk Juwayni, The History of the World-Conqueror, J.A. Boyle 
trans. (Manchester, 1958), I, p. 190. Rashid al-Din, The Successors of Genghis Khan 
[RaD, Successors], J.A. Boyle trans. (New York, 1971), p. 33. Other sources, as for 
instance the Georgian Chronicle (in M.F. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, I [St. Petersburg, 
1849], p. 511), speak of a larger force, perhaps the product of local conscription. 
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according to plan and necessity, subject to occasional reassignment 
or temporary displacement in accordance with the migratory whims 
of the rulers, military necessities, or ecological desiderata. 

Pasture assignments to individual commanders or units are seldom 
mentioned; the details were probably military secrets. But the assign- 
ments were apparently made by ttmen, as we see in the case of a 
Qaraiinds tiimen given a qishlaq, winter pasture, in Baghdad and _yaylaq, 
summer pasture, in the Siyahkih.® Moreover, the Middle Eastern 
Mongol rulers, I believe, like those elsewhere, moved and camped 
with a large following (ordu) that included the individual establish- 
ments of the royal women, and the royal guard (keshig), a unit of 
10,000 men—with, of course, their families and herds. Accordingly, 
the list of the pastures used by the Mongol rulers should reveal many 
of the timen-sized grazing grounds of their Middle Eastern empire. 
And since the Mongol rulers, like nomad tribal chiefs in general, 
had access at will to whatever yaylaq or gishlag they wished, and 
made use of many different ones, the list of the ones they used at 
one time or another should indicate many of the pastures and routes 
ordinarily occupied by the édémens of ordinary Mongol nomads. 

The pastures in Adharbayjan and western Khurasan are for the 
most part named, along with the routes connecting them and the 
dates on which they were used, in the notices by Rashid al-Din, 
Kashani and others, of the migratory movements of the rulers of 
the Mongol Middle East.? But few rulers visited central or western 
Anatolia, to say nothing of the more easterly parts of “Khurasan,” 
so that the pastures in those regions receive only incidental mention, 
if any, and resort must therefore be made to less well-informed or 
later works such as Aqsarayi and Shikari for Anatolia, and the his- 
tories of Tamerlane for Eastern Khurasan. As an example of a 
detailed notice, take the movements of Geikhatu from the summer 
of 1292 to the summer of 1294.'° His yaylag in 1292 was in the 
Alataq, mountains north of Lake Van in eastern Anatolia (effectively 
part of Adharbayjan for Mongol pastoral and administrative pur- 


8 Rashid al-Din, Ta’rikh-i Mubdarak-i Ghazani, partial ed. by K. Jahn, Geschichte 
der Ilpane Abaga bis Gaipatii (1265-1295) [RaD/A] (’s-Gravenhage, 1957), p. 48. 

° The migrations of Oljeitii, known primarily from Kashani, have been investi- 
gated by Charles Melville, “The Itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii, 1304-16,” Jran, 28 
(1990). 

0 RaD/A, pp. 85-86. 
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poses).'' He left for the gishlag of Arran, in the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Aras and Kura rivers, at the end of Rajab 691 
(17 July), arriving no later than 18 November (6 Dhi-l-Hijjah 691). 
On 24 May 1293 (16 Jumada al-akhira 692), he left Arran for Tabriz 
and Maragha, which latter he departed on 18 June (12 Rajab) for 
the Siyahktth (see below). He was camped at Ashkamar at the end 
of Sha‘ban (4 August); on 16 August (12 Ramadan) he proceeded 
to Awjan, on 23 August (19 Ramadan) to Hashtrid, and thence via 
Maragha to Arran, where he spent the winter. In the spring, he left 
the gishlaq in Jumada al-akhira 693 (30 March—28 April 1294) for 
Alataq, arriving no later than 12 June (16 Rajab). 

Charles Melville has concluded that “No... obvious pattern emerges 
from the dates given for Oljeitii’s seasonal migrations, either in terms 
of arrival or departure ...”!? and the same may be said for the 
movements of the earlier Mongol courts. One year the court, or at 
least the ruler, left Tabriz for Arran on 17 October;'* another year 
they (or he) departed on 17 November.'* Since the journey covered 
approximately 200 miles, the movement of the whole royal establish- 
ment, including its sheep and goats travelling at some 3 miles per 
day (mpd), would have taken some 67 days, putting the arrival around 
23 December after a start on 14 October, and around 23 January (!) 
from a start on 17 November. The preferred royal yayldg in the 
Alataq was occupied on an apparently even more irregular schedule, 
with arrivals recorded at various times between 12 June and 7 October 
(),!° and departures from 17 July’® to as late as 5 November (!).!” 
Moving sheep and goats the 260-odd miles from Alataq to Arran 
along the relatively-protected Aras valley via Nakhichevan, would 
have taken some 87 days: until 31 January (!) from a start on 5 
November. It seems likely that on some occasions the women and 
children, sheep and goats were sent to the gishlaq earlier in the 


'! Hamdullah Mustawi Qazwini, Nuzhat al-Quliib, G. Le Strange trans. (Leyden 
and London, 1919), p. 100, locates Alataéq in Greater Armenia, and that, in turn, 
in Iran. The (usually royal) forces summering in the Alataq were also part of the 
Center. 

Melville, “Itineraries,” p. 59. 

_ 8 Rashid al-Din, Ta’rtkh-i Mubdrak-i Ghazani, partial trans. by K. Jahn, Geschichte 
Gazan-Han’s [RaD/G] (London, 1940), p. 87. 

 RaD/A, p. 67. 

'S 12 June: RaD/A, p. 86. 7 October: RaD/G, p. 135. 

© RaD/A, p. 85. 

'" RaD/G, p. 135. 
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season, and that the ruler and his men, with their horses, lingered 
in higher country while the fine fall weather lasted, and then has- 
tened away.'® At a grazed horse’s pace of 15 mpd the trip to Arran 
from Tabriz would have taken only about two weeks, and from 
Alataq about 18 days.'° 

The routes between the summer and winter pastures, often different, 
because of the “offroad” capacity of nomads, from the traditional 
commercial roads, can probably be ascertained, as Jean Aubin has 
done for western Khurasan, although I have not attempted to do so 
here.” And with the determination of the routes, the interesting ques- 
tion concerning their difficulty may also be answerable. In Mongolia 
and much of Inner Asia (although not in Chaghatai’s realm) the 
Mongols could practice “horizontal nomadism,” movement—often 
exiguous and generally easy—-from one pasture to another, not under 
climatic duress, although often northwards in summer and to the 
south in winter, but in search of optimal grazing and comfortable 
living conditions. However, movement between highland summer 
pastures and lowland winter pastures, forced upon the nomads by 
snow and heat in the Middle East and Central Asia—“vertical no- 
madism”—involves passage through mountain ranges and can be 
very difficult.2) The Mongols doubtless monopolized the easy routes 
for their own people, relegating the Tiirkmen, Yiiriiks, and various 
Iranian nomads to the hard ones, but there are indications that even 
the Mongol rulers in the Middle East found migrating somewhat 
more demanding than did their counterparts in other regions. Ibn 
Battiita, for instance, makes frequent mention of the use of wagons 


'8 T drove from Tehran to Istanbul in November, 1961, and all through Adharbayjan 
the weather was sunny and warm, encouraging alfresco lunches beside the car; it 
grew cooler in E. Turkey to Erzurum, and rain and sleet fell between Erzurum 
and Erzinjan. 

'S Movement by the ruler and his men apart from their families and sheep and 
goats must account for the relatively rapid pace of most of Oljeitii’s migrations, as 
discussed and tabulated by Melville. 

20 Jean Aubin, “Réseau pastoral et réseau caravanier. Les grand’routes du Khuras- 
san a l’époque mongole,” Le Monde Iranien et L’Islam, 1 (Geneva, 1971). 

2! As for instance in the case (cited above, n. 1) of the Bakhtiyari nomads in the 
film, “Grass” by Cooper and Shoedsack, and the Turkish nomads described by 
D.G. Bates, Nomads and Farmers: a Study of the Yoriik of Southeastern Turkey (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Museum of Anthropology Anthropological Papers, No. 52, 
1973). Thomas J. Barfield opines, based on his field work on nomads in Afghanistan, 
sometimes in places formerly used by the Mongols (Badghis, Gurziwan, Qiindiiz 
and Baghlan) that the vertical migrations in the Middle East are for the most part 
much easier than that of the Bakhtiyari in “Grass” (personal communication). 
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by the Mongols of the Golden Horde, but says nothing at all about 
wagons when describing the migration of Sultan Aba Sa‘id from 
Baghdad to Tabriz.” (The Middle Eastern Mongols may have had 
to use pack animals instead of wagons because of the prevalence of 
terrain that wagons could not negotiate. More difficult migrations 
would have meant more hardship for the animals, and a need for 
more human labor—especially “male manpower”—in overcoming 
obstacles. These difficulties would in turn have affected the Mongol 
army adversely, reducing the availability of soldiery and the fitness 
of their horses, and degrading témens from the capacity to field at 
least 7000 troops to the second-rate, 5000-man category. It was to 
cope with these problems, perhaps, that Ghazan took 13 half-strength 
tiimens on campaign against the Mamluks in 1299,% made special 
measures for provisioning the army from agricultural proceeds, and 
eventually decided to reintroduce igta‘ grants that were, inter aha, to 
enable soldiers to keep two or three horses at all times fat and ready 
for service).** 

Turning to the gishlags and _ydylags themselves, we know best those 
of Adharbayjan. The most important gishlags were those of Arran, 
the triangular district between the Kura and Aras rivers and the 
mountains of Qarabagh;* Mighan (details below);”° the valley of the 
Zarineh Riid/Jaghatu that flows into the southern end of Lake 
Urmiye;”’ the valley of the Safid Rid/Qizil Uzin/Hiilen Miren, 
which flows into the Caspian; the district of Baghdad; and the 


2 Tbn Battata, The Travels of Ibn Battiita, tr. H.A.R. Gibb (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press; Hakluyt Society publications, second series, No. CXVII, 1959), 
vol. II, 342-44, 472-73, 482, 485-86. 

3 Smith, “‘Ayn Jalat,” p. 329. 

** RaD/G, p. 302. I was made aware of these fat horses—as of many other 
Mongol matters—by Ann K.S. Lambton’s most informative book, Continuity and 
Change in Medieval Persia (Albany, NY, 1988), p. 126. 

* RaD/A, passim, e.g. p. 11; RaD/G, passim, e.g. p. 87. 

© RaD/G, p. 95. 

77 RaD/A, p. 11. I am indebted to John Boyle’s work in Chapter 4 of The 
Cambridge History of Iran, vol. V, The Saljuq and Mongol Periods (Cambridge, 1968) for 
the locations of this and many other places. 

8 RaD/G, p. 151. 

*° RaD/A, pp. 41, 48; RaD/G, pp. 105, 120. Ibn Battita’s eyewitness account 
(Travels, II, 343) of the departure from Baghdad of Siltan Abi Sa‘id, accompanied 
by “the great amirs [of Thousands?], who number about fifty,” as well as “the sul- 
tan’s mamluks,” makes it sound as if all of the units of the Center, except for the 
Diyarbakr command, had wintered around Baghdad. Besides the Baghdad gishlaq, 
there were others around Hilla and in northern Iraq: Dagiiq, Irbil and Mosul are 
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region, with at least one tiémen stationed in it, of Diyarbakr*° (con- 
sidered by the Mongols, administratively and ecologically, as part of 
Adharbayjan, like the Alataq). The yaylags were in the Alataq, north 
of Lake Van;?! at Sughirlak (“Marmot Meadows”) around Takht-i 
Sulayman and the Qirk Builagh mountains;” on the Siyahkih, the 
watershed range between the Zarineh Rid and Safid Rid rivers;* 
and on the Qongqur Oleng (“Brown Meadow”)-—the plain of Sul- 
taniyya.** In addition to these, there were doubtless pastures in Trans- 
caucasia, used by the important commanders and units assigned to 
Georgia, as for instance Qutlughshah, sent with an “army,” pre- 
sumably at least a timen, by Ghazan in 701.% 

The assumption that royal gishlags were selected to accommodate 
the rulers’ éimen-sized entourage may be tested in one Adharbayjan 
case. Thanks to the work of Vladimir Minorsky,*© the gishlag of 
Miaghan, the favorite of the early Mongol occupants of Adharbayjan 
from Chormaghun through Hiilegii, may be roughly appraised. 
According to Minorsky’s calculations, the Mighan steppe consisted 
of some 5000 sq km in the (former Soviet) Republic of Azerbaijan, 
plus an area 50-70 km by 50 km in Iran; all this comes to some- 
thing like 2 million acres. Applying Soviet agronomists’ average figure 
of 534 lbs of grass per acre (600 kg/hectare) from good Inner Asian 
steppe,” the Mighan steppe should produce some 534,000 tons of 


mentioned by Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, tr. E.A.W. Budge (London, 1932), I, 480, 
486, 497. This suggests that a good part of the Iraqi lowland adjacent to the Zagros 
served the Mongols as winter pastures. The small pockets of “Tiirkmen” popula- 
tion still present in Irbil, Kirkuk and elsewhere in the hills edging these lowlands 
may be remnants of those “Mongols.” 

%° Presumably in the “high-steppe” but only slightly snowy (10-20 days of snow- 
cover), country extending along the Tigris around and below modern Diyarbekir 
city, although possibly further south, on the extensive “plains steppe” along the 
Turko-Syrian border. The transfer of a Qaratnas témen from its gishlag around 
Baghdad to one around Diyarbakr is mentioned in RaD/A, pp. 48-49. Diyarbakr 
is frequently mentioned by Rashid al-Din and others as one of the major regional 
commands. 

31 RaD/A, passim, e.g., p. 11. RaD/G, passim, e.g., p. 135. 

2% RaD/A, pp. 66, 73. 

33 RaD/A, pp. 11, 48. 

% RaD/A, p. 73. There were summer pastures also at Sayin, between Sarab and 
Ardabil, presumably on the meadows of Mt. Sabalan (RaD/A, p. 66), and around 
Awjan, a bit southeast of Tabriz, by Mt. Sahand (RaD/G, p. 120), but these seem 
to have served only for short-term encampments. 

% RaD/G, p. 140. 

36 “Makan,” ET’, 

37 LV. Larin, Pasture Economy and Meadow Cultiation (Jerusalem, 1962), p. 263 and 
passim. The best pastures of Outer Mongolia yield 540 kg/ha, or 481 Ibs/acre: 
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grass annually.** Data on the nutritional values of straw of various 
kinds, and information on the nutritional needs of sheep and horses-— 
ponies—of the Mongolian type, indicate that a sheep requires about 
4 lbs of straw (or dry grass) a day: three-quarters of a ton a year, 
and a pony about 9 lbs a day or 1.64 tons a year.*® On the assump- 
tion, discussed above, that the average Mongol family kept 100 sheep 
(or the equivalent) and 10 horses, its animals would have needed 
some 490 Ibs of straw or dry grass each day; nearly 30 tons for a 
four-month stay on the gishlég. 534,000 tons of grass should there- 
fore support almost 18,000 families. This calculation suggests that 
Mighan could comfortably support a téimen in qishldq, as well as the 
establishments of the royal wives and ministers, the total of which 
doubtless considerably exceeded 10,000 families.*! The Mongol rulers 
after Hiilegii probably preferred Arran to Mighan because it could 
accommodate an even larger entourage.*? The other gishlags cannot 
be so conveniently delimited, but with the aid of large-scale maps, 
data on vegetation, and perhaps satellite photographs, it should even- 
tually be possible to work out their size, productivity and pastoral 
carrying-capacity in considerable detail. 

In Anatolia, the first Mongols we have to account for are the 
three tiémens originally sent to the Middle East under Chormaghun 


LKh. Ovdiyenko, Economic-Geographical Sketch of the Mongolian People’s Republic, Mongolia 
Society Occasional Papers, No. 3 (Bloomington, 1965), p. 59. 

8° Since the Mongols occupied Mighan in winter, after the grass would have 
lost its seed, this tonnage (which is based on data for hay) overestimates the amount 
available—but I do not know by how much (wheat hay has about 25% more 
calories than wheat straw). I assume that the Mongols reserved the grass growing 
on the gishlags for winter use only, so that, on arrival, their animals would not be 
grazing only on the leftovers of herds that had made use of the region in other 
seasons. 

39 M.E. Ensminger, Sheep and Wool Science, 3rd ed. (Danville, IL: Interstate, 1964), 
193; H. Epstein, Domestic Animals of China (Farnham Royal, 1969), pp. 34, 100; LV. 
Larin, Pasture Rotation (Jerusalem, 1962), p. 110; J.W. Evans, et al., The Horse (San 
Francisco, 1977), pp. 324-29. 

*® The modern Shahseven nomads, however, remain in their Maghan gishlag for 
some six months, leaving in May and returning in October, according to R. Tapper, 
Pasture and Politics: Economics, Conflict and Ritual among the Shahsevan Nomads of Northwestern 
Iran (London, 1979), p. 24. 

*' This calculation is supported by the evidence of later nomad practice. Around 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Shahseven nomads to the estimated num- 
ber of ten thousand families wintered on the Mighan steppe: see Tapper, p. 18. 

* Aba Sa‘td’s mobile court included about 50 “great amirs”; the “sultan’s mam- 
luks”; several of his wives, each with her own establishment and, at the end of the 
day’s march, separate camp; another establishment for the bureaucrats; and one 
each for the amirs: see Ibn Battiita, II, 343. 
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by Ogédei#* and moved from Adharbayjan to Anatolia, now under 
the leadership of Baiju, by Hiilegii on his arrival.“* The troops moved 
in to stay, bringing their families and flocks,* and seem to have 
remained, subject to generational change and some replacement of 
personnel or units lost during invasions, local wars and rebellions, 
throughout the Mongol period: Tamerlane found 30-40,000 fami- 
lies of “Qara Tatars” to take away with him from Anatolia at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.” 

The gishlags of the Anatolian army were located, for the most part, 
in the region of low precipitation, 5-15 inches annually, and of 
“high-plateau steppe” that extends northeastward from around Qonya 
(modern Turkish Konya) to the upper reaches of the Qizil Irmaq 
(Kazihrmak).*” They included pastures around Agqsaray (Aksaray), 
Agqshehir (Aksehir),*® Qirshehir (Kirsehir),°° and Nigde (Nigde).>! 
Others, still within the central high-plateau steppe zone, but in a 
separate region of only lowish (10-15 inch) rainfall, were around 
Delije (Delice), east of Ankara, and along the (upper, presumably) 
Sakarya river, west of Ankara.* Anatolian ydylags included those of 
Beyshehir (Beysehir) by the lake of the same name west of Qonya, 
and Iigin (Ilgin), east of Aqshehir, recorded by the late, but appar- 
ently well-informed chronicler Shikari.** These summer pastures were 
presumably occupied in seasonal alternation with the gishlags nearby 


8 Juwayni, I, 190; RaD, Successors, p. 33. 

* Brosset, Georgie, p. 539. 

© Husayn b. Muhammad Ibn Bibi, ALAwamir al-Ala@’iyya fi'l-Umir al-‘Ala’iyya, 
Turkish trans. by N. Lugal and A.S. Erzi, El-Eoamiril-Al@yye fv'l-umirtl-Al@yye 
(Ankara, 1957), p. 256. 

“© Manz, Tamerlane, p. 102. 

*” Oxford Regional Economic Atlas: The Middle East and North Africa (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), 22-23 (“Vegetation”) and 26-27 (“Rainfall”). Gf A. Tanoflu, 
S. Ering and E. Tiimertekin, Turkiye Atlas (Istanbul, [1961]), maps #40 (“Snow- 
cover”) and #51 (“Vegetation”). 

*8 Karim al-Din Mahmid Agsarayi, Musamarat al-Akbar, Turkish trans. by M.N. 
Gencosman; ed. F.N. Uzluk, Selguk? Devletleri Tarihi (Ankara, 1943), pp. 137, 138, 
224, 

* Tbn Bibi, p. 267; Aqsarayi, p. 342. Anon. Ta’rtkh-i Al-i Sehiig, facsimile and 
Turkish trans. by F.N. Uzluk, Anadolu Selguklulan Devleti Tarihi, IT (Ankara, 1952), 
p- 55. 

50 Aqsarayt, p. 191. Qirshehir served also as a yaylag: Aqsarayt, 170. 

51 Aqsarayi p. 191. 

8 Aqsarayi, 187, 254. I presume that the winter pastures were located along the 
Delije river. 

5° Aqsarayi, 344. 

54 Stkdri’nin Karaman Ogullan Tarihi, tr. Mes’ud Koman (Konya, 1946), p. 27. 
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around Aqshehir (mentioned above); the movements were doubtless 
managed by the Mongol generals headquartered, according to Shikari, 
at the towns of Beyshehir and Ilgin, as well as at Aqshehir.>> Shikari 
also has a Mongol commander stationed at Ishaqli (Ishak), between 
Agqshehir and Afyon,® whose troops, families and herds would also 
have wintered around Agshehir and found summer pastures in the 
mountains to the west (where there were still nomads, in the round 
frame tents of Inner Asia, when I drove southwest from Agqshehir 
in the spring of 1966). I imagine that the officer at Aqshehir was a 
ttimen commander, and that those at Beyshehir, Ilgin and Ishaqli 
were his subordinates, commanders of Thousands. The commander 
placed by Shikari at Nigde*’ must have supervised not only the local 
gishlag, but also the important one nearby at Aqsaray and the adja- 
cent ydylags in the Melendiz mountains and the Ala Dagh.*® And 
the officer at Qayseri? would have coordinated movements by his 
command between the upland meadows of Mt. Erjiyas and other 
mountains to the south and east,®° and the winter pastures around 
Qirshehir (which also had its own yaylaqg), and possibly Delije.*! The 
Mongol commander at Ankara,” probably subordinated to Qayseri, 
doubtless used local summer pastures in conjunction with the Sakarya 
and perhaps Delije gishlaqs. 

Mention is also made of a ydylag in Toqat (Tokat)® and a gishlag 
in Niksar,* and of some sort of Mongol presence in Amasya. Some 
of the “Qara Tatars” taken away by Tamerlane were associated with 
Amasya, and dried remains of several persons said to be Mongols, 
including one Ishbugha Noyan, have been found in Amasya under 
the Burmah Minare Mosque, and are now displayed in the Sultan 


55 Ibid., pp. 34, 45, 74 (Beyshehir and Ilgin); p. 45 (Aqshehir). 

5° Ibid., pp. 34, 74, 118. 

57 Ibid., pp. 34, 45, 118. 

58 Part of the Taurus range; not the Alataéq (Alad&gh) north of Lake Van. 

° Ibid, pp. 31, 45. 

6° Some modern nomads summer around Pinarbasi, east of Qayseri, although 
they winter in Hatay (Alexandretta) province (which was held by the Mamluks in 
the Mongol period (after 1268), and most likely cut off from Anatolia as well by 
the Cilician Armenians occupying the routes necessary for migration): see Bates, 
Nomads and Farmers. 

6! Aqsarayi, pp. 170, 191. 

® Shikari, pp. 44, 51. 

$3 Aqsarayi, p. 254. 

Ibid, p. 340. 

® H. Roemer, “Timur in Iran,” Ch. 2 of The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. VI, 
The Timurid and Safavid Periods (London, 1986), p. 56. 
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Mes’ut Tiirbe. These pastures are unlikely to have supported large 
Mongol units. The vegetation is mixed trees, bushes and grass rather 
than pure steppe. Erzinjan (Erzincan) is said to have provided both 
yaylag and qishlag,© and there are small pockets of steppe around 
Erzinjan that, on rough estimation, seem about half the size of 
Mighan’s pastures, and might have sufficed for either a summer’s 
or a winter’s stay (but not both) by a tiimen.®’ 

The carrying capacity of the Anatolian gishlags is suggested in 
some cases. In (perhaps) the fall of 1260, “Alinjak” (Alinaq?) Noyan 
was sent to maintain the Mongol interests in Anatolia, with “count- 
less troops,” (probably intending a éiimen) which he established, pre- 
sumably in gishlag, at Aqsaray.® During the 1270’s Prince Qonghurtai 
and two generals, Tuqu and Tudun, spent one winter at Delije, pre- 
sumably with two timens, possibly three, depending on the size of 
the prince’s command.® Tuqu and Tudun were in gishlag around 
Qirshehir when the Mamluks under Baybars invaded Anatolia in 
the spring of 1277, and another Mongol commander, Baiju, accord- 
ing to Aqsarayi, perhaps with another timen, was at Nigde (he did 
not join Tuqu and Tudun in time to help them in their unsuccess- 
ful defense against Baybars).” In the winter of 685/1286-87, Prince 
Geikhatu arrived at Aqsaray with 20,000 “armored horsemen.”” It 
would appear from these notices that the central Anatolian pastures 
were more than large enough to accommodate the Mongol units 
stationed there, and that at first these units made use of different 
ones in different years. It would appear from Shikari’s account, how- 
ever, that by the mid-fourteenth century the assignment of pastures 
to units had crystallized, although some of the units best remembered 
in his time, presumably from their proximity to Qaraman (Karaman) 
may only have been Thousands, since there were so many of them. 

In western Khurdsan, the principal gishlag was in “Mazandaran” — 
which actually meant the lowlands along the lower courses of the 


86 Aqsarayi, p. 223. 

57 See the vegetation map in Tiirkiye Atlas, #51. The winter climate in these 
places is worse too than that in the central zone, although Erzinjan is in the same 
class as Nigde: see Tiirkiye Atlan, map #40 (“Snow-cover’). 

6 Agqsarayi, p. 157. 

59 Aqsarayi, p. 187; he speaks (p. 185) of the “countless troops” of their army. 
Rashid al-Din (RaD/A, p. 31) specifies that Tuqu and Tudun—along with Tuqu’s 
brother, Argatu, whom he says was with them—commanded timens. 

” Aqsarayi, p. 191. Cf RaD/A, p. 31. 

"| Aqsarayi, p. 224. 
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Gurgan and Atrak rivers.”” Others, located around Merv and Abiward, 
and in Quhistan, were apparently also major, éiéimen-sized winter pas- 
tures.”’ The western yaylags lay around Demavend, Esran (between 
Firizkth and Simnfn), Radk4n, Kalpish, Shuturkth, and Khabishan.” 
Eastern Khurasan (Afghanistan) had gishlags around Herat, Oiindiz, 
and Andkhiid,” and _yaylags in Badghis and Jiawayn (complementing 
the Herat gishlég), Baghlan (for Qiindiiz), and Gurziwan (for And- 
khid).” Furthermore, the Qaraiinas tiimen of the insubordinate and 


® For much of the following information on the pastures of “western” Khurasan, 
I am indebted to Aubin’s “Réseau pastoral.” The Mazandaran qishlag is mentioned, 
for example, in RaD/A, pp. 6, 10 and passim (Abaqa); and RaD/G, p. 41 (Ghazan). 
“Mazandaran” probably included the gishlags of Sultan Duwin of Astarabad, 
Qaratughan near Sultan Duwin, and Saray-i Jamah in Gurgan that are sometimes 
separately specified. 

3 Merv: RaD/G, pp. 15-16. Abiward: RaD/G, p. 23. Quhistan: RaD/G, p. 26. 
“Abiward” probably stands for a larger zone, the Atak (T. etek, skirt), the lower 
slopes of the Kopet Dagh that separates the northeastern Iranian highlands from 
the Turkmenian lowlands; see J.M. Smith, Jr., The History of the Sarbadar Dynasty, 
1336-1381 AD. and Its Sources (The Hague, 1970), p. 94. A lingering indication of 
the Quhistan pastures, and a residual trace of its dimen may occur on the Soviet map 
of “The Peoples of Hither [Perednei] Asia” (Moscow: Academy of Science Ethnog- 
raphy Institute, 1960), which shows, extending south from Turbat-i Haydari about 
half way to Qayin (which was in Qazwini’s Quhistan), a Turkic-speaking people 
labelled as “Karai” (perhaps Keraits?). Still other gishiags are infrequently mentioned 
and were probably only occasionally used; those near Nishaptir, on the northeast- 
ern Iranian plateau, turned out to be dangerously unsuitable: RaD/G, p. 23. 

™ Demavend: RaD/G, pp. 10, 41. Esran: RaD/G, p. 32. Radkan: RaD/G, p. 23. 
Kalpiish: Smith, Sarbadar Dynasty, p. 93. Shuturkith (location uncertain): RaD/G, 
pp. 22, 23, 36. Khabishan: RaD/G, p. 23. There were two Radkans, both yaylags, 
one near Astarabad, the other between Tis and Khabishan. Tis, Abiward, and 
Sarakhs are mentioned in RaD/G, p. 140 as places that Prince Kharbanda (Oljeitii) 
visited or administered one summer, but they should not therefore be considered 
yaylags; Tas might have served as administrative center for nearby Radkan. 

% Herat: RaD/G, pp. 16, 26. Qundtiz and Andkhiid: Manz, Tamerlane, pp. 25, 
159-60. 

7 Manz, loc. cit. Much pertinent information is also to be found in Aubin, 
“L’ethnogénése,” although it lacks the specificity about yaylags and qishlags of his 
“Réseau pastoral.” I have differentiated western and eastern Khurdsan not only 
because of the modern difference between Iran and Afghanistan, but because these 
regions diverged politically during the period of Mongol rule in the Middle East. 
Manz, pp. 25, 155, 159-60, discusses the transfer of loyalty of the Arlat timen of 
Andkhid-Gurziwan and the Qaraiinas timen of Qiindiiz-Baghlan from the Hiilegiiids 
to the Chaghatayids, and it appears that by ca. 1320 all the units of eastern Khurasan 
had switched allegiance. In response, Ghazan and Oljeitii seems to have reinforced 
their remaining Khurdsanian territories, raising non-Mongol units and adding to 
the Mongol forces a timen fugitive from the Golden Horde, subsequently led by 
Taghaytimur: see Smith, Sarbadar Dynasty, pp. 93-94. The putative non-Mongol 
units may have constituted the Jauni Qorban, which, following Minorsky (in “Tis,” 
ET), I take to mean je’uni ghurban, the “Three [Tiimens] of the Left”; cf. Aubin, 
“L’ethnogénése,” pp. 75-76. 
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infamous Negiideris wintered around Ghazna and summered in Ghir 
and Gharchistan.”” In Ahmad’s time one tiimen was based in Mazan- 
daran, and two along the banks of the Oxus (these latter were prob- 
ably in Andkhid and Qindiz).” Arghun had units, surely édémens, 
commanded by Qutlughshah, Kunjuk, and Mulay, called up from, 
respectively, Herat, Mazandaran, and Quhistan.” Another timen, fugi- 
tive from the Golden Horde, was additionally stationed in Mazan- 
daran and on Kalpiish paylag by Oljeitii.* The Herat-Badghis-Jawayn 
pastures, and those of Qiindiiz-Baghlan, were occupied by Qaraiinas 
ttimens, and Andkhid-Gurziwan (by the mid-fourteenth century) by 
the Arlat tiimen.® 

Finally, the number of important gishlags seems to coincide with 
the number of téimens in the Mongol army of the Middle East. We 
may therefore locate the army—at least in the wintertime. Six tiimens 
of the Center wintered at Arran, Mighan, Zarineh Rid, Safid Rid, 
Baghdad and Diyarbakr.® Three of the Right had gishlags in Aqshehir, 
Aqsaray-Nigde, and Qjrshehir-Delije. The Left included eight éimens, 
with winter pastures in Mazandaran, Abiward, Merv and Quhistan 
and, farther east, in Herat, Qindiiz, Andkhiid, and Ghazna. The 
seventeen gishlags would have accommodated not only the fifteen 
ttimens of the Baghdad campaign, but the seventeen timens that can 
be counted in other ways, and that correspond to the apparently 
standard number of timens in the armies of the other uluses.® 


7 RaD/ Successors, 142; Boyle describes Ghir as east and southeast of Herat, and 
Gharchistan as the modern Firtzkih in northwest Afghanistan, Manz, Tamerlane, 
p. 160, and Aubin, “L’ethnogénése,” pp. 74, 88, locate these Qaraiinaés more impre- 
cisely in “Sistan.” 

7% RaD/A, p. 49. These dmens on the Oxus are probably the forces of the 
Chaghataids with Amiya gishlags mentioned in RaD/G, p. 26. 

 RaD/G, p. 26. 

8 Smith, Sarbadir Dynasty, pp. 93-94; see n. 76 above. 

81 Manz, Tamerlane, pp. 25, 28, 155, and 159-60. 

® T consider Diyarbakr to have belonged, administratively, to the Center, and 
geographically, to what I have been calling “Adharbayjan,” like Alatagq, although, 
like Alataq, it is located im modern Turkey; its yaylég, as mentioned in RaD/A, 
p. 48, was in the Siyahkth. 

3 See Smith, “Mongol Manpower.” 
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MONGOL IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY 
AND THE ILKHANID WAR AGAINST THE MAMLUKS* 


Reuven Amiral-PREIss 


The war between the Ikkhanid Mongols rulers of Iran and the Mamluk 
Sultans of Egypt and Syria commenced with the battle of “Ayn Jaliit 
in A.D. 1260 and continued in various forms well into the second 
decade of the 14th century. These hostilities were marked by several 
large-scale Mongol invasions of Syria, many raids and expeditions 
over both sides of the border, espionage, diplomatic maneuvers and 
efforts by both sides to arm themselves with ideological and propa- 
ganda weapons. Only around 1320 did negotiations commence in 
earnest which culminated in the end of the conflict. 

The basic responsibility for this sixty year-long struggle can be 
laid at the feet of the Mongols. It was they who opened hostilities 
with the invasion of Syria in 1260 and their belligerent letter to the 
Mamluks, then based solely in Egypt. Subsequently, they launched 
many expeditions and raids into Syria, and attempted numerous 
times to interest the Christian West in a joint campaign against the 
Mamluks. With one apparent exception, until 1320 the Ilkhans refused 
to accept the legitimacy of the Mamluk sultans, let alone agreeing 
to the latter’s claims to Syria.! This is not to assert that the Mamluks 
themselves were blameless for the continuation of the war. In order 
to forestall Mongol incursions against their own territory they devel- 
oped an aggressive defense, comprising raids and expeditions over 
the border, along with clandestine activities in Ikhanid territory. Yet 
the very success of these actions may have had an unexpected, adverse 
effect from a Mamluk point of view, by contributing to a Mongol 
desire for retaliation and revenge, and fuelling a spiral of aggression 
and counter-aggression. 

In order to understand Mongol strategy towards Syria and its 
Mamluk rulers, the following two questions can be asked: First, what 


* I am grateful to Professor T. Allsen, Professor M. Cook and Dr. D. Morgan 
for reading earlier drafts of this paper and making valuable comments. 

' The one ostensible exception would be Ahmad Tegiider’s attempt to end the 
hostilities with the Mamluks. But see below. 
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were Mongol aims, and second, what motivated this policy? It must 
be kept in mind that both these matters may have changed during 
the course of the 60 year war. In other words, what the Ilkhans 
thought in the 1260s was not necessarily what they thought some 
40 or 50 years later, particularly in the aftermath of their conversion 
to Islam.? Thus any attempt to understand the aims and motivations 
of Ilkhanid policy towards the Mamluks must be traced over time. 

The first indication of Mongol aims is given by their own offensives 
into the country. Besides the ill-fated campaign of 1260, the Mongols 
launched five other large-scale offensives into Syria: 1281, 1299, 
1300, 1303 and 1312. The size of the invading armies shows that 
these were more than mere forays for booty or punitive raids. On 
the two occasions when the Mongols were successful in temporarily 
occupying Syria, in 1260 and 1299, they set up the rudiments of an 
administrative system, clearly indicative of long-term plans to incor- 
porate the country into their empire.? 

Another telling sign of Ilkhanid intentions to wrest Syria from 
Mamluk rule is the numerous missions sent to the Christian West 
in order to form a military alliance against the Mamluks. Already 
Hiilegii, perhaps chastised by the defeats at ‘Ayn Jaliit and the first 
battle of Homs, the latter also in 1260, and disconcerted by the 
growing rift with the Golden Horde, turned to the West in 1262. 
This mission, although evidently aborted, was a harbinger of things 
to come. Hiilegii’s son Abagha dispatched four or five missions, most 
notably the mission to the second Council of Lyons in 1274. Arghun 
sent off four embassies, including that under the Nestorian Prelate 
Rabban Sawma in 1287. Ghazan had contact with the King of 
Cyprus before his campaign of 1299, and subsequently twice corre- 
sponded with the Pope in 1300 and 1302, and also with the kings 
of England and France in 1302 and 1303 respectively. Finally, there 
were Oljeitii’s embassies to the West, the first sent to the Pope and 
the Kings of England and France in 1305. Professor J.R.S. Phillips 
has recently uncovered evidence that in the aftermath of his failed 
offensive into Syria of 1312, Oljeitii tried again to interest the English 
monarch in a joint campaign. Generally, these missions, some 15 


2 See the comment to this effect by Peter Jackson, in his review of P. Edbury 
(ed.), Crusade and Mission (Cardiff, 1985), in BSOAS, 50 (1987), 552. 

3 Some information on Mongol administration in Syria is given in B. Spuler, Die 
Mongolen in Iran: Verwaltung und Kultur der Ichanzeit 1220-1350 (4th ed., Leiden, 1985), 
pp. 296-7. 
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altogether, attempted to draw the Western leaders into a joint cam- 
paign against the Mamluks. In return, the Christians were offered 
control of the Holy Land; additional incentives were the expressions 
of sympathy for Christianity and the mentioning of the good treat- 
ment of Christians in the IIkhanid kingdom.* The efforts exerted in 
these numerous missions is a most instructive sign of Mongol inten- 
tions towards Syria and the Mamluks. Were the Mongol goal any- 
thing less than the conquest of Syria, it is difficult to understand 
why they would have troubled themselves over so many years to 
engage the Latin rulers in a joint military operation. 

The conquest of Syria was actually only a minimal goal of the 
Ilkhans. An examination of Mongol statements to successive Mamluk 
sultans shows that the Ilkhans also aspired to subjugate the Mamluks 
and conquer Egypt. Explicitly truculent messages were sent by Hiilegii 
to Qutuz in 1260, by Abagha to Baybars in 1268 and 1277, by 
Geikhatu to Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil b. Qalawin in 1293, and by 
Ghazan to the boy-sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawin in 1300 
and 1302.5 

These letters called on the Mamluks to submit or face forceful 
subjugation with all its unpleasant consequences. It is thus clear that 
Ilkhanid goals were not limited to merely conquering Syria, but 
rather extended to gaining the submission of the Mamluks and thus 
winning control over Egypt. The Mongols had their sights on Egypt 
early on: numerous times before his invasion of Syria, Hiilegii had 
expressed his aim of continuing on to Egypt.® Similar sentiments 
were articulated by Ghazan in his proclamation (farmdn) issued to 
the people of Damascus in 1300 upon his withdrawal from the city: 


* For surveys of Ilkhanid-European relations, see: J.A. Boyle, “The II-khans of 
Persia and the Princes of Europe,” CA7, 20 (1976), 25-40; D. Sinor, “The Mongols 
and Western Europe,” in K.M. Setton (general ed.), A History of the Crusades, vol. 
II, ed. H.W. Hazard (Madison, 1975), pp. 513-44; K.-E. Lupprian, Die Beziehungen 
der Papste zu islamischen und mongolischen Herrschern in 13. Jahrhundert anhand thres Brief- 
wechsels (Vatican City, 1981), pp. 67-82, 216-76. For Hiilegii’s letter of 1262, see 
P. Meyvaert, “An Unknown Letter of Hulagu, Il-khan of Persia, to King Louis IX 
of France,” Viator, 11 (1980), 245-59. Prof. Phillips has spoken on Oljeitii’s last mis- 
sion in a paper titled “The Mongols and Europe: the Long View,” which he deliv- 
ered at the conference held at the School of Oriental and African Studies in March 
1991 (the basis for the present volume). As far as I know, this paper has not yet 
been published. 

> Some of these letters will be discussed below in more detail. 

® Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawarikh, vol. III, ed. ‘A. ‘Alizidah (Baku, 1957), pp. 39, 
58, 65, 68; Ibn Bibi, Histoire des Seldjoucides d’Aste Mineur, ed. Th. Houtsma (Leiden, 
1902), p. 294. 
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“We will return in the autumn to this country and we intend to go 
on to Egypt.”’ 

The Mamluk sultans certainly understood the seriousness of the 
threat facing them. They knew that the Ilkhans wanted to destroy 
their rule and gain possession of their kingdom. The Mamluks re- 
sponded accordingly, by strengthening their army, improving fortifi- 
cations, creating a wide-spread espionage system, erecting a rapid 
communications network to keep the sultan informed of any Mongol 
incursion, and not least, by establishing diplomatic relations with the 
Jochid khans of the Golden Horde.’ In passing, it might be added 
that the Mamluk response was generally effective in thwarting the 
Mongol danger. 

To summarize so far: The goal of the IIkhans toward Syria was 
more than just raiding and plundering the country. The more imme- 
diate goal was to conquer Syria, while the long-term aim was to 
subjugate the Mamluks and gain control of Egypt.? What motivated 
the Ilkhans to adopt these goals and to devote themselves, at times 
quite assiduously, to their realization? The answer is not a simple 
one, not least because the Ilkhans, along with those who recorded 
their history, have left us little explicit evidence on the subject. 

It has been suggested that a primary motive of Ilkhanid strategy 
vis-a-vis Syria was the desire for a direct outlet to the Mediterranean.'° 
The importance attributed to this cause, however, is much exag- 
gerated, because the Ilkhanid state already had access to the sea via 
Lesser Armenia and Seljuk Rum, both Mongol client-states. It would 
seem that the preferred route from Europe to Adharbayjan, the cen- 


7 KV. Zetterstéen (ed.), Beitréige zur Geschichte der Mamliikensultane (Leiden, 1919), 
p. 75; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rtkh al-islam, MS. British Museum Or. 1540, fol. 129b (trans- 
lated in J. Somogyi, “Adh-Dhahabi’s Record of the Destruction of Damascus by 
the Mongol in 699-700/1299-1300,” in S. Lowinger and J. Somogyi, Ignace Goldziher 
Memoiral Volume, vol. I [Budapest, 1948], 376). 

8 The measures adopted by Baybars to meet the Mongol danger are discussed 
in R. Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: The Mamluk-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 
(Cambridge, 1995), chs. 3-6. For Mamluk espionage, see R. Amitai, “Mamlik 
Espionage among Mongols and Franks,” Asian and African Studies (Haifa), 22 (1988), 
173-81. 

° Cf. D. Morgan, “The Mongols and the Eastern Mediterranean,” in B. Arbel, 
B. Hamilton, D. Jacoby (eds.), Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204 
(London, 1989), p. 198; this volume also appeared as Mediterranean Historical Review, 
4, no. 1 (1989). 

'0 Spuler, Jran, p. 54; see also S.Y. Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agypten im Spatmittelalter 
(1171-1517) (Wiesbaden, 1965), p. 71; cf. Morgan, “The Mongols and the Eastern 
Mediterranean,” p. 198. 
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ter of Ilkhanid rule, was via Anatolia. One indication of the ade- 
quacy of this route is that Pegolotti, writing in the late 1330s in the 
aftermath of the Mamluk-Ikhanid peace, describes Ayas and Anatolia 
as the route taken by Italian merchants to reach Tabriz. Had it been 
preferable to travel to Tabriz via the Syrian coast, Italian traders 
would surely have done so, and it seems likely that such a route 
would have been recorded by Pegolotti.!! 

More persuasive causes present themselves. First, there is some 
evidence that at times the Ilkhans were motivated by the desire to 
avenge their earlier losses or to seek retribution for Mamluk depre- 
dations across the border. The importance of this motive, however, 
has been exaggerated in recent scholarship.'!? Second, the Ilkhans 
may have conceived of their campaigns as a method to obtain booty, 
perhaps even for the running of the state.'’ There is information 
that Ghazan’s desire for booty, which he planned to distribute to 
his officers and troops, was a motive for his campaigns into Syria.’* 
Third, the raids and campaigns may have been envisaged as a way 
to keep the Mongol tribesmen busy and to indulge their appetite for 
booty and adventure.’* A fourth possibility, suggested by the work 
of both anthropologists and historians, is the importance of expan- 
sion in binding together the disparate elements of a nomadic state 
and providing its ruler with legitimacy.’® Fifth, the Ikhans may have 
sought to weaken the Mamluk enemy.'’ The Mongols surely under- 
stood that the Mamluk sultans had become the de facto leaders of 


' H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 2nd ed. revised by H. Cordier, vol. I 
(“Works Issued by the Hakluyt Society,” NS, no. 33), (London, 1913), pp. 159-64. 
For trade along the Ayas-Anatolia-Tabriz route during the Mamluk-Ikhanid war, 
see E. Ashtor, A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 
1976), pp. 264-5; C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, tr. J. Jones-William (London, 1968), 
pp. 321-2; B.G. Lippard, The Mongols and Byzantium, 1243-1341 (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1983), pp. 36-49. 

"2 See below for a discussion of this matter. 

'3 Morgan, “The Mongols and the Eastern Mediterranean,” p. 198, mentions 
the importance of plunder in propelling the Mongols towards Syria. 

'* A.P. Martinez, “Some Notes on the Il-Xanid Army,” AEMA, 6 (1986 [1988]), 
202-5. 

'° This has been suggested to me by Dr. David Morgan. 

'© A.M. Khazanov, Nomads and the Outside World, tr. J. Crookenden (Cambridge, 
1984), pp. 161, 228-300; J.M. Smith, Jr., “Turanian Nomadism and Iranian Politics,” 
Iranian Studtes, 11 (1978), 63~4; J.F. Fletcher, “The Mongols: Ecological and Social 
Perspectives,” H7AS, 46 (1986), 19-20; D. Morgan, The Mongols (Oxford, 1986), pp. 
38-9. 

'’ Morgan, “The Mongols and the Eastern Mediterranean,” p. 198. 
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the Muslim world and had resurrected the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. The 
leadership of the Ilkhanid state may have feared the impact on their 
own Muslim subjects of a strong Muslim state which was outside 
their control and offered resistance. Likewise, the Ikkhans may have 
dreaded the prospects of a jomt Mamluk-Golden Horde offensive. 
In order to preempt this potential danger, the Ilkhans may have 
sought to disrupt the border, to weaken the Mamluks by taking Syria, 
and if possible to destroy them.’® Finally, and this concerns Mongol 
strategy towards Egypt in particular, the [lkhans must have compre- 
hended that in order to guarantee the conquest of Syria, Egypt also 
would have to be subjugated.’° 

None of the above reasons contradict each other, and it is possi- 
ble that more than one inspired Ilkhanid strategy at a given time. 
Most, however, are somewhat speculative, and there is little if any 
documentation that the Ilkhanid leadership actually thought in such 
terms. Only for the first two suggestions is some evidence found, but 
even this is spotty and must be applied to the entire Mamluk-Ilkhanid 
war with care. There is, however, one motive which is well-attested 
in the sources, both pro-Ikkhanid and Mamluk, for the entire period 
of the war. This is the traditional belief of the Mongols in their 
heaven-given mandate to conquer the world and to place it under 
the rule of the descendants of Chinggis Khan: those who submit (2) 
are loyal and are spared, while those who are “unsubmitted” (bulgha) 
and resist are considered to be in rebellion, and will be destroyed. 
The existence of this belief, which can be called the Mongol impe- 
rial ideal or ideology, in the immediate post-Chinggisid period has 
been well-documented in several studies.” Professor Allsen’s recent 


'8 These possible Hkhanid perceptions of the Mamluk danger were kindly sug- 
gested to me by the late Professor D. Ayalon. 

'9 This point was made by Spuler, Jran, pp. 54-55. I might add that the lead- 
ers of the Crusading movement and the Frankish states of the Levant had come 
to a similar conclusion that the key to holding Syria was the subjugation of Egypt. 

20 See E. Voeglin, “The Mongol Orders of Submission to European Powers, 
1245-1255,” Byzantion, 15 (1940-41), 378-413; IL. de Rachewiltz, “Some Remarks 
on the Ideological Foundations of Chingis Khan’s Empire,” PFEH, 7 (1973), 21-36; 
K. Sagaster, “Herrshaftsideologie und Friedensgedanke bei den Mongolen,” C47, 
17 (1973), 223-42; H. Franke, From Tribal Chieftain to Unwersal Emperor and God: The 
Legitimation of the Yiian Dynasty (Munich, 1978), pp. 14-25. See also the recent sum- 
mary in the introduction to P. Jackson with D. Morgan, The Mission of Frar William 
of Rubruck: His Journey to the Court of the Great Khan Mongke 1253-1255 (London, 1990), 
pp. 25-6. Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 13-4, questions how developed was the impe- 
rial ideology in Chinggis Khan’s lifetime, but cf. J.M. Smith, Jr., “The Mongols 
and World Conquest,” Mongolica, 5 [26] (1994), 206~14. 
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book has shown that Mongol imperial ideology also played an impor- 
tant role in Méngke’s dispatch of his brother Hiilegii to the Islamic 
world in the early 1250s. Whatever Hiilegii’s exact brief, a subject 
of some discussion among scholars,” it is clear that one of his mis- 
sions was to lead Mongol troops in the ongoing project of conquering 
the world. It would seem that Hiilegii himself conceived his mission 
in this light, for in his letter to the Mamluk sultan Qutuz, from the 
year 1260, he wrote: “You have heard that we have conquered the 
country, cleansed the earth of corruption and killed most of the peo- 
ple. You have to flee, while we have to pursue. ... He who looks 
to fight us will regret, while he who seeks our protection is safe.”” 

I would suggest that this imperial ideology continued to help pro- 
pel the Ilkhans into Syria.* There can be no doubt that these ideals 
had taken a beating since the high-water mark of Hiilegii’s conquest 
of Syria in 1260. First, a Mongol army had been defeated at ‘Ayn 
Jalat, and the Mongols continued to be worsted in the border war. 
Secondly, Mongol unity was shattered in the civil wars after Méngke’s 
death and the Ilkhanid-Golden Horde war.” Finally, the tone of the 
letters to the Western Christian rulers was increasingly conciliatory: 
in order to woo the Franks, Mongol claims to world domination had 
to be abandoned, at least publicly. 

There are, however, clear indications that to some extent at least 
the Mongol imperial ideal remained the official ideology of the 
Ilkhanid state. Thus we find, in Abagha’s letter to Baybars in 1268, 


2 Th. Allsen, Mongol Imperialism (Berkeley, 1987), pp. 42-3, 77-8. 

2 P. Jackson, “The Dissolution of the Mongol Empire,” CA7, 32 (1978), 208-235; 
Allsen, Mongol Imperialism, pp. 47-9; Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 148-89; idem, Medieval 
Persia (London, 1988), pp. 58-60; R. Amitai-Preiss, “Evidence for the Early Use of 
the Title tkhén among the Mongols,” FRAS, N.S., 1 (1991), 353-1; idem, Mongols 
and Mamluks, pp. 11-15; D. Krawulsky, Mongolen und Ilkhdne: Ideologie und Geschichte 
(Beirut, 1989), ch. 3. 

3 Tbn al-Furat, Ta’rtkh al-duwal wa’l-mulik, MS. Vatican Ar. 726, fols. 243b-244a; 
al-Magqrizi, Kitab al-sulitk i-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, ed. M.M. Ziyada and S.‘A. ‘Ashir 
(Cairo, 1934-73), I, 427-8. This letter is based on a letter sent by Hiilegii to al- 
Nasir Yusuf, last Ayytibid ruler of Syria; W. Brinner, “Some Ayyibid and Mamlik 
Documents from Non-archival Sources,” Israel Oriental Studies, 2 (1972), 120-1. Cf. 
the letter from Hiillegii to Qutuz in Rashid al-Din, III, 71, which is shorter and 
in Persian, but conveys the same message. Unlike the above-cited Arabic letter, the 
Persian version is totally free of Islamic imagery and contains references to pre- 
Islamic Iranian figures. 

* Cf. A.K.S. Lambton, “Concepts of Authority in Persia: Eleventh to Nineteenth 
Centuries a.p.,” Iran, 26 (1988), 100. 

5 Jackson, “The Dissolution of the Mongol Empire,” pp. 220-44. 
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the following message: Abagha understood that the Mamluks wanted 
to submit ( yastrii[na] il). Previously, there had been a conflict between 
the Mongols, and this is the reason why he had not been able to 
ride against the Mamluks. But now, all Mongol princes are agreed 
that the farman (order[s]) and _yasa (law[s] or legislation) of the Qa’an 
should not be changed. According to the order and _yasas of Chinggis 
Khan and the present Qa’an, all who surrender will not be pun- 
ished for the crimes of their predecessors (i.e. refusing to accept 
Mongol suzerainty). Abagha concludes the letter by alluding to 
Baybars’s fate if he is not true to his word and acts rebelliously (yagi, 
ie. not submitting to the Mongols). 

Even more unequivocal is the message conveyed verbally by the 
envoys who brought this letter: “When King Abagha set out from 
the East, he conquered all the world. Whoever opposed him was 
killed. If you go up to the sky or down into the ground, you will 
not be saved from us. The best policy is that you will make peace 
(sulh) between us.” For good measure the envoys added: “You are 
a mamlik who was bought in Siwas. How do you rebel against the 
kings of the earth?”?’ 

The use of the word sulh here is interesting and instructive. It 
shows that in the Iikhanid lexicon, the word meant submission or 
surrender. The only way to peace was complete capitulation to the 
Mongols. It now becomes clear what were Abagha’s intentions in 
his less belligerent messages to the Mamluks, as in 1265-6, when 


6 Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd al-zahir fi strat al-malik al-zahir, ed. ‘A-‘A al-Khuwaytir 
(Riyad, 1396/1976), pp. 339-41; Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh al-duwal wa’l-mulik, MS. 
Austrian National Library, Fligel no. 814, fols. 152b-153b; al-‘Ayni, Igd al-sjuman 
fi ta’rikh ahi al-zaman, MS. Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmet III 2912, fol. 99a. This letter 
was first translated by al-Khuwaytir (A.A. Khowaiter, A Critical Edition of an Unknown 
Arabic Source for the Life of al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars, Ph.D. diss., University of London, 
1960, II, 698-700), and summarized by him in his book Barbars the First: His Endeavours 
and Achievements (London, 1978), 58-9; much of the letter, however, was not under- 
stood by him. For the terms 7 and yagi (a word of Turkish origin, meaning liter- 
ally “enemy,” used as a synonym to $bulgha, although their literal meanings are 
different), see G. Doerfer, Mongolische und tiirkische Elemente in Neupersischen (Wiesbaden, 
1963-75), IH, 94-201. A full translation and discussion of this letter and the accom- 
panying verbal message, as well as Baybars’s reponse is found in R. Amitai-Preiss, 
“An Exchange of Letters in Arabic between Abaya Ilkhan and Sultan Baybars (a.H. 
667/a.D. 1268-69),” CAF, 38 (1994), 11-33. 

27 Al-Yanini, Dhayl mir’at al-zaman (Hyderabad, 1954-61), II, 407; Ibn Kathir, 
al-Bidaya wa’l-nihaya fi al-ta’rikh (rpt., Beirut, 1977), XIII, 254; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz 
al-durar wazjami‘ al-ghurar, vol. VIII, ed. U. Haarmann (Freiburg-Cairo, 1971), 139-40; 
Ibn Taghri Birdt, al-Nwjiim al-zahira fi ta’rikh misr wa’l-qahira (rpt., n.d., of Cairo, 
1930-56), VII, 144-5; al-Magqrizi, I, 573-4. 
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Mongol envoys arrived in the Mamluk court and called for sulh.” 
Here too, Baybars was called upon, albeit in an indirect fashion, to 
submit to Abagha. 

A later letter from Abagha, written in the aftermath of the Mongol 
defeat at Abulustayn (in south-east Anatolia) in 1277, explicitly ex- 
presses the Mongol imperial ideal. According to Rashid al-Din, this 
threatening and disparaging letter to Baybars stated inier ala that 
God had given the earth to Chinggis Khan and his descendants.” 

After Abagha’s death in 1282, the Ikhanid-Mamluk war abated 
somewhat. Abagha’s brother and successor, Tegiider, adopted Islam 
and the name Ahmad. Evidently motivated by his new religion, he 
attempted a reconciliation with the Mamluks. Yet even he did not 
abandon completely the Mongol imperial ideal, although it was not 
as blatantly expressed. Dr. Adel Allouche has recently shown that 
imbedded in Ahmad Tegiider’s apparently conciliatory letter and its 
Islamic imagery was a caveat to submit or face the consequences. 
Dr. Allouche also showed that Ahmad Tegiider’s letter was written 
in a traditional form of threatening letters, common to Islamic 
chanceries of the period.®® As has been seen, demands to submit 
were also firmly in the tradition of Mongol diplomatic usage. 

Following Ahmad Tegiider’s demise in 1284, his nephew and suc- 
cessor Arghun adopted a more forthright strategy against the Mamluks. 
Arghun (1284-91), however, had apparently learnt well the lessons 
of his predecessors’ defeats, and therefore sought the assistance of 
the Western Christian powers. At the same time, there are no records 
of any diplomatic missions from him to the Mamluk sultan. It would 
seem that he did not bother to engage in empty diplomatic skir- 
mishing with the Mamluks; perhaps he was waiting until he was in 
more of a position to launch an offensive. His successor, Geikhatu, 


°8 Tbn al-Furat, MS. Vienna, fol. 110b; al-Maqrizi, 1:553; cf. the version in Qirtay 
al-Khaznadari, Ta’rikh al-nawadir mimma jara k’l-awi’il wa’l-awakhir, MS. Gotha 1655, 
fols. 87a-88a. 

9 Rashid al-Din, III, 145; cf. the version of this letter in Ibn Bibi, p. 319, where 
this particular line is not found. This letter is not mentioned in the Mamluk sources, 
which may indicate that it never arrived at its destination. 

% A. Allouche, “Tegiider’s Ultimatum to Qalawun,” [JMES, 22 (1990), 437-46. 
The letter is found in Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hgra, MS. British 
Library Add. 23345, fols. 13la-133b, and was published as an appendix in 
al-Maqrizi, I, 977-980. It is also found in Mufaddal Ibn Abi ’1-Fada’il, al-Naly 
al-sadid, in E. Blochet (ed. and tr.), “Histoire des sultans mamlouks,” Patrologia Onenta- 
ls, pt. 2, 14 (1920), 336-46 (of continuous pagination). 
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was less inhibited and sent a truculent missive to Sultan al-Ashraf 
Khalil b. Qalawun in 1293. His message was short and to the 
point: “The Khan wants to take up residence in Aleppo, since it had 
been conquered by his grandfather Hiilegii. If the Sultan does not 
permit him to do so he will come and conquer it on his own.”?! 
Geikhatu’s plans were never realized, not least because within two 
years he was dead. 

The accession of Ghazan to the throne in 1295 ushered in a new 
era in Ilkhanid history. Not only had the I!khan himself become a 
Muslim, but evidently the Mongol elite and many of the rank-and-file 
converted to Islam, although the exact nature of their commitment 
and understanding of their new faith is still a moot point.®? We have 
already seen that Ghazan’s Islam did not lead to the abandonment 
of the traditional Mongol policy towards Syria and the Mamluks. In 
fact, Ghazan devoted more efforts to the Syrian front than any of 
his predecessors. On the other hand, the form and tone of his let- 
ters to the Mamluk sultan is different from those of earlier Ilkhans. 
Unlike Ahmad Tegiider, Ghazan does not always make an effort to 
cloak his threats in diplomatic niceties. Yet in contrast to his non- 
Muslim predecessors, Ghazan uses Islamic rationale to justify his 
offensive into Syria. Thus he writes in his letter of 700/1301 to 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawiun, after the Mongol victory 
at Wadi al-Khaznadar, the Mongol occupation of Damascus and 
their subsequent withdrawal from the country: The reason for his 
invasion was the Mamluk raid in the environs of Mardin during 
Ramadan 698 (1299).*? As a Muslim ruler, he was obligated to 
respond by invading Syria. Allah gave the Mongols victory in the 
resulting battle. Ghazan then gives a selective account of subsequent 
events. He is about to send another army to Syria, but first he dis- 
patched envoys who have brought the present letter. The sultan is 
called upon to send gifts to Ghazan (a sign of submission to the 
Khan). If the warning is not heeded then the lives and property of 
the Muslims (ie. the Sultan’s subjects) will be forfeited. This was 


31 Al-Maqrizi, I, 786. 

32 See Morgan, The Mongols, 160-3, and the important article: Ch. Melville, 
“Padshah-i Islim: The Conversion of Sultan Mahmiid Ghazan Khan,” Pembroke Papers, 
1 (1990), 159-177. See also R. Amitai-Preiss, “Ghazan, Islam and Mongol Tradition: 
A View from the Mamluk Sultanate,” BSOAS, 59 (1996), 1-10. 

33 On this raid, see Aba ’l-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar fi ta’rikh al-bashar (Istanbul, 1286/ 
1869-70), IV, 44; Spuler, Jan, 84; D. Krawulsky, Jrén—Das Reich der Ihane. Eine 
topographisch-historische Studie (Wiesbaden, 1978), pp. 444-5. 
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indeed, in Dr. Thomas Raff’s words, “an obliquely phrased demand 
to surrender.” 

We have here, albeit it in a subtle form, the traditional Mongol 
demand for submission, but now justified with Islamic rationale. Were 
this letter examined by itself, only the Islamic arguments might be 
discerned. But when taken together with both previous Iikhanid let- 
ters and other documents from Ghazan, a clear line emerges, that 
is, the demand for total Mamluk submission. I would suggest that 
at least part of the inspiration of this demand in the present letter, 
as in earlier letters, is the Mongol imperial ideal of their right to 
world conquest. 

Any doubts about Ghazan’s ultimate agenda can be dispelled by 
his second embassy to al-Nasir Muhammad sent in 1302. According 
to Wassaf, here Ghazan dispensed with Islamic rhetoric and stated his 
demands unabashedly: The Mamluks were to send tribute, to enter 
Ghazan’s name in the weekly sermon and to strike his name on coins. 
If they refused, they were threatened with war and destruction.* 

Expressions of the Mongol imperial ideal are found not only in 
communications with the Sultan. Such expressions, again couched 
in Islamic imagery, are found in the proclamations issued by Ghazan 


% There are two versions for this letter, with significant differences between them. 
Version A, from which the above summary is taken, appears in Baybars al-Mansiri, 
fols. 223b-224b (published as an appendix to al-Maqrizi, I, 1016-8). It is also 
found, inter ala, in al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a’sha fi sina‘at al-insha’, (Cairo, 1913-9), 
8:69-71. Version B appears in Ibn al-Dawadari, vol. 8, ed. H. Roemer (Freiburg- 
Cairo, 1960), 53-6; Zetterstéen, 93-4; Ibn Abi *1-Fada@il, pt. 3, Patrologia Orientals, 
20 (1928), 549-54 (with translation). i. Horst, “Eine Gesandschaft des Mamliken 
al-Malik an-Nasir im Ilhan-Hof in Persien,” in W. Hoenerbach (ed.), Der Onent in 
der Forschung. Festchrift fir Otto Spies (Wiesbaden, 1967), pp. 369-70, examined the 
reasons for the existence of the two versions, and suggests that possibly the two 
versions were written down separately by two different authors who heard the let- 
ter. Horst adds that perhaps version A, being more detailed and appearing in an 
official book, was the more authentic. Th. Raff, Remarks on an Anti-Mongol Fatwa by 
ibn Taimiya (privately printed, Leiden, 1973), pp. 33-5 (quote on p. 34), suggests 
that version B was a deliberate forgery by the Mamluk authorities, in order to 
downplay Ghazan’s aggressive and haughty tone and to emphasize his desire for 
peace. 

3° Wassaf, Ta’rikh-i wassaf al-hadra dar ahwal-i salatin-i mughiil (= Tajztyat al-amsar 
wa-tagyyat al-a‘sar) (rpt., Tehran, 1338 S./1959, of Bombay, 1269 H./1852-3), 297 
(= Ayati, Tahrir-1 ta’rikh-i wassaf (Tehran, 1346S./1967], 239-40); cf. the version 
in Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-safa, (Tehran, 1960), V, 411-2. For this mission, and its 
chronology, see Horst, “Eine Gesandschaft,” p. 367; Spuler, Jran, pp. 85-7; J.A. 
Boyle, “Dynastic and Political History of the Il-khans,” Cambridge History of Iran, 
vol. V (Cambridge, 1968), 392. Mamluk sources do not relate this message, but 
some writers report the arrival of envoys at this time: Ibn Kathir, XIV, 21; Baybars 
al-Mansiri, fol. 233b; al-Maqrizi, I, 927. 
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during his brief occupation of Damascus in 1300. The Mongol motifs 
of these documents, have been analyzed at length by Dr. Raff. Here 
too, the contradistinction is made between loyalty, i.e. submission to 
the Mongols, and rebellion, refusal to submit.*® 

How can we be sure that Ghazan was still inspired by Mongol 
ideology, and not by a desire to become the leader of the Islamic 
world, or other motivations? One indication is that Ghazan appar- 
ently remained faithful to other Mongol ideals. The mid-14th cen- 
tury Mamluk writer, Khalil b. Aybeg al-Safadr provides evidence 
that Ghazan, in spite of his becoming a Muslim, continued to adhere 
to the yasa (here referring to the corpus of laws attributed to Chinggis 
Khan) and to enforce among the Mongols its provisions (whatever 
they might have been) among the Mongols.*” While this information 
might be viewed as a Mamluk writer merely attempting to cast asper- 
sions on Ghazan’s Islam, Rashid al-Din gives corroborating evidence: 
he cites in extenso Ghazan’s yarligh (order) distributing 7g/a‘Gt (loosely 
“grants of land”) to the Mongol soldiery, which opens with praise 
for Chinggis Khan’s yasa, to which Ghazan attributes his forefathers’s 
success in conquering the world.** Rashid al-Din also reports that 
in 1300 Ghazan proudly recited before the notables of Damascus 
his Mongol genealogy back to Chinggis Khan as the source of his 
authority.*? Ghazan, then, in spite of his new conversion to Islam, 
maintained a belief in such Mongol institutions as the yasa and 
Chinggisid legitimacy, and he mentioned with approval Chinggis 
Khan’s conquest of the world. It appears, then, that Ghazan him- 
self preserved some faith in the Mongol ideal of world conquest, and 
this was one of the motives of his attacks against Syria. His belliger- 
ent statements in various documents and the unequivocal demands for 
surrender can serve only to strengthen this suggestion. Unfortunately 
for Ghazan, his rhetoric was not matched by the performance of his 


3 Raff, Remarks, pp. 28-30. 

37 Al-Safadi, al-Wafi 67’l-wafayat, MS. Topkapi Saray1, Ahmet III 2920/25, fol. 
61a; a parallel version is found in idem, A‘ydn al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr, MS. Aya Sofya 
(Stileymaniye) 2968, fols. 3b-4b. See Amitai-Preiss, “Ghazan, Islam and Mongol 
Tradition,” for a further discussion of this passage, as well as Raff, Remarks, pp. 
44-55, for an analysis of the polemical attack by Ibn Taymiyya on the Islam of 
Ghazan and his followers, who continued to uphold Mongol beliefs and customs, 
in spite of their conversion. 

38 Rashid al-Din, IH, 511, cited in D. Morgan, “The ‘Great Yasaé of Chingiz 
Khan’ and Mongol Law in the Ilkhanate,” BSOAS, 49 (1986), 172. 

% Rashid al-Din, III, 336. 
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commanders on the battlefield. His third offensive to Syria, in 1303, 
ended in the complete defeat of the Mongols at Marj al-Suffar, south 
of Damascus. 

Ghazan’s brother and successor, Oljeitii—also known as Khudaban- 
dah—actually sent a conciliatory letter to the Mamluks in 1305, soon 
after his accession to the throne (1304). This, however, appears to 
have been only a ploy to gain time, while the Ilkhan attempted to 
put together an alliance with Western rulers. Persian sources allude 
to Oljeitii’s long-term goal of conquering Syria and Egypt.! Professor 
Sinor has suggested that Oljeitii’s use of the expression “talu dalai” 
in his letter of 1305 to Philip the Fair is also indicative of a continued 
belief in the Mongol imperial ideology, if indeed this Talu Sea alludes 
to the limits of the inhabited world. Oljeitii was eventually frus- 
trated in his aim of obtaining European cooperation, and thus in 
1312 launched the large but unsuccessful campaign into Syria, which 
floundered early on at the siege of the border fortress of al-Rahba. 
It was in the aftermath of this unimpressive showing by the Mongols 
that Oljeitii sent again a mission to the West; this was apparently 
the last IIkhanid embassy to Europe to suggest a joint campaign or 
anything else.* 

The above examples shows that for over 50 years there was a 
more-or-less constant motive behind IIkhanid strategy towards Syria 
and the Mamluks. This was the continued belief in the Mongol impe- 
rial mission, an ideology originally inaugurated in the period of the 
united Mongol empire. It should be clear, however, that it is not 
being claimed here that this ideology was the only, or even the main 


* Tbn al-Dawadari, IX, 127-8; Horst, “Eine Gesandschaft,” pp. 360-1. 

“| Kashani [Qashani], Ta’rikh-i uljayti, ed. M. Hambly (Tehran, 1348 S./1969), 
p. 55; Hafiz-i Abrii, Dhayl-i jami‘ al-tawartkh, ed. Kh. Bayani (Tehran, 1938), p. 10 
(cf. translation in Hafiz-i Abra, Chronique des rois mongols, vol. I [Paris, 1936], 8). 
Boyle, “Il-khans,” p. 399, writes that “Oljeitii, in fact, as the Persian authorities 
explicitly state, had every intention of continuing the anti-Mamluk policy of his pre- 
decessors.” As far as I can tell, Wassaf (p. 472 [= Ayati, p. 276]), does not men- 
tion Oljeitii’s long-term aggressive plans, but only his conciliatory letter to al-Nasir 
Muhammad. 

#2 A. Mostaert and F.W. Cleaves, Les lettres de 1289 et 1305 des ilkhan Aryun et 
Oljeitii a Philippe le Bel (Cambridge, MA, 1962), pp. 56-7; D. Sinor, “The Mysterious 
‘Talu Sea’ in Oljeitii’s Letter to Philip the Fair of France,” in Analecta Mognolia ded- 
icated to Owan Lattimore (“Mongolia Society Occasional Papers,” no. 8), (Bloomington, 
1972), pp. 115-21, rpt. in D. Sinor, Inner Asia and its Contacts with Medieval Europe 
(London, 1977), art. no. XIV. 

8 See note 4 above. 
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factor behind Ilkhanid attempts at expansion to the west.“ It is just 
the best documented, and thus cannot be ignored. Any or even ail 
of the various suggestions raised previously could have combined 
with this belief at any given time to have propelled the Mongols 
against Mamluk Syria. 

It has been suggested by Dr. D. Krawulsky that the primary rea- 
son for Mongol campaigns into Syria was that the Ilkhans, particu- 
larly Ghazan, were provoked by Mamluk expeditions across the 
frontier into Ilkhanid territory. Some prima facie corroborating evi- 
dence for this thesis may exist. The Armenian historian Het‘um 
wrote in the early 14th century: “The Tatars do not wage war against 
the sultan of Egypt desiring to get lands and cities—since the whole 
of Asia is already subject to them—but because the sultan is their 
principal enemy who has done them more harm and damage than 
anyone than anyone else, especially when he has fought against their 
neighbors.”*° 

Before discussing Dr. Krawulsky’s thesis, Het‘um’s statement will 
first be examined. Much of Het‘um’s work is a tendentious account 
of the history of the Mongols and their relations with the Armenian 
rulers of Cilicia. Het‘um’s aim was to encourage the Pope and other 
European leaders to join the Mongols in a joint campaign against 
the Mamluks.” Here too he might perhaps be accused of the same 
charge. On one hand, Het‘um has repressed any mention of the 
aspirations of the Mongols to conquer the world, since this would 
do little to encourage European cooperation with them. On the other 
hand, Het‘um emphasizes the so-called concern of the Mongols 
for their neighbors. Doubtless Het‘um had in mind one particular 
neighbor located in Cilicia. It seems therefore that Het‘um’s evi- 


“ Fletcher, “The Mongols,” p. 32, suggested, albeit for an earlier period, that 
ideology was not the most important factor behind Mongol expansion. 

*® Krawulsky, ran, p. 586, referring specifically to the Mamluk raid to Mardin 
and its environs in 698/1299. 

46 Het‘um (Hethoum), “La Flor des estories de la Terre d’Orient,” in Recueil des 
historiens des croisades, documents armémens, vol. II (Paris, 1906), p. 245; = G. Burger (ed.), 
A Lytell Chronycle: Richard Pynson’s Translation (c. 1520) of La Fleur des histoires de la terre 
a’Orent (c. 1307) (Toronto, 1988), p. 80, 197; cf. the translation in Sinor, “The 
Mongols and Western Europe,” p. 539. 

*” See P. Jackson, “The Crisis in the Holy Land in 1260,” English Historical Review, 
95 (1980), 484-6. 

*® Actually, the Ilkhans had a fairly poor record of coming to the aid of Lesser 
Armenia whenever the Mamluks attacked the country; see Amitai-Preiss, Mongols 
and Mamluks, ch. 5. 
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dence is far from objective and cannot be taken to support Dr. 
Krawulsky’s thesis. 

As for the thesis itself, it is clear that it over emphasizes the role 
played by Mamluk attacks in provoking the Ilkhans to launch cam- 
paigns into Syria. While Mamluk incursions and other forms of action 
may have vexed and angered the Ilkhans, it is certainly an exag- 
geration in the light of the above discussion to see them as the major 
reason for the Syrian policy of the Ilkhans. Firstly, these Mamluk 
actions were responses to an ongoing belligerent policy adopted by 
the Mongols. It was the Mongols who had opened the war with 
their invasion of Syria in 1260, and it was they who began the bor- 
der war in the aftermath of ‘Ayn Jalit, with raids into Syria and 
along the frontier. And secondly, the Ilkhans had many other com- 
pelling reasons— including their imperial ideology—-to attack Mamluk 
Syria, even without the Mamluk attacks. To isolate a single Mamluk 
raid into Ilkhanid territory from the context of the on-going border 
war, let alone the larger struggle, and then to see this as the cause 
of Ghazan’s campaign of 1299 is to misconstrue the whole nature 
of the Ilkhanid-Mamluk war. 

Yet there is no denying that these Mamluk attacks provided the 
Ilkhans, or rather those writers who served them, with useful pro- 
paganda material.*? In addition, the Mamluk offensives and raids 
may have influenced the timing of a particular campaign, and led 
to the escalation of the tension between the two states. Finally, 
Mamluk attacks might have contributed to the desire for revenge 
which the Mongols had been nursing since the battle of ‘Ayn Jalit; 
it was bad enough being defeated in Syria, but the general impunity 
with which Mamluk troops breached the frontier was perhaps an 
even greater affront. 

I would like to touch upon one more matter: is ideology a motive 
for political and military policy, or does it provide legitimation for 
it? In the case of the Mongol imperial ideal during the Ilkhanid 
period, the answer is probably yes to both questions. The Mongol 
imperial ideal may have originally been an attempt to provide legit- 
imation for traditional nomadic aggression combined with the attempts 
of Chinggisid family to weld a nomadic state out of disparate tribal 


© E.g., Rashid al-Din, III, 162, writes that the reason behind Abagha’s offensive 
of 680/1281 into Syria, was the Ilkhan’s desire to exact revenge for Baybars inva- 
sion of Rum (675/1277), and other disorders that the Mamluks had perpetrated. 
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elements. Once introduced, however, it became a potent force in its 
own right, motivating the Mongols even when their united empire 
had dissolved and much of their initial impetus had been lost. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Ilkhans continued honestly to believe 
in this ideal. At the same time, it is certainly possible, and not 
unlikely, that the Ikhans consciously exploited this belief to legiti- 
mize their actions. The conscious exploitation of this ideal, however, 
does not necessarily mean that it was not deeply held. 

The continued presence of expressions of the traditional heaven- 
inspired manifest destiny on Ilkhanid official documents indicates that 
the Ilkhans at least maintained some belief in this ideology. Whether 
this belief percolated down to the Mongol ranks is unclear, although 
I would hazard that it did, at least among the higher echelons. And 
it was the Mongol elite, together with the Ilkhan, who made the 
decisions. 

Old ideals of imperial glory were surely hard to discard. The 
yearning for expansion continued to be felt by the Mongol leader- 
ship, even if in reality it was no longer viable. Vestigial expansion- 
ist ideology combined with the desire for revenge felt against the 
Mamluks after ‘Ayn Jalit and other defeats, not to mention outright 
provocations. At the same time, Mongol raids and offensives into 
Syria, motivated at least in part by ideology, helped keep alive the 
embers of the Mongol dream. It was to take the Mongols some sixty 
years after ‘Ayn Jali to realize that they could not defeat the 
Mamluks and to abandon finally the ideal of Mongol imperial destiny. 
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THE ILKHAN OLJEITU’S CONQUEST 
OF GILAN (1307); RUMOUR AND REALITY* 


CHARLES MELVILLE 


The problems confronting the study of mediaeval Persian history 
from the narrative sources available have recently been thoughtfully 
aired by Stephen Humphreys.’ Any attempt to interpret the events 
of the remote past is faced with the question of decoupling the events 
concerned from the way they are recorded. What we know is what 
our sources tell us, and it is only rarely that some independent checks 
are available, which might allow us to discern, however dimly, to 
what extent crude reality has been refined by the historiographical 
process through which it has passed. 

The Mongol period presents better opportunities than most, even 
if we restrict ourselves to the evidence of the court chroniclers. On 
the one hand, Persian historiography flourished under the Il-khans to 
a degree not previously seen; on the other, this coincided with an 
extraordinarily rich period of Arabic historiography in Mamlik Egypt 
and Syria.? Many of the Arabic annalists of the time, inheriting the 
pan-Islamic vision of earlier historians, provide a considerable amount 
of information about events in Persia, formally severed from the Dar 
al-Islam by the destruction of the Baghdad caliphate, while the 
military and ideological rivalry between the Mamlak and II-khanid 
regimes gives a sharp edge to their interest in Mongol affairs. 
Information contained in the Arabic chronicles can throw light on 
important episodes in Il-khanid history, and at the same time reveal 


* T would like to thank Sandy Morton and Carole Hillenbrand for taking the 
trouble to read and comment on drafts of this paper; also Istvan Nyitrai and Tarif 
Khalidi for assistance, and David Morgan for giving me a second bite at the cherry 
(and such a large one too). 

' R. Stephen Humphreys, Islamic History. A Framework for Enquiry (London, 1991), 
ch. 5, 

2 For the Mongols, see D.O. Morgan, “Persian Historians and the Mongols,” in 
Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic Worlds, ed. idem (London, 1982), 
pp. 109-24; for the Mamluks, D.P. Little, An Introduction to Mamlik Historiography 
(Wiesbaden, 1970). 
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the difficulties under which the Persian court historians laboured 
when faced with reporting awkward or unpalatable facts.’ 

One such awkward fact was the difficulty experienced by the 
Mongols in subjugating the province of Gilan at the beginning of 
the reign of Oljeitii (1304-16). Thanks to the Persian sources, the 
attempt is generally presented as a success, although certainly a costly 
one; J.A. Boyle correctly recognised it as “at most a Pyrrhic victory”.* 
So in what ways could the Gilan war be considered a triumph, or 
have the Persian historians simply claimed a victory for what was 
in fact a defeat? We might expect the Mamluk chroniclers to pro- 
vide an alternative view which, even if biased by hostility to the 
Mongols, would allow us an independent perspective on the subject. 

The primary objective of this paper is to reexamine the Gilan 
war in the light of the evidence provided by all the available sources, 
including Arabic chronicles hitherto neglected in secondary studies. 
My additional aim is to use the war to explore the problems inher- 
ent in the different narrative materials at our disposal, and in attempt- 
ing to reconcile or resolve conflicting information. 

In the event, we find only relatively unimportant disagreement 
over points of factual detail. The Arabic sources do provide material— 
some of it highly dubious—which clarifies certain aspects of the Gilan 
campaign and helps to explain how a more or less satisfactory out- 
come was salvaged from military disaster. Their main contribu- 
tion, however, is to put forward a chronological framework for the 
sequence of events that is essentially at odds with the Persian pre- 
sentation. This forces and enables us to look more critically at the 
Persian sources, and opens up new choices for ordering the available 
evidence. 


Review of the Sources 


There are two substantial Persian accounts of the Gilan campaign. 
The first, in Abi’l-Qasim Kashani’s History of Oljeitii, is contained 


3 C. Melville, “Aba Sa‘id and the Revolt of the Amirs in 1319,” in L’Iran face 
@ la domination mongole, ed. D. Aigle (Tehran, 1997), pp. 89-120. 

* J.A. Boyle, “Dynastic and Political History of the I-Khans”, Cambridge History 
of Tran, V (Cambridge, 1968), p. 401. D.O. Morgan, Medieval Persia, 1040-1797 
(London, 1988), p. 77, presents it as one of the achievements of Oljeitii’s reign. 
See also B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran (Berlin, 1955), pp. 108-9. 
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entirely within his annal for 706/July 1306—July 1307 and gives a 
detailed coverage of the expedition, preceded by a valuable descrip- 
tion of Gilan.> Kashani reports the despatch of four separate forces 
and the fate of each. The movements of the column led by the 
sultan himself are dated very precisely, from which it appears that 
Oljeitii spent about six weeks at the end of 706 away from his base 
at Sultaniyya.® By narrating the sultan’s expedition first, Kashani 
produces an account that is hard to follow; the chronology and 
sequence of the other three expeditions, while seemingly simultane- 
ous with Oljeitii’s, are far from clear. Furthermore, Kashani records 
the death of Shaykh Baraq as a final element in the story, appar- 
ently as an afterthought, though his role in events was probably not 
insignificant, as we shall see. 

Kashani’s chronicle is characterised by a remarkable profusion of 
dates, resembling almost a diary. Despite frequent inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies in individual dates, Oljeitii’s campaign and the others 
with which it is associated are anchored in a very specific chrono- 
logical framework. The context of the war and the details of Oljeitii’s 
movements in general are reported in such a way as to allow little 
scope for radical alternatives. A preference for conflicting informa- 
tion about the war might have serious implications for the timing 
of numerous other precisely recorded events surrounding this period. 

The second Persian account is by Hamdallah Mustawfi, writing 
shortly before the death of Oljeitii’s son, Aba Sa‘id. The Zafar-nama, 
a verse chronicle completed in 1335, is an important source for the 
late Il-khanid period, but one largely neglected by modern histori- 
ans.’ Mustawfi’s account, assembled from “truthful reports (az gufta- 


5 Kashani, Tartkh-i Ufayti, ed. M. Hambly (Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 55-73. 
The description of Gilan was previously published by H.L. Rabino, “Deux descrip- 
tions du Gilan du temps des Mongols,” 74, 238 (1950), 325-33, with a summary 
translation in his “Les dynasties locales du Glan et du Daylam”, 7A, 237 (1949), 
303-5. These accounts of Gilan unfortunately leave many points to be resolved, 
despite the preliminary efforts of D. Krawulsky, Iran. Das Reich der Ilhane: eie 
topographisch-historische Studie (Wiesbaden, 1974), pp. 373-83. See also V. Minorsky 
(tr.), Hudiid al-Glam, 2nd ed. C.E. Bosworth (London, 1970), esp. pp. 384-91; text 
ed. M. Sutiida (Tehran, 1340/1961), pp. 148-50. 

6 C. Melville, “The Itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii, 1304-16,” Iran, 28 (1990), 55-70; 
some improvements are offered here. 

” Zafar-nama, MS. British Library Or. 2833, see fols. 712vo—-717ro. The work 
has been translated by LJ. Ward, The Zafarndmah of Hamd Allah Mustauft and the 
I-khan Dynasty of Tran, unpub. Ph.D. thesis (Manchester, 1983), see III, 567-87. 
Although this is helpful in a general sense, it is unfortunately too unreliable to be 
used with confidence. For recent reappraisals of the Zafar-ndma, see A. Soudavar, 
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rastin),” follows a description of the building of Sultaniyya. No chrono- 
logical information is provided except that Oljeitii’s departure for 
Gilan is put in Dhi’l-Qa‘da 706/May 1307, as in Kashani. His 
work is episodic in style and not cluttered up with the minutiae of 
unconnected events that are characteristic of Kashani’s rigid annalis- 
tic format. Mustawfi’s version of events is essentially the same as 
Kashani’s in many points of detail, but differs principally in present- 
ing the information in a more logical order. In particular, Oljeitii’s 
expedition is described after the other three, and appears indeed to 
have followed them, though this is not made explicit. Mustawfi makes 
no reference at all to Shaykh Baraq. 

The details of Mustawfi’s account are familiar from the work of 
the Timurid historian, Hafiz-i Abri, whose continuation of Rashid 
al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh is based almost entirely on the <afar-néma 
for the events of this period.®? Another version of the Dhayl inter- 
sperses the account taken from Mustawfi with a few excerpts from 
Kashani’s chronicle, in such a way as to harmonise the two versions 
and thereby rationalise Kashani’s narrative. Hafiz-i Abra does, how- 
ever, omit one or two details given by Mustawfi, and he occasion- 
ally adds material not found in either the <afar-ndma or Kashani. 
This is the basis for the account by D’Ohsson, duly followed by 
Howorth and so by later authors, which therefore does not take 
sufficient notice of Kashani’s detailed narrative.? 

These accounts claim the Gilan campaign as a triumph. Kashani, 
writing in Oljeitii’s reign, despite detailing a series of disasters, fol- 
lows his account of the death of Baraq with the words, “In short, 


“Zafar-nama va Shah-nama-yi Mustawfi,” Jranshenasi, 7/iv (1996), 752-61 and 
C. Melville, “Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s Zafarnamah and the Historiography of the 
Late Ilkhanid period,” in Jran and Iranian Studies: Essays in Honor of Iraj Afshar, ed. 
Kambiz Eslami (Princeton, 1997), pp. 1-12. 

5 See Hafiz-i Abra, Dhayl-i Jami‘ al-iawarikh, ed. K. Bayani (Tehran, 1350/1972), 
69-77. 

° Hafiz-i Abra, Dhayl, MS. British Library Or. 2885, fols. 368ro—-371vo; cf Baron 
C. D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse (Paris, 1834-5), IV, 488-97. H.H. 
Howorth, History of the Mongols (London, 1876-88), III, 539-42, adds the interest- 
ing account in the History of Georgia, see below. Hafiz-1 Abri’s text was printed 
by B. Dorn, Muhammedanische Quellen zur Geschichte der sudlichen Kiistenlinder des kaspichen 
Meeres (St. Petersburg, 1858), pp. 138-53, who calls this source Rashid al-Din 
(p. 10). Blochet seems to consider ‘Alt Yazdi to be the author of this continuation, 
see Mufaddal, p. 135 n. 3 fref. in n. 26]. The sanitised summary given by Mirkhwand, 
Rawdat al-safa, ed. ‘A. Zaryab (Tehran, 1373/1994), VI, 951-2, is evidently taken 
from Hafiz-i Abri. 
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[...] the wind of vanity and self-deception of the ignorant Gilanis 
was suddenly extinguished and the heads of disloyalty were returned 
to the collars of humility.” His evidence hardly supports this con- 
clusion, nor does his description of the yarghu (trial) that followed 
Oljeitii’s return to Sultaniyya in a.. 707, to investigate the failings 
of the amirs on campaign. Even so, Kashani ends by returning to 
the triumphalist theme: “the inhabitants of the country and forests 
of Gilan were biting dogs; [...] necessarily, the wind of their arro- 
gant pride and vain self-deceit was stilled by one onslaught of the 
victorious army.”!° 

Mustawfi’s message is essentially the same, but at least more plau- 
sibly follows news of a victory, albeit a costly one. After the yarghu, 
the settlement of Gilan’s affairs also appears favourable to the Mon- 
gols.'' In his Tartkh-1 guzida, written in 1330, Mustawfi gives a very 
brief notice of the campaign, which he describes as a victory, impos- 
ing a tax paid in silk, though Qutlughshah and various other amirs 
were killed.! 

The only other extended Persian treatment of the war is provided 
by Ahmad-i Tabrizi, whose verse chronicle was completed in 1338. 
It is effectively a paraphrase of Kashani’s account but differs in one 
or two respects, particularly concerning the role of amir Sevinch (see 
below). The campaigns are all treated together, and Shaykh Baraq 
is associated with Qutlughshah’s expedition. The war is not dated, 
but follows a few lines on the building of Sultaniyya in 704 and the 
sultan’s return there after wintering in Gavbari that year.'’ 

The remaining [l-khanid sources deal with the Gilan expedition 
so briefly that they avoid committing themselves to a view, though 
the view is obvious from reading between the lines. Banakati, writ- 
ing c. 1318, simply reports the deaths in Gilan of Qutlughshah in 
A.H. 706 and of Shaykh Baraq in 707, an interesting separation of 
events that is unique in the Persian sources.'* As far as I can see, 


0 Kashani, pp. 69, 73. 

" Zafar-nama, fols. 716vo—717ro. See below, p. 116. 

2 Mustawfi, Ta@rikh-i guzida, ed. ‘A. Nawal (Tehran, 1362/1983), p. 607. He 
says Oljeitii set off in Dhi’l-Hijja (sc) 706, as does Hafiz-i Abra, p. 73. 

‘3 Tabrizi, Shahanshah-nama, MS. British Library Or. 2780, fol. 116ro—vo. These 
details suggest the year 705 and winter of 1305-6, cf Kashani, pp. 48-9, but the 
following year is preferable. 

4 Banakati, Tarikh, ed. J. Shi‘ar (Tehran, 1348/1969), p. 475; he is the earliest 
writer after Kashani. He seems to be the source for Fasih Khwaft, Mujmal-i Fasthi, 
ed. M. Farrukh (Mashhad, 1961), III, 15-16. 
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Wassaf does not mention the expedition at all: a remarkable omission.’ 
Shabankara’I says Oljeitii captured towns in Gilan and Mazandaran 
that had never been subjugated by previous kings, but also notes the 
death of Qutlughshah. His account is not dated.'® By the time Ahri 
was writing (c. 1360), the expedition was viewed in its dimmest light: 
Oljeitii set out for Gilan. Qutlughshah and Shaykh Baraq were 
killed there, and the Sultan returned. This is put in 704, following 
the foundation of Sultaniyya.’’ In view of their lack of detail, the 
discrepancies in dating in these sources are not significant; they 
are concerned with the general order of events, not with chrono- 
logical precision. 

Beside the Persian sources, various independent accounts exist of 
the Gilan campaign. The first, in the history of Georgia, is easily 
reconciled with the Persian version of events. Four expeditions were 
sent out. The Georgian Wakhtang III accompanied Oljeitii’s forces 
and experienced the tribulations suffered also by the Sultan. The 
picture is one of defeat followed by withdrawal. The campaign is 
not dated.'® 

A second independent tradition is found in Arabic historiography 
and consists of two main strands. It is immediately apparent that 
one set of sources presents material on the Gilan campaign in two 
separate annals. The earliest author, Baybars al-Mansiri (d. 725/1325), 
puts the death of Qutlughshah in a.w. 705. The details are rather 
sparse: Qutlughshah, who had been made na’ib (sc. senior amir) by 
Ghazan, perished in the mountains of Gilan, where he had been 
sent to fight the Kurds.'? They defeated and killed him.” According 


‘® Ward mentions Wassaf’s account more than once, though never giving a page 
reference (see his notes 11, 23, 25); but the campaign is certainly not in Ayati’s 
invaluable Tahrir, and I have searched in vain in Wassaf. 

'6 Shabankara’1, Majma‘ al-anséb, ed. Mir Hashim Muhaddith (Tehran, 1363/1984), 
p. 270. 

7 Abri, Tarikh-i Shaykh Uways, ed. and tr. J.B. van Loon (The Hague, 1954), 
p. 148, tr. p. 50. 

'8 Histoire de la Géorgie, pt. 1, Histoire ancienne, jusqu’en 1469 de .C., tr. M. Brosset 
(St. Petersburg, 1849), pp. 635-8; ¢f Howorth, pp. 542-3. This is a relatively late 
compilation from a variety of unknown sources. 

'9 This designation here implies a tribal way of life rather than a racial group, 
see e.g. al-‘Umari, tr. Quatremére, p. 302 [ref. in n. 36 below]. Amuli, Nafa’s al- 
unin, Il, ed. 1. Miyanjt (Tehran, 1379/1959), p. 257, says Oljeitii reduced the “Arab 
tribes” of Gilan to obedience. 

20 Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra, MS. British Library Or. Add. 23,325, fol. 
246vo; idem, al-Tuhfa al-muliikya, ed. ‘AS. Hamdan (Cairo, 1987), p. 178. He is 
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to Abu ’I-Fida’, Qutlughshah went there because the people of Gilan 
had revolted.*! Baybars ends by saying that the profession of unity 
was raised up and the unbelievers (i.e. the Mongols) were dispersed, 
thus displaying the most obvious source of bias in the Mamluk 
accounts. Although the Mongols had officially converted to Islam 
over a decade before, they are still depicted in their pagan and anti- 
Islamic colours by the contemporary Arabic chroniclers, no doubt 
reflecting popular perceptions. 

From this first group of authors, it thus appears that Qutlughshah’s 
expedition and death in Gilan occurred a year earlier than is stated 
by Kashani. Though this is not necessarily accurate, it underlines 
the observation that the sequence of events as reported by the Persian 
sources is not completely clear. 

Further details are given by other Mamlik authors under a.n. 
707, i.e. the year after the date given by Kashani. The earliest and 
most useful of this group is al-Yainini (d. 726/1326), who reports 
the arrival in Damascus in mid-Safar/mid-August 1307 of Fath al-Din 
b. Subra the Mihmandar, who had been captured by the Mongols 
during the campaign in Cilicia in 705.” He owed his release “to 
the defeat of the Tatars at the hands of the Gilanis”, that is, the 
defeat and death of Qutlughshah, of which he goes on to give an 
account. The battle itself is said to have occurred on 1 Muharram 
707/3 July 1307. A few months later, in Rabi‘ II/October, further 
news arrived that Oljeitii had sent Shaykh Baraq as an envoy to 
Gilan, where he had been killed. Enraged, Oljeitii despatched a 
large punitive force and himself moved into neighbouring Mazan- 
daran.* This also extends the period over which the war took place, 


followed by al-Nuwayri, Néhayat al-arab fi funiin al-adab, XXVI, ed. S. ‘Ashi (Cairo, 
1985), p. 417. [In the section on the Mamliks, he makes no reference to these 
events, MS. Leiden, Or. 2-o]. For the relationship of al-Nuwayri to Baybars al- 
Mansiiri, see Little, pp. 24-32. 

21 Aba ’1-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, tr. P.M. Holt, The Memoirs of a Syrian Prince (Wiesbaden, 
1983), p. 45. 

2 For details, see Little’s analysis of annals for 705 in his Introduction. Ibn Subra 
was an amir of Aleppo. 

3 Al-Yanini, Dhayl mir’at al-zamén, MS. Topkapi Library, Ahmet II, MS. 2907/E4, 
fol. 137ro—-vo. I am grateful to Reuven Amitai-Preiss for the loan of his microfilm 
of this MS. Al-Yinini quotes al-Birz4li’s version of Ibn Subra’s narrative, probably 
taken from the Hawédith al-zaman of al-Jazari, see Little, pp. 57-61. The source of 
the second piece of news is unknown: al-Yinini concludes with the formula, “God 
knows the truth of the matter.” This second report also contains news of the exe- 
cution of “Bilay”, which raises another problem, see below. 
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taking it well beyond its conclusion in all the Persian sources except 
Banakati. 

An otherwise similar account by Ibn al-Dawadari seems to pro- 
vide a slightly different chronological picture. Essentially, Ibn al- 
Dawadari implies that the news of Qutlughshah’s defeat, Baraq’s 
death and the departure of Oljeitii’s punitive expedition (though sepa- 
rate in time), was all brought by Ibn Subra, who got away while 
the army was still on campaign.** Although Ibn al-Dawadari cites a 
different authority for his account, it is merely a slightly reworded 
version of al-Yanini’s, and the two must be regarded as one.” Even 
if the timing of the events themselves is not explicit, al-Yinini’s state- 
ment about when and how the news arrived is clear and precise. 
The same story appears under A.H. 707 in several later works that 
make no reference to the origin of the information.” 

Regardless of the chronological data deducible from Ibn Subra’s 
variously reported evidence, the important point remains that he 
apparently left Persia before the conclusion of Oljeitii’s final cam- 
paign, and cannot have known of its outcome, which is equally 
unknown to this group of sources. 

Nevertheless in a second reference to Gilan, in his annal for 707, 
Baybars al-Mansiiri cites Ibn Subra for an oral report of the sul- 
tan’s final victory: Oljeitii raided Gilan and plundered the Persians 
and Kurds; he killed a countless number of them and captured their 
women and children, whom he sold in Tabriz. This was in revenge 
for their previous defeat of his army and killing of Qutlughshah.”’ 


* Tbn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, [X, ed. H.R. Roemer (Cairo, 1960), pp. 149-50. 

> Tbn al-Dawadari got the story in 710 a.x. from al-Malik al-Kamil, an Ayyubid 
amir resident in Damascus, who died in 727/1327; see al-Nuwayri, Nikayat, Leiden 
MS. 19-B, ff. 130vo-13lro. I am grateful for Prof. P.M. Holt’s assistance here. 
The last sentence, “at the time of Ibn Subra’s departure, [Oljeitii] had left [the 
army] in that situation [i.e. in Gilan]”, is not found in al-Yanini and its exact 
significance is unclear. The implication that he brought the news of Bulay’s exe- 
cution in Rabi‘ II is inconsistent with al-Yinini’s statement that Ibn Subra arrived 
in Damascus in Safar. 

26 E.g. Mufaddal b. Abt ‘l-Fad@il, al-Naly al-sadid, ed. E. Blochet, Patrologia Orentalis, 
20 (Paris, 1929), 135-7; Ibn Habib, Tadhkirat al-nabih, ed. M.M. Amin (Cairo, 1976), 
I, 282; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa'l-nihdya (Cairo, 1932-9), XIV, 44-5. Mufaddal’s 
version closely paraphrases al-Yiinini (rather than Ibn al-Dawadari), or their ulti- 
mate source (al-Jazari), see Haarmann’s introduction to vol. VIII of Ibn al-Dawadar1, 
pp. 25-8; of Little, p. 59. 

27 Baybars al-Mansuri, Zubda, fol. 253vo. In the Tuhfa, p. 183, he mentions the 
return of Ibn Subra in 707, but not his story, of al-Magqrizi, Kitab al-sulitk h-ma‘rifat 
duwal al-mulitk, 1/1, ed. M.M. Ziada (Cairo, 1941), p. 36. Al-‘Ayni, IV, 422, 449, 
puts his return in 706 a.H., and again (citing Baybars) in 707 [ref. in n. 31 below}. 
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This is followed by al-Nuwayri, in his section on Mongol history.¥ 
It is of interest that this version makes no reference at all to Shaykh 
Baraq; also, it records a successful conclusion to the war. There 
is a faint echo of the Persian account: Kashani mentions the cap- 
tive women and children of the Gilanis, but says they were ran- 
somed and returned home.”? This material is not in the second group 
of sources. 

It is surprising that the same authority is quoted by both sets of 
Mamluk historians for substantially different information. Perhaps 
Ibn Subra told one story in Damascus and another in Cairo, having 
learned additional information on the way.*° However, we might 
surmise that Ibn Subra is the underlying source for the death of 
Qutlughshah in Baybars’s annal for a.H. 705, misplaced in that year 
(when Ibn Subra was captured) in error for 707, and that the news of 
Oljeitii’s subsequent victory reached Cairo from some other source. 
Another possibility is discussed below. 

These problems come to a head in the chronicle by Badr al-Din 
al-‘Ayni, who attempts to reconcile the chronology borrowed from 
Baybars al-Manstri (whom he cites verbatim) with the narrative 
derived from the Syrian group of sources going back to al-Jazari. It 
is the extraordinary length and detail of his account, spread over 
the two annals for A.H. 705 and 707, that has prompted this recon- 
sideration of the Gilan war.*! The bulk of his narrative is probably 
lifted entirely from the history of al-Malik al-Nasir by al-Yuisufi 
(d. 759/1358).2 When appropriate, therefore, this author will be 


8 Al-Nuwayri, XXVII, 417-18, but with no reference to Ibn Subra as the source. 
In the Mamliak section of his history, MS. Leiden Or. 2-0, fol. 35vo, he merely 
mentions the return of Ibn Subra in 707, but not his story. 

Kashani, p. 71; cf below, p. 116. Perhaps these accounts can be reconciled 
by suggesting that the captives were taken to Tabriz and sold back to their fellow- 
countrymen. 

% Al-Yunini mentions that Ibn Subra went to Cairo to give his news to the 
Sultan, fol. 137ro. 

31 This portion of al-‘Ayni’s massive chronicle has recently been printed, ‘Tgd al- 
juman, ed. M.M. Amin, IV (Cairo 1992), pp. 385-406, 449-58; several lacunae have 
made it necessary to refer also to another manuscript, MS. Topkapi Library, 
Ahmed III, 2912/4; I am much indebted to Caroline Finkel for extracting a microfilm 
of this MS. from Istanbul. 

2 Cf Little, Introduction, pp. 81, 86. On al-Yisufi, see also idem, “The Recovery 
of a Lost Source for Bahri Mamluk History: al-Yisufi’s Nuzhat al-nazir fi strat al- 
Matik al-Nasir”, FJAOS, 94 (1974), 42-54, reprinted in idem, History and Historiography of 
the Mamliiks (London, 1986), no. II. In fact, al-‘Ayni prefixes his account with gultu 
(“I said”), rather than his usually scrupulous reference to an earlier authority, so 
the attribution to al-Yiisufi is not certain, despite the clear indications of his style. 
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referred to as al-Yusufi rather than al-‘Ayni. Although al-Yusufi does 
not follow Baybars in reporting the Gilan campaign as a victory 
for Oljeitii, he shows how a successful outcome was negotiated, and 
his long narrative shares basic structural elements with other earlier 
Mamluk accounts, particularly in presenting the war in two halves, 
separated by the death of Shaykh Baraq. Elements of his account, 
however, do raise serious difficulties. His efforts at synthesis produce 
a chronological muddle that allows the date a.H. 705 to be rejected; 
but his timing of Oljeitii’s expedition is fundamentally incompatible 
with al-Yanini’s and exaggerates the differences between the Arabic 
and Persian versions. 

The hallmarks of al-Yisufi’s style have been identified by Little 
and are very much in evidence again here: the wealth of informa- 
tion not found elsewhere, supplied with the names of actual persons 
and conversations to lend authenticity, the popular narrative tech- 
niques, all of which have led Little to dismiss much of his material 
as “probably a complete fabrication.”** On the other hand, al-Yuisufi 
appears to be a major source for the later years of al-Nasir Muhammad 
(d. 1341) and his information, when reduced and edited by his less 
exuberant successors, was evidently considered reliable.** Here, we 
are concerned not with later authors abridging his material, but with 
earlier ones who perhaps had access to, but did not use, the infor- 
mation al-Yusufi chose to include. If his source is the same Ibn 
Subra, used sparingly by contemporary historians but quoted in full 
by al-Yiisufi, this would colour our view of his evidence, but perhaps 
it was the later author who expanded and embellished his material. 
Thus there is a fundamental problem with al-Yisufi’s account: if it 
is not to be rejected entirely, how to determine what is reliable and 
what is not? And as the Arabic versions all appear to be related, 
does the discrediting of al-Yiisufi discredit the rest? The answer can 
only be based on a comparison with the Persian texts. 

To sum up: Persian sources, despite some ambiguity over the 
sequence of events, appear to concentrate the various campaigns of 


% D.P. Little, “The Founding of Sultaniyya: a Mamlak Version,” Jran, 16 (1978), 
172, 175 and idem, “A Lost Source,” pp. 53-4. For comments on this trend in 
Mamilik historiography, see U. Haarmann, “Auflésung und Bewahrung der klassi- 
schen Formen arabischer Geschichtsschreibung in der Zeit der Mamliken,” <DMG, 
121 (1971), esp. pp. 55-8. 

3 See Little, “An Analysis of the Relationship between Four Mamlik Chronicles 
for 737-45”, FSS, 19 (1974), 252-68, in History and Historiography, no. II. 
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the Gilan war into a short period at the end of 706/early summer 
1307, including the mysterious death of Shaykh Baragq. The most 
significant aspect of the Arabic accounts is that they report two dis- 
tinct phases in the Gilan war, first the defeat of Qutlughshah and 
then the retaliatory expedition of Oljeitii, separated by the mission 
and death of Baraq. Furthermore, if the year 705 is discarded, the 
Arabic sources concentrate the main actions of the war in 707/July 
1307-June 1308. This represents a fundamental difference between 
the two historiographical traditions, both in the sequence of events 
and their timing, a problem compounded by the additional material 
in al-Yisufi’s narrative. 

Otherwise, we cannot detect the sort of bias we might have antic- 
ipated in the Mamluk accounts, which do not reveal that what the 
Persians claim as a victory was in fact a defeat. As for the Persian 
historians, the evidence they present does not suggest a victory, but 
it is not simply a case of saying, “behold the moon and the pleiades.”* 
Although they round off their accounts with pure panegyric, the suc- 
cessful outcome of the war seems to be confirmed by their Mamluk 
counterparts. 

One further Arabic source must be mentioned, namely al-‘Umari. 
His account of Qutlughshah’s expedition is contained in the geo- 
graphical section of the Masalhk al-absér, on Gilan. His authority is 
named as the Sharif Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Jili.*° This does not 
contribute much to our knowledge of the war itself, though al-‘Umari 
provides some useful information about Gildan at the time he was 
writing (c. 1340). 

Finally, incidental references are to be found in the obituaries of 
Qutlughshah and Baraq in the Arabic biographical dictionaries, which 
tend to put their deaths together. 

With such a range of sources, we can attempt to get closer to the 
course of the Gilan war, even if not to resolve all the conflicting 
points of detail. The following account of the campaign concentrates 
on the new evidence found in the Arabic texts and on the problems 
of reconciling the two different sets of sources. 


8 Cf Sa‘di, Gulistan, ed. M.A. Furighi, Kulhpat-i Sadi (Tehran, 1363/1984), p. 64. 

%6 The Arabic text remains unpublished. The section on Gilan was translated by 
E. Quatremére, “Notice de l’ouvrage qui a pour titre Masalek alabsar fi mamalek 
alamsar,” Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, 13 (1838), 292-300. 
I have not identified the informant. 
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The Causes of the War 


There seems little doubt that Oljeitii intended, once settled on the 
throne, to renew the war with the Mamluks that had been inter- 
rupted by the death of his brother Ghazan in 1304.*’ Despite an 
embassy to Cairo, which allegedly spoke of Oljeitii’s desire for peace 
in rather remarkable terms,®* correspondence with the Christian West 
renewed the old day-dream of concerted action against the Mamliks. 
This followed a series of embassies from various parts of the Mongol 
empire, reaffirming their unity. The Mamlik-Mongol war forms an 
important background context for the Gilan expedition, and explains 
the particular interest of the Mamltk chroniclers in events in Persia 
at this period. 

According to Mustawfi, Oljeitii felt he could not embark on the 
Syrian campaign until he had secured the submission of Gildan, a 
region that had never been conquered by the Mongols and which, 
due to its inaccessibility, they had left undisturbed.*® This is not much 
of a motive for war: there is no reason to disturb sleeping dogs, let 
alone biting ones. Kashani indicates that Oljeitii was stung by a gibe 
made by the Chaghatay prince Du’a: he and his amirs used to jest 
that the sultan was unable to conquer the small kingdom of Gilan 
in the heart of his realm, or to come up with a plan to subdue it. 
How then could he hope to conquer Syria and Egypt? This taunt 
so enraged Oljeitii that he sent messengers to frighten, threaten and 
exhort the Gilanis to submit, but in vain, whereupon he ordered 
armies to assemble for the conquest of the country. Mustawfi con- 
firms that Oljeitii was advised by his vizier to try negotiations first."! 
After an initial success, which we will return to below, the sultan 
prepared for war. 

Leaving aside for now the timing of this goad to action, Mustawfi 
gives another motive besides acquiring renown and gaining access 
to the wealth of the country: namely to open up a quicker route to 


37 Boyle, p. 399. 

38 Al-Yiainini, fol. 37ro; Ibn al-Dawadari, IX, 127. 

%®% Zafar-nama, fol. 712vo; Ahmad-i Tabrizi, Sha@hanshah-nama, fol. 116ro. 

“© Kashani, pp. 55-6, whence Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 368ro. This seems quite plausible. 

| Zafar-nama, fol. 712vo; Hafiz-i Abra, p. 69. In al-Yisufi’s account, following 
the failure of the initial overtures, Rashid al-Din tried in vain to dissuade Oljeitii 
from going to war, correctly predicting it would weaken his armies and leave him 
with an enemy in the heart of his kingdom, al-‘Ayni, p. 387. 
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Khurasan.* This is also mentioned by Mamluk sources, who say the 
Gilanis resisted all efforts to allow the Mongols passage through their 
territory, protesting that they paid their taxes and that merchants 
came there (freely).** On the face of it, this seems a reasonable cause 
for war, though it is not clear why it was an issue. Neither the pasto- 
ral nor caravan routes from Sultaniyya went anywhere near Gilan,“ 
but it is possible that coming from Mughan and the northwest, where 
their main seasonal pastures were situated, the Mongols would have 
preferred a more direct route despite the difficulty of the terrain. 
Although rapid communications with Khurasan were desirable, and 
were to become more so in view of the renewed breakdown of Mongol 
unity in the Chaghatay khanate, the need for open access to Gilan 
cannot have been very pressing for strategic purposes. 

Though not mentioned as a motive, the main aim of the war 
probably emerges from its outcome, namely the levy of tax on the 
Gilanis and more specifically payments in silk. Access to the silk 
might be behind the aim to “open up the road to Khurasan”. The 
desire for tribute shows either that the Mongols were looking for 
new sources of revenue to equip armies for a fresh assault on the 
Mamliks, or that they were seeking a resumption of payments that 
the Gilanis had perhaps ceased (despite their protestations noted 
above). We will return to this point later. 

An entirely different motive for war is advanced by al-Yusufl. 
Shaykh Baraq, in whom Oljeitii had great confidence, told the sul- 
tan that the Grlanis were not true Muslims. They adhered to the 
teachings of Ibn Taymiyya in Damascus, who had attracted the dis- 
approval of the Muslims, and were known as corporealists (mujas- 
simin) without religion. Oljeitii summoned the Gilanis to Tabriz to 
answer these charges. Encouraged by their leader, Naw Padshah,** 


® Zafar-nama, fol. 713ro; Hafiz-i Abra, p. 70. 

* Al-Yanini, fol. 137ro, without reference to Khurasan; Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 149; 
Mufaddal, p. 135; Ibn Kathir, p. 44. 

“ Gf Jean Aubin, “Réseau pastorale et réseau caravanier; les grand’routes du 
Khurassan a l’époque mongole,” Le Monde Iranien et l’Islam, 1 (1971), 105-30; a 
more northerly route, through Mazandaran, could skirt Gilan to the east. 

*’ For Baraq, see H. Algar, “Baraq Baba,” in Elr, II, 754-5, and A.T. Karamustafa, 
“Early Sufism in Eastern Anatolia,” in L. Lewisohn (ed.), Classtcal Persian Sufism: from 
its Origins to Rumi (London and New York, 1993), esp. pp. 193-6, with references. 

‘6 In al-Ytisufi, “Naw Barshah”, which suggests an oral source. He was ruler of 
Lahijan and the most significant of the petty Gilani rulers, Zafar-nama, fol. 713ro; 
Kashani, p. 60. 
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they decided that they would be killed without a hearing and elected 
instead to send a letter setting out their beliefs, denying the allega- 
tions against them and retorting incidentally that the Mongols’ fugaha’ 
were hardly fit to judge on such matters. When the sultan’s envoy 
returned with the letter, having divulged to the Gilanis that Baraq 
was the source of these allegations, Oljeitii was furious and sent 
another message summoning them. This time, they sent the envoy 
packing, with the words, “What do you Mongols know of religious 
matters? If your intention is to ruin the country, then try it.” The 
envoy departed with the threat that Oljeitii would come in person 
with the whole Mongol army to wreak a bloody vengeance. The sul- 
tan was so enraged at this news, that he called his na’2b Qutlughshah 
to prepare for war.*’ 

This is not quite as mad as it seems. However unlikely the accu- 
sation against the Gilanis,** nothing would have been too far-fetched 
for Shaykh Baraq, who, whatever else his spiritual qualifications, was 
hardly a jurist. That Baraq strongly influenced Oljeitii (as he is sup- 
posed to have impressed Ghazan before him), is attested by the fact 
he was buried by the sultan’s mausoleum at Sultaniyya.*? He may 
have heard of Ibn Taymiyya’s detention in Cairo in Ramadan 705/ 
March 1306, and of the earlier charges against him of tajstm (belief 
in the corporeality of God).°° Baraq himself was in Damascus in 
Jumada I, 706/November 1306, at a time when Ibn Taymiyya was 
stil in prison, and would have had ample opportunity to become 
informed of these events. If at large, Ibn Taymiyya would doubtless 
have been as outspokenly hostile towards Baraq as he had been the 
previous year to the Ahmadiyya-Rifa‘iyya dervishes in Syria, and 
even from prison might have influenced the sultan’s refusal to allow 
Baraq to come to Cairo to complete his mission.*! 


’ Al‘Ayni, IV, 385-7, under 705 a.H. 

*® According to al-‘Umari, pp. 294, 298, however, all the inhabitants of Gilan 
were indeed Hanbalis (most open to the taunt of being muwjassim), except the ruling 
family of Faman, who were Shafi‘is, and ‘Alids in the east; ¢f Kashani, p. 56. 

* Banakati, p. 475; Kashani, p. 70; of S. Blair, “The Mongol Capital of Sultaniyya, 
‘the Imperial’,” fran, 24 (1986), 142. He is far more prominent in Arabic than 
Persian sources, see D.P. Little, “Religion under the Mamliks,” The Mushm World, 
73 (1983), 175-6 (repr. in History and Historiography of the Mamliiks, no. X). 

5° Idem, “The Historical and Historiographical Significance of the Detention of 
Ibn Taymiyya,” J7MES, 4 (1973), esp. pp. 312, 323 (repr. in History and Historiography 
of the Mamiliiks, no. VII). 

5 Idem, “Religion,” pp. 176-8. 
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Whether or not sectarian differences were an adequate cause for 
war, they are scarcely less improbable than the other motives men- 
tioned, given Oljeitii’s own religious ambivalence. Meanwhile, it gives 
al-Yiisufi the opportunity to present the campaign as an unjustified 
assault by the pagan Mongols on the good Muslim Gilanis, a power- 
ful story-line for domestic consumption, and in addition makes a 
connection (which might be entirely spurious) between events in Persia 
and matters of contemporary interest in Mamluk territory. For the 
moment, it is sufficient to note first, that even if fictitious, this story 
explains Baraq’s mysterious involvement in Kashani’s account, and 
secondly that al-Yisufi’s report of the coming and going of envoys, 
and their rejection by the Gilanis, is consistent with both al-Yaninr’s 
and Kashani’s account of the preliminaries to war. 

Our first chronological problem arises here, however. As noted 
earlier, Kashani says that Oljeitii was provoked into war by the 
report of a jibe made by Du’a. This was related by Oiratay Ghazan 
son of Arghin Aqa, probably at the time of his visit to the ordu in 
Gavbart on 25 December 1306 with the news of Du’a’s death.” 
Baraq was still in Syria at this time. If he did influence events in 
the way al-Yusufi suggests, it must have been before he went to 
Syria, in which case Du’4’s jest was a secondary factor; but it should, 
more plausibly, have been after his return, by which time Oljeitii 
was already set on war. The disagreement is thus not just on the 
motive, but about the timing of the motive, a point that will be pur- 
sued more fully later. 

Before discussing the course of the campaign, one further element 
of the preliminaries must be mentioned. According to Mustawfi, 
when Oljeitii agreed first to try diplomacy, one of the rulers of Gilan, 
Amira Dubbaj, agreed to come to court. However, after distribut- 
ing gifts to the viziers and amirs, he began to regret having come 
and left on the pretext of some illness (dar dward ranjiri\, without 
seeking the sultan’s permission. Amira Dubbaj was ruler of Faman, 


° Gf above, n. 40. Kashani, p. 53, puts the death of Du’a in September 1306. 
Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 367vo, has the wrong date, and calls Oiratay “Orday”, as does 
Wassaf, Tajziyat al-amsar wa tazjyat al-a‘sar (lith. Bombay, 1269/1852), p. 342, who 
puts Du’4’s death at the end of 706 (p. 518), which is too late; see Melville, “The 
Chinese Uighur Animal Calendar in Persian Historiography of the Mongol period,” 
Tran, 32 (1994), 89, for the date. 

3 Zafar-nama, fol. 713ro; slightly expanded in Hafiz-i Abra, p. 69. For a recent 
note on Amira Dubbaj, see A. Soudavar, “Do nokta dar tarikh-i moghil,” Jranshenasi, 
8/i (1996), 88-90. 
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and he plays an important part in the rest of the story. As Oljeitii 
then prepared for war, he was advised by a certain Giray (Kerei)* 
of the situation in Gilan, and the names of the various rulers. These 
are found in both Mustawfi and Kashani, and provide a useful guide 
to the complicated political geography of the region. Giray had 
often been to Gilan in the company of the vizier Sadr al-Din Khalidi, 
and was a former governor (shahna) of Tarum. 

There is an echo of this sequence also in al-Yisufi’s account, but 
at a later stage in the proceedings. Following the initial disaster of 
Qutlughshah’s expedition and the flight of some Gilani hostages, 
Oljeitii prepared to march out himself and sought the advice of 
Zanbir, who was knowledgeable about Gilan, and sent him off to 
reconnoitre the position.*© Regardless of whether or not Giray was 
the same person as Zanbir, from the point of view of the narrative 
structure, they fulfil the same role. This again indicates a chronolo- 
gical dislocation between al-Yusufi and the Persian version of events. 


As mentioned above, once war is declared, Oljeitii launches various 
expeditions: one led by Chipan, one by Qutlughshah and one by 
the amirs Tighan and Mu’min. According to al-Yinini, Chiipan 
was given 20,000 troops and Qutlughshah 40,000.°’ Al-Yusufi cor- 
rectly has Chipan in Darband, whence he was ordered to proceed 
straight to Gilan. The sultan mustered 70,000 troops and was ready 
to move, when his officers told him there was no need to go in 
person, because the Gilanis were just a Persian rabble without an 
army, and the sultan should leave the expedition to his generals.® 
Qutlughshah was put in command, although Oljeitii voiced the fear 


%* Possibly the ildiichi (swordbearer) who had been on Ghazan’s Syrian campaign of 
699 a.n., Wassaf, pp. 374, 456; of Kashani, p. 12, who calls him an idcht (doorman). 

8 Zafar-nama, fol. 713ro; Kashani, pp. 56-61, but with several disagreements. 
These are not resolved by Rabino’s “Dynasties du Gildan,” partly because of the 
considerable differences between his own text of Kashani and the one established 
by Hambly. Many of Rabino’s readings appear preferable, and it is a pity Hambly 
was apparently unaware of them. Unfortunately, I have not been able to consult 
the Istanbul MS. The text was also printed by M. Sutiida, Az Astara ta Astarabad, 
II (Tehran, 1351/1972), pp. 423-9, comparing Hambly’s edition with microfilms 
in Tehran, which provides only slight clarifications. See also the comments on 
Mustawfi’s list of rulers by Soudavar, “Do nokta,” p. 89 and notes. 

5° Al-‘Ayni, p. 453. For Zanbir or Ranbi, see Melville, “The Revolt of the Amirs.” 

57 Al-Yiinini, fol. 137ro; Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 149; Mufaddal, p. 135; Ibn Kathir, 

. 44, 
Ps In the Persian accounts, Oljeitii mocks this advice: Zafar-nama, fol. 713r0; Hafiz-i 
Abra, p. 70. 
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that the outcome would be another Marj al-Suffar—another story- 
telling element with a blatantly Mamluk colouration.°° 


Chipan’s Expedition 


On the whole, Arabic sources pay little attention to Chipan, and 
al-Yisufi otherwise mentions him only in the later stages of the con- 
frontation. It is possible that in fact, Chiipan was involved in two 
separate expeditions, the first of which was the opening campaign 
of the war. 

The Persian accounts confirm that Chipan approached Gilan from 
the northwest (Fig. 1), and are similar but distinct. According to 
Kashani, he set out from Maughan shortly after Oljeitii’s departure 
in Shawwal 706/April 1307 and penetrated the territory of Khali, 
previously named as ruler of Gaskar, who was defeated and fled. 
The Mongols suffered only three casualties. Kashani does not men- 
tion Chiipan again. According to Mustawfi, he entered Gildan from 
Ardabil and Astara and so to the territory of Ispahbud Rukn al-Din 
Ahmad, who submitted. Chipan then advanced towards Gaskar, 
killing and looting on the way. The ruler, here named as Sharaf 
al-Dawla, also submitted. Crowned with success, Chiipan now with- 
drew the way he had come, and returned to Oljeitii in Sultaniyya, 
at the place to which the sultan had advanced.® Hafiz-i Abra takes 
this to mean that Chapan rejoined Oljeitii on his way to Lahijan.* 
However, Mustawfi also gives Chipan no further role in the war, 


5° Al-‘Ayni, pp. 387-8. The Mamliak victory at Marj al-Suffir in Ramadan 702/ 
April 1303 marked the end of Ghaz4n’s third Syrian campaign; Qutlughshah was 
commander in chief of the Mongol forces. See e.g. Abii ’I-Fida’, tr. Holt, pp. 41-2. 

6 Kashani, pp. 61, 69; Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116ro 1. 30, 116vo ll. 4-5. The 
History of Georgia, p. 638, says Chiipan defeated Rustam Malik (?), who withdrew 
and was not pursued further. 

$| Both Kashani, p. 61 and Mustawfi, Muzhat al-qulib, ed. and tr. G. Le Strange 
(London, 1915, 1919), p. 162/tr. 158, list Ispahbud as a place, but it was in fact 
the title of the local ruler, see e.g. Ibn-i Bazzaz, Safwat al-safa, ed. Gh. Tabataba’i 
Majd (Tabriz, 1373/1994), pp. 149, 210. Rabino, “Dynasties,” p. 305, and “Deux 
descriptions,” p. 333, suggests Astara for the region’s name. 

8 afar-nama, fol. 713ro ll. 11, 14, says Sharaf al-Dawla, ruler of Gaskar, had 
recently acquired Rasht. Hafiz-i Abri, p. 71, calls him Sharaf al-Dawla Shah am aba 
(Sharim Abth ?], cf MS. fol. 368vo. Kashani, pp. 60-1, puts Khala’s brother Sharaf 
al-Dawla in the districts west of Gaskar, so the two versions can be reconciled. 

8 Zafar-nama, fol. 713vo il. 3-23. 

% Hafiz-i Abra, p. 71. 
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Map 1. The campaigns of Chiipan, who returned from Gaskar by the 

route he entered, and of Qutlughshah, who was defeated by a combined 

force of Gilanis between Fiman and Tilim. The names in brackets denote 

the local Gilani chiefs. Shaded areas are land over 2,000 metres. For 
some additional details, see Map 3 and for scale, see Map 2. 
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though his expedition clearly preceded Oljeitii’s.~ This is compati- 
ble with the sparse details provided by the Arabic sources. 

Al-Yinini merely states that Chipan was not in the area where 
Qutlughshah was defeated, and his forces were able to flee, perhaps 
a gratuitous anti-Mongol gloss on events. The Arabic chronicles 
are more interested in the fate of Qutlughshah’s expedition, which 
is undoubtedly the main action of the war. Before turning to that, 
however, we will refer to the fortunes of the other force, which is 
not mentioned at all by the Arabic chroniclers and only briefly by 
the Persian ones.® 


Tughan and Mu’min’s Expedition 


To complete the pincer movement on Gilan, a force was sent to 
the eastern province of Gurjiyan under the command of Tighan 
son of Taghi and Mu’min the bdavurcht (cook). Kashani discusses 
this last, i.e. after Chipan’s expedition but before an action that Mus- 
tawfi more plausibly associates with Oljeitii’s campaign. Mustawfi 
discusses it third. Their accounts differ quite markedly. 

According to Kashani, Taghan and Mu’min took control of Gurjiyan, 
which marked the eastern limits of Gilan at that time (Map 2).” 
The local ruler, Sayyid Muhammad Kiya son of Haidar Kiya, 


85 Kashani obscures this by describing his campaign after both Oljeitii’s and 
Quilughshah’s expeditions, as does the History of Georgia, Mustawfi deals with it first. 

8° Al-Yanini, fol. 137ro, followed by Mufaddal, p. 136; ¢f Ibn al-Dawadari, 
p. 149. This puts as unfavourable a light on Chiipan’s withdrawal as possible, but 
is perhaps a useful corrective to the Persian versions, which may have been reluc- 
tant to record any failure by the new senior amir. However, Chipan certainly 
emerged from the war with honour. 

87 Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116ro 1. 30, assigns the third force to Sevinch; the History 
of Georgia, p. 636, assigns it to Husayn Jalayir. Both accompanied Oljeiti’s own 
expedition, see below. 

88 Taghan (grand)son of Tight; perhaps the zoyan listed by Kashani, p. 9. Tughi 
was killed at the battle of Abulustayn in 675/1277, Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-tawankh, 
ed. M. Rawshan and M. Misawi (Tehran, 1373/1994), II, 1101; his son Shadi 
married a daughter of Ahmad Tegider, iid., p. 1123. Mustawff calls Mu’min an 
idachi (army provisioner); he later served as the Mongol shana in Mazandaran, see 
Awliya-Allah Amuli, Tarikh-i Rayan, ed. M. Sutida (Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 171-2, 
198-9. 

® Kashani, p. 60, “Kiichiyan”; the reading Gurjiyan in Rabino, “Deux descrip- 
tions,” p. 331, is preferable. Kalaja (Kth) was evidently also in this area. The ter- 
ritory was later disputed with the neighbouring rulers of Ruyan; see Amuli, p. 171. 
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Map 2. The expedition of Taghan and Mu’min, showing their probable 

route from Qazwin up the Shah-rid and Alamit-rid. An alternative route 

via Rayy and the Chiliis-riis is given by Hafiz-i Abrii, see text. The names 
of the rulers of Tamijan and Gurjiyan differ in the sources. 
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remained hidden, but the amirs ravaged the land and captured the 
fortress of Kalaja.”° 

Mustawfi mentions that the force was sent “to Gurji” via Qazwin, 
Garmriid and Rustamdar, i.e western Mazandaran; the route is 
uncertain.”! The local ruler of Gurjiyan, here named as Hindishah, 
submitted after the Mongol army had brought death and destruc- 
tion to the district. After resting for a week, the victorious amirs 
returned to Oljeitii in Sultaniyya with their booty, taking the ruler, 
Hindiishah, with them.” Given the area in which this campaign took 
place, it is remarkable that the contemporary history of Rayan ignores 
it, though reporting other conflicts with the Mongols in western 
Mazandaran later in Oljeitii’s reign. 

While Mustawfi’s account suggests that this expedition preceded 
Oljeitii’s, its timing is uncertain. To conform with Kashani’s chronol- 
ogy the victors must have returned to Sultaniyya during the week 
before Oljeitii himself left for Gilan, unless they set off together, sep- 
arating somewhere north of Qazwin; in which case, Tighan and 
Mu’min came back to find the sultan after his return. This is made 
more likely by the fact that neither leader appears to have played any 
part in Oljeitii’s expedition, as might be expected had they reached 
Sultaniyya before he left. 

Thus two of the Mongol expeditions were successful and returned 
to Sultaniyya in triumph. The main force under the senior amir, 
Qutlughshah, met a very different fate. 


Quilughshah’s Expedition 


The Persian accounts of Qutlughshah’s expedition complement each 
other and confirm the report of al-Yanini, which has Qutlughshah 
trapped in a waterlogged swamp and his army annihilated; he also 
advances the novel view that Oljeitii rejoiced at Qutlughshah’s death.” 


Kashani, p. 69. The subject of the next sentence is not clear: it seems the 
inhabitants again rose up against the invaders and were killed, and their families 
sent to Mazandaran. 

| Zafar-nama, ff. 713ro0, 714vo. Hafiz-i Abra adds Rayy and Kalardasht, p. 70 
and Chialis, fol. 368vo, a far more circuitous route (up the Karaj-riid ?) that is, 
nevertheless, consistent with Rustamdar. Mustawfi seems rather to indicate that the 
expedition followed the Shah-rid and crossed the passes on the west flank of Takht-i 
Sulayman. 

2° 2afar-nama, ff. 714vo—715ro; of Hafiz-i Abra, p. 73, somewhat abbreviated. 

3 Al-Yunini, fol. 137ro; Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 149, says this was due to Qutlughshah’s 
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Qutlughshah advanced via Khalkhal (Map 1), where he ignored 
the advice of Sharaf al-Din to proceed with caution. He marched 
on Faman, the territory of Amira Dubbaj (who had previously sub- 
mitted to Oljeitii but then absconded from court, as noted above), 
probably via the Masila-rid. Qutlughshah’s advance guard, under 
Palad Qiya and Burtas,’* caused much destruction in this region and 
took many prisoners, including the family of Dubbaj, who was reduced 
to impotence. Qutlughshah’s forces also clashed with the troops of 
Rikabzan, ruler of Talim.” 

According to Mustawfi, after three hard clashes, Amira Dubbaj 
and his fellow princes sued for peace. Piilad Oiya advised Qutlughshah 
to accept, but he was dissuaded from doing so by his son, Shiba’uchi, 
who was appointed leader of the expedition in Pilad Qiya’s place. 
The Mongols advanced on the town of Fiman, and the Gilanis saw 
no option but to fight to the death. Troops from Tiilim, Rasht and 
Shaft joined the resistance, and after a bloody battle, Shiba’uchi’s 
troops turned and fled, becoming bogged down in mud and being 
decimated by the Gilanis.” 

Kashani, who omits most of the previous details, says that Qutlugh- 
shah invaded Rikabzan’s territory on 11 Dhu’l-Hija (706)/13 June 
1307 and walked into a trap; the Gilanis inundated the roads and 
plains with water and inflicted a crushing defeat on Shiba’uchi’s 
forces. This turned into a general rout. Qutlughshah attempted to 
rally his troops in vain, and both he and many leading commanders 
were killed.”” The few survivors straggled back to Sultaniyya (only 


dominance over him. See also Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, ed. Jad al-Haqq (Cairo, 
1966), III, 339, who puts Qutlughshah’s death in early 707, and Ibn Kathir, 
p. 45, who says the amir was plotting to kill Oljeitii. Mufaddal, p. 136, omits the 
reference to Oljeitii’s pleasure. Kashani discusses this expedition after Oljeitii’s, as 
does the History of Georgia; Mustawfi after Chipan’s. 

 Mustawfi mentions only Palad Qiya. Burtas had accompanied Ghazan on the 
Syrian campaign of 699 a.H., see Wassaf, pp. 374, 378. For Pulad Qiya, see Kashani, 
pp. 9, 12; he survived into Abi Sa‘id’s reign. 

% Kashani, p. 67, who earlier (p. 61) gives him other districts (including “Kashum”? 
= *Kilashum) which were taken over by Dubbaj. For previous rulers in the area, 
see Kashani, p. 58, cf Rabino, “Dynasties,” p. 329. Mustawfi, fol. 713ro 1. 12, con- 
firms he was chief of Tilim: he spells his name Rikaba (zan). 

© Zafar-nama, fol. 714ro—-vo; Hafiz-i Abra, p. 72. Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116ro 
1. 32-116vo 1. 3, says Dubbaj surrendered Fiman to Qutlughshah and tried to deter 
him from further conquests, but he advanced on Tilim and met his fate in the 
ensuing battle. 

7” Mustawfi, fol. 714 1. 5, says Qutlughshah killed some of his own men who 
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two in ten finding safety, according to Mustawfi).” All the booty 
taken from Dubbaj was recaptured by Rikabzan and the Gilanis.” 

The Georgian account says Ercabazn (sic) was the chief opponent 
of Oljeitii’s force, which was accompanied by King Wakhtang (see 
below). Qutlughshah’s expedition was trapped by Ushish (or Ubash: 
probably meaning Dubbaj) and he was killed by an arrow, where- 
upon his son Shiba uchi fled, but was slaughtered with his troops in 
an inundated rice field. 

Persian sources also state that Qutlughshah was struck by an ar- 
row and killed, while standing almost alone on the deserted battle- 
field. However, Kashani mentions another story (rawdyat) whereby 
Qutlughshah was wounded and taken prisoner. According to this, 
Rikabzan intended to return Qutlughshah to Oljeitii once he had 
recovered from his wounds, but instead, following a dream, killed 
him in retaliation for the death of Nawrtz, which, he said, had gone 
unavenged.”! 

This alternative version of the capture of Qutlughshah gives some 
credence to the long story related by al-Yisufi, still under a.u. 705, 
which contains too many details corroborating the Persian accounts to 
be dismissed out of hand. Al-Yisuff correctly identifies the three main 
leaders among the Gilanis, Naw Padshah, Dubbaj and Rikabzan.® 
After sending out spies and confirming the might of the invading 
forces, they feel unable to resist. Dubbaj, recalling a long-standing 
friendship with Qutlughshah, sends his son to ask for peace in return 
for their submission. The Mongol, however, merely laughs and sends 
back the head of Dubbaj’s son with another member of the party 
(who happens to be a fagih), with a message that they must all come 
and submit. 


were fleeing, ¢f Hafiz-i Abrii, p. 72; perhaps echoed in Ibn al-Dawadari’s remark, 
p. 149, that the Mongols started killing each other in their confusion. 

8 See also below, p. 110. For the use of “two in ten” in the opposite sense, 
see R. Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamliiks. The Mamlik-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 
(Cambridge, 1995), p. 15. 

Kashani, pp. 67-8; of Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 369ro. Mustawfi also reports that the 
defeat of Shiba’uchi entailed that of the main army, but he mentions no further 
names. Hafiz-i Abri, p. 72, omits the detail that the army straggled back to 
Sultaniyya. 

8° History of Georgia, pp. 637-8; of Howorth, pp. 542-3. 

81 Kashani, p. 68; of Hafiz-i Abri, fol. 369ro, without the argument that Nawriz 
was a proper Muslim whereas Qutlughshah was a hypocrite. For Qutlughshah’s 
execution of Nawriiz, see e.g. Boyle, pp. 383-4. _ 

® The Arabic text (see pp. 388 ff.) has ZKAYZN; the Istanbul MS. has RKABZN. 
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Most of the Gilanis, feeling powerless before an enemy against 
whom the sultan of Egypt and his army are impotent,” decide to sub- 
mit, but Dubbaj and Rikabzan determine upon resistance, to defend 
their faith against unbelief. Naw Padshah, however, hands himself 
and his family over to Qutlughshah.* 

Thus far the story, while different in detail from Mustawfi’s account, 
could perhaps be equated with the Gilanis’ request for an aman from 
Pulad Qiya, rejected by Qutlughshah, even though no fighting has 
yet been reported. Certainly, the determination to resist follows in 
both versions. Dubbaj is reinforced by the arrival of his pugnacious 
brother, Jawanshir,® and the Gilanis are joined by the Lezgian leader, 
Hajj b. Naji.® A chief called Tokel (? Tawakkul) is detailed to guard 
the pass through which Qutlughshah will come, while Hajj b. Naji 
will move in behind the Mongols and block their route out, once 
they have entered Grlan. On Qutlughshah’s appearance, Tokel gives 
battle at the pass with the Mongol commanders, Damandar and Ra- 
madan Noyan.®’ After a torrid engagement against greatly inferior 
numbers (20,000 vs 600!), the Mongols retire. Jawanshir arrives to 
reinforce Tokel, and another fierce battle ensues the next day, once 
Qutlughshah has arrived with the main force. According to plan, 
the Gilanis withdraw through the pass as night falls; the Mongols, 
believing themselves victorious, spend the night at the entrance to 
the pass. 

The following morning, the Mongols descend into Gilan and 
see its wealth, abandoned to their gaze. Despite the misgivings of 
Qutlughshah, which are brushed aside by Damandar, the Mongols 
spread out to pillage and plunder. Jawanshir waits for them to reach 


88 This observation is hardly true, but again reveals the orientation of the source. 

8 Al-‘Ayni, p. 390. In the Persian sources, Naw Padshah (the ruler of Lahijan) 
submits to Oljeitii, at what should logically be, in the Arabic account, a much later 
stage, see below. 

8 Not mentioned elsewhere and so far unidentified. 

86 Not identified; there was apparently a treaty of mutual assistance between the 
“Jabal Lakziyya and Qaydiyya (?)” against the Mongols. 

8’ For Ramadan, see Rashid al-Din, p. 1202, Kashani, p. 11 and Wassaf, pp. 
456, 468, and perhaps 511, involved in affairs in Herat, along with Giray and 
others, after the Gilan war, as he had been earlier. Gf Sayf Harawi, Tarikh-naima-yi 
Harat, ed. M.Z. al-Siddiqi (Calcutta, 1944), p. 437 and again less gloriously later, 
pp. 606-9. Damandar is perhaps to be identified as Taramtaz, though Mustawfi 
puts him in Oljeitii’s force, Zafar-nama, fol. 715ro 1. 13. 

88 Al-Yiisufi cites “someone who was present at this battle” for details of Jawanshir’s 
prowess; al-‘Ayni, p. 395. 
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the Marj al-Jamis (“buffalo meadow”), shadowing the movements of 
the troops remaining with Qutlughshah. Seemingly unexpectedly, 
Jawanshir is joined by 4,000 men with Nashawir al-Shushtari, ruler 
of Mazandaran. They attack the Mongols in the early morning; 
after some vicious fighting, Qutlughshah realises he is lost, and turns 
in flight, but finds the exit through the pass barred. He then turns 
back and a great battle takes place. Dubbaj, Jawanshir and Rikabzan 
come up. Jawanshir strikes Qutlughshah’s helmet and splits it in 
two, cutting off his ear.” Qutlughshah pleads for his life and is taken 
prisoner. Nashawir captures Damandar and Dubbaj captures the 
fleeing Shiba’uchi. With their leaders gone, and hemmed in by the 
Lezgians, the Mongols are massacred, as the Gilanis flood the ground 
and emerge from the surrounding thickets. The slaughter continues 
for three days, and prisoners continue to be brought in and killed, 
leaving altogether 40,000 (!) Mongols dead, and 70 amirs.” 

Dubbaj takes his vengeance on the Mongol prisoners, who are 
mutilated by Jewish bloodletters and paraded round his capital on 
mules. They are then impaled on stakes, as is Qutlughshah, though 
not before he has blubbered for mercy. 

There is thus some doubt whether Qutlughshah was defeated first 
and the army then perished in the mud, as narrated by the Georgian 
chronicle and al-Yisufi, or the defeat of Shiba’uchi in the mud led 
to the defeat of the whole army, as narrated by the Persian sources. 
Inasmuch as the latter probably wished to glorify the role of the 
dead general, their version might have been embroidered a litile. 
The rumour of Qutlughshah’s capture might have a foundation in 
fact; on the other hand, it is obviously preferable for al-Yisufi’s nar- 
rative to have him captured and killed by Dubbaj, in revenge for 
his son. Al-Yanini confirms the Persian sources in reporting that 


8 Neither the place nor the ruler identified. 

®° According to al-‘Umari, p. 296, the ruler of Talim (i.e. Rikabzan) tricked 
Qutlughshah by feigning submission, then killed him and cut off his ears together 
with their pendants; ¢f H.L. Rabino, “Les provinces Caspiennes de la Perse. Le 
Guilin,” Revue du Monde Musulman, 32 (1915-16), 395; his account otherwise follows 
the standard Persian version. 

9! Al-‘Ayni, pp. 398-9; lacunae on p. 399 filled by MS. fols. 240vo 1. 13-241ro 
lL. 3. At fols. 240vo 1. 16, the “narrator” (al-réwi) is cited: either the returning Ibn 
Subra or the eyewitness referred to above. Al-Yinini, fol. 137ro and Ibn al-Dawadari, 
p. 149, say the Gilanis set fire to the thickets surrounding the swamp, a detail not 
found in al-Yisufi’s version. 

% Called Dhamahi (?), al-‘Ayni, p. 400; MS. fol. 24lro 1. 5, reads Damahi. It 
was supposed to be on the coast, but Fiman’s territory did not reach that far. 
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Qutlughshah was killed by an arrow; it will be recalled that he 
dates the battle | Muharram 707/3 July 1307, i.e. only two-three 
weeks later than Kashani. According to Banakati, Qutlughshah’s 
body was taken to Tabriz and buried there. Al-Yisufi’s story leaves 
other loose ends: although it is implied that Shiba’uchi perished, this 
is not the case (see below). 

Meanwhile, according to al-Yasufi, Oljeitii was waiting at Sultaniyya 
for news. When the survivors bring details of their defeat, Oljeitii 
sends spies to discover the fate of Qutlughshah and goes himself to 
Tabriz.” When confirmation comes of the death of Qutlughshah 
and the other amirs, the sultan is beside himself with rage; a fanci- 
ful conversation with Chiipan ensues, to which we will return later. 

So much for the fate of Qutlughshah’s expedition, on the whole 
reported in recognisably similar terms by the Persian and Arabic 
sources, though with much more dramatic colour and a wealth of 
dialogue in the version of al-Yusufi. The principal differences are in 
matters of detail, such as the names of Qutlughshah’s two generals 
and the leading role of Jawanshir, rather than in outline. However, 
crucially, Kashani puts this at the same time as Oljeitii’s expedition, 
whereas the Arabic sources separate them. The problem of recon- 
ciling these approaches is compounded by the question of where the 
fate of Shaykh Baraq fits into the sequence of events. 


The Death of Shaykh Barag 


It will be recalled that al-Yiinini includes the death of Baraq among 
news reaching Damascus in Rabi‘ II, 707/October 1307. Following 
Qutlughshah’s defeat, Baraq—who had been to Syria the previous 
year (706)—-was sent to Gilan, where he was killed. This triggered 
Oljeiti’s personal intervention in the war.%” 


% Al-Yinini, fol. 137ro; Mufaddal, p. 136; Ibn Habib, p. 282 (not in Ibn al- 
Dawadari), rather undermining al-Yisufi’s story. 

* Banakati, p. 475. 

% QOljeitii could have been in the Sultaniyya area, though based in Ujan, at the 
end of 705, and left for Tabriz on 21 Safar 706/1 September 1306, cf Melville, 
“Itineraries,” p. 64. On the other hand, though Mustawfi speaks of the stragglers 
returning to Sultaniyya, he does not, this time, say Oljeitii was there. Cf below, 
p. 100. 

% There is an intriguing rumour, brought by “Baghdadi merchants,” that Oljeitii 
did take part in this campaign and was captured, but managed to escape, see 
al-Yinini, fol. 137ro; Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 149; Mufaddal, p. 136; of below, p. 121. 

97 Al-Yanini, fol. 137vo. As mentioned above, n. 25, Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 150, 
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This is enormously amplified by al-Yisufi: Shaykh Baraq, who 
was responsible for the whole affair, is present when the news of 
Qutlughshah’s defeat is confirmed. ‘There were strong ties of affection 
between him and Qutlughshah, and he volunteers to go into Gilan 
to bring him back, apparently believing him to be still alive. Baraq 
is intercepted by the Lezgians and brought to Dubbaj, where he 
demands the release of Qutlughshah and the other amirs, the payment 
of taxes owed, and that the Grlanis should abandon the madhhab of 
mujassima and become Ash‘aris! After Dubbaj has scorned his friend- 
ship with Qutlughshah as incompatible with proper Islamic faith, 
Baraq is taken to see Qutlughshah impaled on a stake, stone dead, 
and is duly impaled himself along with all but one of his followers, 
who is mutilated and sent back to tell his tale. Oljeitii is predictably 
horrified and announces the preparation of a new campaign of re- 
venge, which is to last three years® and would see either the anni- 
hilation of the Mongols or the destruction of Gilan.” 

However, though reporting all this in 705, al-‘Ayni interrupts the 
narrative to acknowledge that Baraq’s death (obviously) happened 
later, after he had returned from his mission to Syria in 706, which 
is covered in the following annal.'” Baraq’s death is then left floating 
(not being mentioned again in its proper place), but the implication 
is that Qutlughshah’s defeat must also have occurred after Baraq’s 
return from Syria in late 706/spring 1307.'" 

This reading of events would at least support the year 706 for the 
start of the war, as found in Persian sources, and if nothing else, 
the apparent inconsistency in al-‘Ayni’s chronology serves to discredit 
705 as the year of Qutlughshah’s defeat and death, and therefore 
as the year in which Baraq made his first accusations against the 


includes this in the news brought by the returning Ibn Subra, but interposes a 
report of Bulay’s execution in Rabi‘ II, evidently confusing the date of the report 
for the date of the event. There is no connection between the two cases, though 
there is a strong implication that Baraq died well into 707. See also Mufaddal, 
p. 137, Ibn Kathir, p. 45. 

% The three years are evidently 705/6/7, but this seems to be purely a prod- 
uct of the annalistic straitjacket in which this account is trapped. 

9 Al-‘Ayni, pp. 401-4. 

100 Cf Little, Introduction, p. 86. Baraq ostensibly went to the Mamliks on a peace 
mission, al-‘Ayni, p. 424, citing al-Yisufi. Perhaps he went to stall for time if the 
Gilan war was already contemplated or under way before he left. 

101 Al-Yinini, fol. 122vo and Ibn Kathir, p. 41, say Baraq stayed in Syria ull 
the end of Ramadan/early April 1307; see also al-‘Ayni, p. 422, who earlier quotes 
al-Yusufi [this time by name] as saying that many of his followers did not observe 
the fast, p. 406. 
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Gilanis. This is supported by other considerations. First, al-‘Ayni is 
following Baybars al-Mansiri for the year 705 and, as mentioned 
above, neither he nor the other sources in this group mention Baraq 
at all,’” thus avoiding the evident anachronism of linking him to 
Qutlughshah that year. Secondly, al-Yiisuff, in trying to account for 
Baraq’s death, perhaps invented his responsibility for the war with 
Gilan, doing so in terms that were possibly convincing to a Mamltk 
audience, but hardly from a Persian perspective, and which anyway 
make better sense as a consequence of Baraq’s notorious appearance 
in Syria, before which he was an unknown quantity. Finally, though 
there is nothing in Persian sources to show that Qutlughshah could 
not have been killed in the final months of 705, he was certainly 
still alive in Shawwal of that year/May 1306, conducting an inves- 
tigation into allegations against the two viziers.'° Furthermore, Oljeitii 
himself was in Mighan for almost the whole of 705, and could not 
therefore have played the role assigned to him in Sultaniyya at least 
until the very end of that year.'* 

Condensed statements in later Mamluk biographical dictionaries 
appear to link Baraq’s death more closely with that of Qutlughshah, 
and put both in 707; Ibn Hajar reduces the story to the essential 
point that Bardq’s association with the Mongol general put him 
beyond the pale of Islam. In his version, however, Baraq is boiled 
to death in a cauldron.'® 

Thus many of the discrepancies disappear if we bring al-Yisuff 
into line with earlier Mamlik sources and transpose his account 
from 705 to the annal for 707; all his information about the for- 
mative period of the crisis, up to the despatch of Qutlughshah’s ex- 
pedition, is thus a “flashback” to 706. Baraq’s death clearly has to 
happen after his return from Syria, and remains fixed as the final 


102 See above, p. 81. Conversely, in the Mamluk section of his chronicle, al- 
Nuwayri, fol. 33ro, records Baraq’s visit to Syria in 706, but neither Qutlughshah’s 
death nor Oljeitii’s campaign. 

103 Wassaf, pp. 480-1; Hafiz-i Abrii, fol. 367vo. 

10# See above, n. 95. 

' Tbn Hajar, II, 6, says Ghazan (sic) sent him to Gilan with Qutlughshah, but 
puts Baraq’s death in 707; ¢f n. 73. He was certainly aware of al-Yisufi’s chron- 
icle, see Little, “Recovery of a lost source.” Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal al-saft, ed. 
M.M. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, III (Cairo, 1985), pp. 247-9, follows Ibn Hajar. Al-Safadi, 
al-Waft bi’l-wafayat, X, ed. A. Amara and J. Sublet (Wiesbaden, 1980), pp. 106-7, 
puts Baraq’s visit to Syria in 705, and briefly notes his death “together with 
Qutlughshah.” 
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insult that drew Oljeitii further into the Gilan war. This has the 
merit of suggesting an order and reason for events that are hard to 
disentangle in Kashani’s account, except that it flatly contradicts his 
chronology. 

Kashani has Baraq in Gilan, together with Rashid al-Din, about 
a month afer Oljeitii set off on campaign.’ On 10 Dhi’l-Hijja 
(706)/12 June 1307, Baraq left Kilishum’”’ for Lahijan, to find Oljeitii. 
Baraq was seized by the Gilanis, who had prayed for God to bring 
him there so they could kill him for blessing and good luck, consider- 
ing his death their best recompense and highest reward.'® Hafiz-i 
Abrii takes this to mean that they wanted his tomb (margad) in their 
territory for the sanctity it would bring: a motive that would justify 
Baraq’s bizarre view of the Gilanis’ religion. However, the murder 
would make sense if it were in revenge for Baraq’s role in inciting 
Oljeitii to war or voicing some unacceptable demands. Thus al-Yisufi’s 
story does help explain Kashani’s account of Baraq’s death, the 
significance of which is otherwise unclear. Indeed, as with the defeat 
of Qutlughshah, the two versions are fundamentally similar, apart 
from the problem of timing. As noted previously, Mustawfi does not 
refer to Baraq at all and is thus unable to clarify the issue. Ahmad-i 
Tabrizi, however, also closely links Baraq’s death to Qutlughshah’s.!” 

Some further evidence has to be considered before these alterna- 
tive chronologies can be explored. According to al-Yusufi, the death 
of Baraq is not the only incident to occur between the defeat of 
Qutlughshah and Oljeitii’s expedition. He provides a considerable 


'06 Kashani, pp. 236-7, indicates that Rashid al-Din stayed behind with the ordu 
when Oljeitii left, with orders to follow. The incident Kashani next describes is said 
to have been after Oljeitii left Sultaniyya, but it is obvious both from the date and 
the direction taken by his messenger, that it occurred while he was still on his way 
from Miughan, via Ardabil and Zanjan. Melville, “Itineraries,” n. 101, needs alter- 
ing, though the passage does raise other questions about Oljeitii’s movements. 

‘07 Kashani, pp. 58-9, mentions an area between Rasht and Fiman, variously 
spelled “Kalishum” and “Kilashum” and probably the same as “Kashum”, territory 
of Rikabzan, ibid, p. 61. If Baraq was in this area, it would strengthen the possi- 
bility that he entered Gilan with Qutlughshah’s forces, which foundered in this very 
region, However, there is also a locality called Kilishum in the ‘Amarli district of 
Gilan, between Daylaman and the Shah-riid, see Krawulsky, p. 378. This area is 
mentioned again later (see below and Kashani, p. 69); Baraq and Rashid al-Din 
were evidently taking the route from the Shah-riid up into Daylaman (see map 3). 

108 Kashani, p. 70, text somewhat obscure; Hafiz-i Abri, fol. 370vo. They refer 
to Baraq as the Shaykh-i Tatar or Shaykh-i Mughilan; he claims to be returning 
from the Aaj, i.e. presumably his visit to Damascus and Jerusalem. 

109 Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116vo ll. 3-4, calls him “Baraq-i jahandida’. 
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amount of additional information that is not found elsewhere, some 
of it highly questionable, some at least echoing material in the Persian 
sources. 


The Preamble to Obeitii’s Campaign 


On receiving confirmation in Tabriz of the defeat and death of 
Qutlughshah and the other amirs, Oljeitii refused to ride out (ingata‘a 
‘an al-rukiib) for a week, which alarmed the Mongols. Chiipan, here 
described as the naib of Abii Sa‘id (sic), was delegated to go and 
counsel him. He warned him not to display weakness, which would 
only encourage his enemies to covet the kingdom.'"° As for the loss 
of the army, that could be made good in a single night, if all the 
Mongols slept with their wives! Finally, Chipan persuaded Oljeiti 
to go out hunting and show himself.'''! The advice seems to have 
been taken to heart, for the sultan ordered anyone whose brother 
or relative had been killed to marry their widow; widows of those 
who died without a brother or relative should be married to the 
most senior of his ghulams.'” 

This can be dismissed as fiction, though it remains interesting as 
an insight into popular Mamlik perceptions of the Mongols. The 
description of Chipan as Abi Sa‘id’s senior amir reveals the story 
to be a later product, which cannot be associated with the news that 
originally reached Mamlik territory. Chiipan’s prominence in this 
and subsequent episodes of al-Yiisufi’s story is also faintly anachro- 
nistic, reflecting his later renown in Mamluk historiography and the 
familiarity of his name by the time the story was confined to writing.'! 
By contrast, it is perhaps surprising that Persian sources do not give 
Chipan any further involvement in the war after the completion of 
his own expedition to Gaskar. 

Al-Yisufi’s story is now continued in the annal for a.n. 707. 
A number of the Gilani leaders who had originally submitted to 


0 Specifically, al-Malik al-Nasir of Egypt, who in 706 was a puppet in the hands 
of the duumvirate of Baybars and Salar, see R. Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle 
Ages. The Early Mamlik Sultanate 1250-1382 (London, 1986), p. 85. Al-Yusufi here 
anticipates future rivalries. 

ll Aj-‘Ayni, p. 402. Gf Ketbugha’s words on the brink of defeat at ‘Ayn Jalut, 
reported by Rashid al-Din, p. 1032. 

"2 Al-‘Ayni, p. 450. 

3 In a sense, his promotion to senior amir after the war marks the start of his 
fame. 
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Qutlughshah and been sent to Oljeitii (see above), regretted having 
done so once the news of Qutlughshah’s defeat came through. They 
decided to return home, and absconded from a feast prepared for 
them in Tabriz. Chupan was sent in pursuit and after a desperate 
fight the Gilanis were all killed, including their leader, Naw Padshah."* 
Oljeitii was so pleased that he promoted Chiipan to Qutlughshah’s 
position as senior amir. 

Though narrated in al-Yusufi’s usual style, these details cannot be 
rejected out of hand. Chiipan’s promotion is generally assigned to 
the yarghu that followed the war (see below), but there is some sup- 
port for the earlier timing.''? More problematically, the leader of the 
Gilanis both here, and earlier (see above, p. 96), is named as Naw 
Padshah. According to the Persian sources, Naw Padshah did not 
come to Sultaniyya until the end of the war; furthermore, he was 
not killed but was reinstated as ruler of Lahijan and chief prince of 
Gilan.''® 

If al-Yisufi’s material has any foundation in fact, there are two pos- 
sible explanations for these discrepancies, unless—in some obscure 
way—they suggest that Qutlughshah’s and Oljeitii’s expeditions did 
indeed go ahead more or less simultaneously. Qutlughshah’s expe- 
dition did not reach Lahijan and this region was not yet involved 
in the fighting; there was no reason why Naw Padshah should have 
submitted at this stage. On the other hand, Chiipan’s expedition had 
undoubtedly returned with prisoners, and conceivably it was they 
who were killed trying to escape (though from Sultaniyya, not Tabriz). 

Alternatively, al-Ydasufi’s story is perhaps an echo of the flight of 
Amira Dubbaj, feigning sickness, once he had regretted coming to 
court. Mustawfi puts this episode right at the beginning where, given 
his role in later events, it makes most sense. Mustawfi follows this 
with the advice given by Girdy on the situation in Gilan; in al-Yisufi’s 
version, Oljeitii seeks information from Zanbir as he prepares for 
war, as noted earlier. Thus al-Yisufi might be misplacing the whole 
episode. However, Amira Dubbaj was not killed either, but remained 


" Al-‘Ayni, pp. 450-2; Naw Padshah killed his killer, Bektemiir, in his death 
throes, ibid., fol. 246vo 1. 26. 

5 Only al-Nuwayri, p. 417, says Chapan was promoted in 705 after Qutlughshah’s 
death. This could merely be taken to confirm the Persian accounts but under the 
wrong year (see below, n. 158), but al-Nuwayri’s independence of the other Mamluk 
historians is interesting. Al-Yanini, fol. 137ro, says Oljeitii appointed a deputy (naib) 
to prepare a new expedition, not specifying that it was Chipan. 

"6 Kashani, pp. 72-3. 
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in his territory after the war was over. Most likely, al-Yisufi has 
fabricated this story, or embroidered details omitted by both the 
Arabic and Persian sources. 

After these events, Oljeitii retired for the winter to Maghan. With 
this simple and seemingly authentic detail, al-Yisufi provides the 
key to the chronology for his version of events that has so far 
been elusive. He must intend the winter of (mid) 707/1307-8, which 
thus confirms the timing of Qutlughshah’s ill-fated expedition in the 
summer of 1307, afier Baraq’s return from Syria. Baraq must then 
have gone to Gilan and met his end by the autumn, for news of 
his death reached Damascus in October 1307, as we have seen. 

So far al-Yusufi’s account is compatible with the earlier Arabic 
sources and up to this point it is essentially an embellishment of the 
report found in al-Yutnini, resting on the narration of Ibn Subra and 
some other informant, who evidently left Sultaniyya at this juncture. 
Despite a number of dubious elements, it is entirely plausible in its 
general outline and confirms the Persian account at many points. 

However, news of Oljeitii’s departure on campaign to Mazandaran 
also reached Damascus at the same time. If this refers in fact to his 
withdrawal to winter quarters, the Arabic versions remain consistent. 
If, however, news of Oljeitii’s departure for Mazandaran is accurate, 
al-Yisufi is at variance with the rest. Either way, he goes on to pro- 
vide information not found in the earlier Mamluk chronicles, whose 
knowledge of the Gilan war ends at this point, but for the brief 
notice of Oljeitii’s final victory. Al-Yasufi says Oljeitii returned from 
Miughan to Tabriz in the spring of 1308 (late a.. 707), when he mobi- 
lised his army and proceeded to Sultaniyya. According to Kashani, 
however, Oljeitii left Mighan in spring 1307 and went via Khalkhal, 
which is incompatible with a stop in Tabriz, and makes it highly prob- 
able that Qutlughshah accompanied the sultan to this point, where 
he turned off towards Fiman, while Oljeitii continued to Sultaniyya."!” 

The chronological dislocations between the two main versions of 
the war thus become even more acute, not least in the fact that 
whereas they broadly agree over the date of Qutlughshah’s death 
(summer 1307), they are up to a year apart on the date of Oljeitii’s 
expedition. Whereas Kashani restricts the war to the period May-June 
1307, al-Yinini extends it at least to autumn 1307 and al-Yisufi to 
the following spring. 


"7 Al-‘Ayni, p. 452; Kashani, p. 61. 
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In the section that follows, I will present the Persian version of 
Oljeiti’s campaign, before turning to the long and problematical 
narrative provided by al-Yusufi. 


Objeitii’s Expedition 


As noted earlier, though Kashani describes Oljeitii’s campaign first 
and Mustawfi puts it last, both say it was at approximately the same 
time as the other three expeditions. The campaign was made up of 
several separate actions, involving different sections of the royal army. 
Mustawfi gives a list of the amirs who accompanied Oljeitii, on the 
left and right wings and in the centre. This helps to correlate ac- 
tions reported by Mustawfi with those placed in a different order 
by Kashani, especially the Tamijan campaign (see below).''® Kashani 
provides several dates for the progress of the royal expedition, and 
although many of these are inaccurate they show Oljeitii to have 
been away from mid Dhi’l-Qa‘da to the end of Dhi’l-Hijja 706/ 
May-June 1307, a chronological framework that seems essentially 
reliable.'’? 

Leaving his family behind with Builad Ch’eng-Hsiang and Rashid 
al-Din,'”? Oljeitii advanced via Kirandasht and Lawshan on the Shah- 
rud, entering Daylaman and the regions bordering Naw Padshah’s 
territory of Lahijan, plundering and killing as they went (Fig. 3).'?! 
In Daylaman the Mongols encountered heavy resistance from the 
local chief, Shirt, who plundered the baggage train, which had been 
held up by the difficult terrain.!” 


18 Mustawfi, fol. 715ro, ll. 12-17, of Hafiz-i Abri, p. 73. There is good agree- 
ment on the names mentioned, but overall Kashani provides more. 

"9 See Melville, “Itineraries,” pp. 64-5 for his route and idem, “Chinese Uighur 
Calendar,” esp. pp. 90-1 for some of the dating. Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116vo 1. 7, 
says the campaign lasted “40 days.” 

120 Kashani, p. 236; afar-nama, fol. 715ro. Gf above, n. 106: the ordus evidently 
reached Sultaniyya by the time he left. 

"21 Mustawfi says Oljeiti’s route was through Tarum, past Kih-i Darfak (Dalfak) 
and into Jashijan—a district associated with Rahmatabad (in Riidbar, between the 
Safid-rid and Mt. Dalfak) that was counted as part of Kitum, see Sutida, Az 
Astara, I (Tehran, 1349/1970), pp. 243, 462, 487. Jashijan seems to have lain both 
sides of the river, see below, n. 139. Gf Hafiz-i Abra, p. 73; idem, fol. 369ro0, adds 
that Oljeitii advanced along the [right bank of the] Safid-rud. 

122 Kashani, p. 62. The Mongol rearguard was composed of Armenian and 
Georgian troops, whose presence in the army is confirmed by al-Yisuff and the 
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Map 3. Oljeitii’s expedition in Gilan (double line). From Lahijan, he 

despatched Sutai east to Tamijan; between Kichasfan and Kitum (Kthdum), 

he despatched two forces under (a) Sandawar Bahadur, defeated near Rasht, 

and (b) Husayn Guregen, Sevinch and others, which has various engage- 

ments between Fiman, Kitum and Misa-abad. For some additional details, 
see Maps | and 2. 
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Oljeitii continued his advance on Lahijan, while the amirs Esen 
Qutlugh and Sutai plundered the capital (mugarr-i sartr wa afsar\, 
called Chahar Taq.'* Oljeitii summoned Naw Padshah to submit, 
which he did on the advice of his vizier, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Shah. Naw Padshah was brought before Oljeitii by Esen Qutlugh 
and Sa‘d al-Din Sawaji.'** His submission was accepted and Oljeitii 
then entered Lahijan, where he spent the feast of the sacrifice (10 
Dhi’l-Hijja/12 June 1307).!% (The same day, Shaykh Baraq left 
Rashid al-Din, who had evidently set out after Oljeitii, and headed 
towards Lahijan, never to arrive).'”° 

The following day, Oljeitii crossed over the Safid-rad into Kiachasfan, 
the territory of Salak or Sauk, who promptly submitted through 
the mediation of Amir Husayn Giiregen the Jalayirid.’”’ A week later, 
on 19 Dhw’l-Hijja/21 June (sic ?), the sultan set up camp above the 
Safid-riid, i.e. evidently in Kitum, see below.'” 

Meanwhile, an expedition east to Tamijan (or Timajan) was des- 
patched under the command of Sutai, Mir ‘Ali Qiishchi and others 


History of Georgia. This was a hard fight, with heavy casualties on both sides; of 
Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 369vo. Mustawfi, fol. 715ro, says the baggage was stolen secretly 
at night. This is omitted in Hafiz-i Abra, p. 73. The TalishT chief Shiri has not 
been identified. 

3 Kashani, p. 63. Chahar Taq was probably Naw Padshah’s palace outside 
Lahijan. 

'4 Esen Qutlugh was attached to Oljeitii’s centre, together with Sa‘d al-Din the 
vizier; Sutai was on the right wing, Zajfar-ndma, fol. 715ro; Hafiz-i Abra, p. 73. 
D’Ohsson, p. 493 and Howorth, p. 541, say Rashid al-Din interceded for Naw 
Padshah, as in Hafiz-i Abr, fol. 369vo0, but cf Kashani, p. 65. 

% Kashani, pp. 64-5; afar-ndma, fol. 715ro—-vo, cf. Hafiz-i Abri, pp. 73-4, call- 
ing the ruler Shah-i Naw. 

26 Kashani, p. 70, see above. 

27 Kashani, pp. 65-6; Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 369vo ll. 13-16, reads Amir Hasan. 
Husayn was part of the left wing, see <afar-ndma, fol. 715ro, and took part in a 
later action, see below. 

This episode is not found in Mustawfi, who does however agree that the ruler 
of Kichasfan was Sa‘lak (sic, fol. 713ro 1. 12). Unfortunately, elsewhere (p. 60) 
Kashani says Kichasfan was a bone of contention between Sayyid Muhammad 
Kiya and the Sasan clan, and names Salik b. Salar as ruler of Kitum, the neigh- 
bouring territory to the south. A certain Salik the Mad was governor of TBYSYAY, 
which Rabino reads as Lashtinshah. Furthermore, another Salik, nephew of Naw 
Padshah, is named as ruler of Tamijan. It seems unlikely that these are all one 
individual and it is not clear how to equate these details with the information in 
Mustawfi, who says (loc. cit. ll. 13-14) the ruler of Kitum was Muhammad b. Salar 
(Salik’s brother) and the ruler of Tamijan was Amir Muhammad of the Sasan clan. 

128 Kashani, p. 65; the date is omitted by Hafiz-i Abri, fol. 369vo0, who says the 
sultan now twisted his reins (south) via (towards) Kitum and the Safid-rid, having 
given orders for Sutai and the rest to march on Tamijan. 
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comprising the left wing of the army.'”? As they advanced, the local 
ruler, Amir(a) Muhammad,'*° wished to avoid fighting and sent an 
envoy. The Mongols were favourable to the idea of peace, but one 
of their number, called Mamishqi, had been excited by reports of 
the wealth of the region, and urged the amirs to reject the peace 
overtures. Faced with no alternative but to fight, the Gilanis put up 
a stiff resistance and defeated the Mongols. The amir Toqtemiir was 
killed and the rest fled back via Qazwin to Sultaniyya where, accord- 
ing to Mustawfi, they came shame-facedly into Oljeitii’s presence— 
if so, presumably only once he had returned from Gilan.'*! 

Kashani’s account is rather different. Sutai and Taramtaz were 
in the vanguard of the expedition and passed through Tamyjan in 
safety, without encountering resistance. Amir ‘Alt Kajkamiid (? Le. 
Qiishchi) killed a number of the “rebels” and left via Kilishum. 
However, Sayyid Qasim Kiya, who had taken control of parts of 
the Talish region bordering Gilan, supported by Salak the chief of 
Tamijan (sic), attacked the forces of Toqtemiir and defeated them. 
Mamishqj, seeing the battle from a distance, made no effort to come 
to Toqtemiir’s assistance, leaving him and the rest of his forces to be 
killed after a fierce fight.!*? Hafiz-i Abrii adds that Amira Muhammad 
then sent seeking pardon from Oljeitii, saying he had desired to 
make peace, but been forced to fight against his will.'™ 

At the same time, a further reverse was in progress. According 
to Mustawfi, it was only at this time that Oljeitii learnt of the death 
of Qutlughshah at the hands of Rikabzan.'** The sultan organised a 
mixed force including Kurds, Lurs, Georgians and Khurasanis under 
the leadership of Sandawar Bahadur, Shaykh Buhlil, Abi Bakr Tiist 


28 Mustawfi, fol. 715vo, Hafiz-i Abri, pp. 74-5. Kashani, pp. 69-70, mentions 
this campaign last of all, and is followed in this by Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 370ro 1. 10, 
though he does refer to its despatch earlier, see previous note. 

139 Cf. above, n. 127. 

31 Zafar-nama, fol. 716ro ll. 9-10; of Hafiz-i Abra, p. 75, who omits this detail 
and correctly goes back to Oljeitii around Kiitum for the next episode of the war. 

' Kashani, pp. 69-70, cf Hafiz-i Abri, fol. 370ro. For Salik and Kilishum, see 
above, nn. 107, 127. Sayyid Qasim Kiya was promoting the Zaydi madhhab in the 
area. Toqtemiir was an idachi (army provisioner). 

‘88 Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 370ro ll. 19-21. 

'% Zafar-nama, fol. 716 ll. 9-12, appears to put Oljeitii in Sultaniyya, but he must 
in fact still have been somewhere between Kichasfan and Kutum, see n. 128. 
Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116vo 1.6, also says Oljeitii was distressed at Qutlughshah’s 
fate and resolved to leave Gildn via a campaign of revenge in that area. Kashani 
puts Qutlughshah’s death on 11 Dhi’l-Hijja/13 June; see above. 
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and two or three others to proceed towards Rasht, Fiman and Ttlim 
to seek revenge. They were met by a combined force of the Gilani 
chiefs, including Sharaf al-Dawla (of Gaskar) and Muhammad b. 
Salar (the brother of Salik). The battle took place near Rasht, prob- 
ably on 16 Dhi’l-Hijja/18 June.'*° The Mongols were totally defeated 
in a bloody encounter and Sandawar Bahadur and Abi Bakr were 
killed. Shaykh Buhlil was wounded but escaped; according to Mus- 
tawfi, he was sent to Oljeitii to seek reinforcements.'® 

Oljeitii, who seems to have been on his way to Kitum,'%” detailed 
additional forces to march on Faman, under the command of amirs 
Husayn Giiregen, Sevinch, Irenjin, Uighurtay and others, who rode 
off on Tuesday 18 Dhi’l-Hijja/20 June.'* They raided as far as the 
plain of Katum. Two days later, Sevinch and some of his comrades 
encountered a force of Gilanis between Rasht and Musa-abad, and 
engaged them in a battle that lasted from noon to the following day. 
The Gilanis were led by Rikabzan, Sharaf al-Dawla, Muhammad 
b. Salar and the brother of Dubbaj (i.e. perhaps Jawanshir). The 
battle was again keenly contested, and there were heavy Mongol 
casualties. Sevinch held firm, however, and when Husain and Irenjin 
appeared with their forces at Manji] the Gilanis withdrew in defeat. 
The same day, Friday 21] Dhi’l-Hijja/23 June, the Mongol armies 
also began to withdraw, Oljeitii turning for home content with this 
victory, via Kiitum, the Safid-rid and Misa-abad.'%° 


185 Kashani has Sunday (sc) 11 Dhi’l-Hijja (Tues. 13 June), the same day that 
Oljeiti left for Kichasfan. The following genuine Sunday seems preferable, as 
adjusted by Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 369 1. 19. For Muhammad b. Salar, ruler of Kitum, 
see n. 127 above; possibly the same as Kashani’s Amir Muhammad, whom he calls 
ruler of TYSA (p. 60; the text here is defective, cf Rabino, “Deux descriptions,” 
p. 332, who reads TYSYA). 

186 Kashani, p. 66; Zafar-nama, fol. 716ro. Hafiz-i Abrii, p. 75, elaborates on this 
with a passage saying that the amirs were hard-pressed and agreed to send Buhlil 
to Oljeitii for help. 

'87 Mustawfi says that on hearing the news of Qutlughshah, he set off towards 
Kitum (? from Kuchasfan); cf Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 369vo: he set off via Kitum and 
the Safid-rad. See n. 128 above. Kitum is to be equated with Kuhdum, ¢f Minorsky, 
Hudid al-Glam, p. 390; its location is clearly defined by Kashani, pp. 57, 58. 
Krawulsky, pp. 379-80, however, prefers to identify it with Husum, Tamijan and 
Ridsar; ¢f Sutuda, II, 216-19. Whatever the merits of this, Oljeiti clearly did not 
leave Gilan that way. 

38 Kashani, p. 66; Mustawfi, fol. 716ro 1. 24: his “Bahadur Ghazan” is to be 
equated with Kashani’s Uighurtay Ghazan; cf Kashani, p. 54, Wassaf, p. 511. 
Mustawfi does not mention Irenjin here, but both he and Khan Temiir were part 
of Oljeitii’s left wing; Sevinch was on the right. 

"9 Kashani, pp. 66~7. Musa-abad was in the foothills of southern Kitum, on 
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Mustawfi’s acount of this action is far less detailed, but he names 
Rikabzan as the leader of the Gilanis and emphasises the fortitude 
of Sevinch."” A large number of Gilanis were killed (half their troops). 
Following the battle, Sevinch devastated all the region round Faman, 
Rasht and Tilim (i.e. perhaps the raids carried out a few days 
earlier with Husayn Giiregen, see above). News of the victory was 
sent to Oljeitii, who now seems to be back in Sultaniyya; overjoyed, 
he comes out towards Kiitum (again !) to greet the returning troops 
and their Gilani prisoners.'*! 

This is clearly a far more positive assessment of the campaign 
than Kashani’s account, which indicates that this last engagement 
was again uncomfortably evenly matched. The History of Georgia is 
certainly referring to these actions when it reports first that Oljeitii’s 
column, with king Wakhtang in the vanguard, engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight with the forces of Rikabzan (“Ericabazn”), in which 
only two-tenths of the Mongols escaped, and there were heavy 
Georgian casualties. Seeing how fiercely the country was defended, 
Oljeitii decided to retire. Husayn Giiregen, with a contingent of 
Ossetes, fought an indecisive battle, after which both armies with- 
drew.’ From the route of Oljeitii’s withdrawal, which passed the 
localities mentioned in these last encounters (Kitum and Misa4-abad), 
it is evident that the army was in fact having to fight its way out. 

Neither was Oljeitii in Sultaniyya waiting to greet the return of 
his forces. Although Kashani states that the king’s campaign was 
sufficient to reduce the Gilanis to obedience, so that they came up 
with presents and tribute, he also mentions that Oljeitii now decided 
to leave the country because of the pestilential climate and the 
continuous depressing rain. He thus left Gilan on 27 Dhiv’l-Hijja/29 
June, and reached Sultaniyya a week later.’ 


the left bank of the Safid-rid opposite Tikabun (= Titkabun); see Zahir al-Din 
Mar‘ashi, Tarikh-i Gilin wa Daylamistan, ed. M. Sutida (Tehran, 1347/1969), esp. 
pp. 344-6, 410-11, 434-5. It was located in Jashijan (see above, n. 121). This was 
evidently a running battle, as Sevinch’s forces retreated south; Amir Husayn’s troops 
had evidently gone on ahead, and then turned back from Manjil to help. 

40 Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116ro 1. 30, fol. 116vo 1. 5, makes him leader of the 
fourth army; his target is said to be Gil shahr, perhaps Shahr-i Gil (?) by Fiman, 
see Kashani, p. 61. 

\41 2afar-nama, fol. 716ro—vo; a greatly reduced version, without loss of the essen- 
tials, in Hafiz-i Abri, pp. 75-6, who again omits the rather confusing remarks about 
Oljeitii’s whereabouts. 

'2 History of Georgia, p. 637; Howorth, pp. 542-3. 

3 Kashani, pp. 70-1; the text is not entirely clear. 
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Despite one or two inaccurate dates and some uncertainty over 
Oljeitii’s precise movements and whereabouts, these Persian accounts 
do provide a coherent picture of his expedition. A sequence of engage- 
ments, in which the Mongols generally came off worst, seems to 
have been concluded with at least the appearance of a final victory, 
as the army returned with booty and prisoners, as well as several of 
the Gilani chiefs.'** This is essentially the outcome reported also by 
Baybars al-Mansiri and al-Nuwayri. We must now turn to the Arabic 
account of al-Yiisufi to seek some independent light on these events. 


Al-Yasufi’s Report on Oljeitii’s Campaign 


Al-Yisufi’s account in fact bears almost no relation to the Persian 
ones, unlike his report on Qutlughshah’s expedition, and if for no 
other reason needs to be treated with caution. 

We left Oljeitii in Tabriz, mustering Kurdish amirs and troops in 
the spring of 1308. When he came to Sultaniyya, he summoned the 
amir Zanbir, who was knowledgeable about Gilan, to go and recon- 
noitre the ground.'* Meanwhile, the Gilanis had heard of the new 
expedition through their spies, and Jawanshir was ready to intercept 
Zanbir’s party. After a brief struggle, Zanbiir was given a safe con- 
duct and was questioned about Oljeitii’s plans. He and the other 
prisoners were then escorted into Gilan by a warrior called Mankali 
(Mengli). 

Jawanshir now carried out a daring raid on the sultan’s horses 
(dasharat)'* corralled in the camp at Sultaniyya, and drove off 7,000 
horses during the night. Woken with news of the raid, Oljeitii rode 
round with Chipan, Rashid al-Din and Sa‘d al-Din to assess the 
losses, which were confined to Oljeiti’s household (khass) and the 
dasharat of the amirs. Chiipan undertook to retrieve them, and left 
with the warnings of Oljeitii in his ears, anxious about the failure 
of Zanbir to return.'*’ 


“ Tbid., p. 71, mentions Naw Padshah, Saliik “the Mad” and Jalal al-Din, younger 
brother of Dubbaj (ie. perhaps not Jawanshir after all, ¢f above). 

145 See above, n. 56. 

46 For this term, which in the Mamluk sultanate seems to have the basic con- 
notation of breeding stock, see D. Ayalon, “The System of Payment in Mamlik 
Military Society”, JESHO, 1/i & iii (1958), 266-8. 

47 Al-‘Ayni, pp. 453-6. 
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On regaining the pass into Gilan, Jawanshir was met by Dubbaj, 
who had been worried about the wisdom of the raid. In the morn- 
ing, the dust of Chiipan’s pursuing forces was seen and the two 
chiefs prepared an ambush of a familiar type.’* After an encounter 
with Jawanshir, who retreated through the pass, Chipan charged 
into the trap laid by Dubbaj. He was able to extricate himself, and 
by nightfall gathered together the defeated survivors who had fled 
back past him out of the pass. They returned in bad shape to Oljeitii, 
full of fear at Jawanshir’s prowess. Oljeitii reproached Chipan for 
not heeding his warnings, and vowed to destroy Gilan or perish in 
the attempt.'? He gave orders for the army to march out. 

The royal expedition proceeded to a place called ABRFAMYS (?), 
rich in water and reed beds, before entering the plain’ between 
there and Gilan, where they stayed three days. On the fourth, a 
terrific storm broke out. The horses became bogged down in mud, 
lightning struck the diliz of Oljeitii’s pavilion where the treasury 
was stored and ten mamluks were killed. The land became like a 
sea. In the morning, when Oljeitii saw the state of his troops, he 
became doubtful of the wisdom of proceeding. Rashid al-Din, Sa‘d 
al-Din and Chipan counselled the king to turn back. Oljeitii con- 
curred, but naturally wondered how to save his face. Rashid al-Din 
(evidently with Oljeitii from the start) promised to secure the Gilanis’ 
obedience (#a‘a) and their agreement to pay the jizya (sic !) as before, 
by going to treat with them. Oljeitii asked how this could be, in the 
light of what had happened to Baraq (i.e. confirming the nature of 
Baraq’s mission), to which Rashid al-Din replied that Baraq was a 
hypocrite and a schismatic (min ahl al-shaqdq)—a sentiment that would 
commend itself to the Mamluks but is rather unlikely on the tongue 
of Rashid al-Din. Oljeitii approved of his advice, whereupon the 
vizier set off for Grlan, having alerted the chiefs of his approach. 

Rashid al-Din was well received and given a hearing. He pointed 
out that the Mongols had a mighty army’! and were effectively 


88 Ibid., pp. 456-7. There follows a long lacuna in the printed text, for which 
see MS. fols. 247vo 1.18-248ro 1. 20. 

49 Despite the taunt that Chipan was one of the first to flee, Mamlik respect 
for him and his leadership qualities are visible in this account. For all the ignoring 
of warnings artfully sprinkled throughout al-Yisufi’s narrative, it is strange that the 
Mongols should repeatedly fall for the same trick, especially since the feigned retreat 
was a hallmark of their own tactics; too extraordinary, perhaps, to be credible. 

‘8° Reading mafaza (desert) for ma‘aza (?) at fol. 247vo 1. 31. 

'5! 20 or 30,000 strong—relatively modest compared with the figure of 100,000 
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blockading Gilan so that no merchants or travellers could go in or 
out, which was bad for everyone. He urged the Gilanis to return 
to their former obedience and to bring the taxes (mal) that they used 
to bring. They agreed, on condition that no-one should harass them 
or enter their territory. When this agreement was reached, they 
brought horses, cloths, mamluks and slave girls and accompanied 
Rashid al-Din to the pass.'*? Together they went to find Oljeitii, who 
was very pleased with this outcome. After distributing robes of honour 
among the Gilani chiefs, he sent them back to their own country 
and returned to Sultaniyya (which he found wrecked by an earth- 
quake).'°? 

Oljeitii stayed only three days in Sultaniyya, before moving to 
Tabriz, where he called a great assembly to discuss resuming the 
war with Syria, now that he was secure both from Gilan and 
Khurasan.'’* Rashid al-Din, however, advised the sultan to give up 
any thought of war, for the army was weakened and had just spent 
three years (sv) on campaign. The amirs agreed with him, and the 
Mongols turned to other matters.'*° 

Thus al-Yisufi ends his account of the Gilan war, again tying it 
in with the larger question of the Mamlik-Mongol conflict. Unlike 


given by al-Yiinini, fol. 137vo; Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 150; Mufaddal, p. 137. “You 
have heard what he did to the army of Egypt and Syria”—actually hardly a threat, 
in view of the poor showing of the Mongols in Syria, but an indirect compliment 
to the Mamluk audience. 

192 The printed text resumes at this point, p. 457. Note that no mention is made 
of silk here. 

'83 The shock destroyed most of the houses, three towers of the citadel (gal‘a) and 
two salients (badana). This earthquake is not mentioned by Persian sources and may 
simply be included by al-‘Ayni for narrative colour to rub in Oljeitii’s miseries (or 
passed over by Kashani, to spare them). Mamlik interest in earthquakes would 
have been heightened by the powerful tremor felt throughout Egypt in Dhi’l-Hijja 
702/August 1303, which also destroyed badana of the walls of Alexandria, see N.N. 
Ambraseys, C.P. Melville and R.D. Adams, The Seismicity of Egypt, Arabia and the Red 
Sea: a Historical Review (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 42-4. Kashani, p. 41, does mention 
a damaging earthquake in Tabriz two years earlier, in Rabi‘ II, 704/November 
1304, accompanied by a terrible storm. It is tempting to equate these events with 
the final drama of the Gilan campaign. On the other hand, he also records a fatal 
thunderstorm that affected Oljeitii’s camp at Gulistan near Ardabil in late 705/June 
1306 (p. 51), and unless his chronology is very seriously inaccurate, these must all 
be taken as separate events. 

‘S¢ Thanks to a short-lived harmony restored at the outset of his reign. The 
Mamliak chronicler shows some awareness of the importance of peace in the east 
as a precondition for Mongol intervention in the west; cf Amitai-Preiss, esp. pp. 
87-9, 234-5. 

95 Al-‘Ayni, pp. 457-8. 
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Baybars al-Mansiri, he does not report a military victory and he 
has no information about the actions of the sultan’s army in Gildan, 
describing only some skirmishing by Chipan, to which no reference 
is made in the Persian sources. The only real point of convergence 
between his narrative and the Persian accounts examined above is 
the severe weather mentioned at the end, which prompted Oljeitii’s 
withdrawal from Gilan. Linking this to Rashid al-Din’s negotiations 
also provides some clarification of what happened during the period 
between the last of the fighting (however differently reported in the 
two accounts) and Oljeitii’s final departure for home. Kashani puts 
the last battle on 21 Dhi’l-Hijja, after which the “padshah twisted 
the reins of return”; the Gilanis came forward submissively with 
gifts and then, in view of the weather, he set off home on 27 Dhi’l- 
Hija. Evidently during this week some deal was struck, and here 
al-Yisufi’s version of events seems to throw useful light on the out- 
come of the war. 

In other respects, al-Yisufi is totally at odds with the Persian 
sources, not only in dating Oljeitii’s expedition a year later but in 
describing an entirely different set of actions. Before finally facing 
up to this dilemma, we must briefly describe the aftermath and results 
of Oljeitii’s campaign. 


Aftermath 


As noted above, al-Yisufi says that Oljeitii returned to Tabriz and 
held a meeting to discuss a Syrian offensive. He makes no (other ?) 
reference to the disciplinary hearing (_yarghu) to establish who was to 
blame for the army’s poor performance in the war. Kashani says 
this was held in Sultaniyya, where Oljeitii returned early in Muharram 
707/July 1307. He mentions the punishments meted out to various 
amirs, none of whom is referred to in the course of the campaign.'® 
Three of Qutlughshah’s nékers were executed and his son Shiba’uchi 
was removed from his command.'*’ According to Mustawfi, his life 
was spared out of respect for his father, but his témen was entrusted 


‘86 Among them, Millay brother of Bughday the akhtachi was executed; his nephew, 
Mantu the akhtachi, was one of the leaders in the battle of Rasht, in which Sandawar 
Bahadur and Abi Bakr Tisi were killed; Kashani, p. 66. 

187 Tbid., p. 73. Shabankara’l, p. 325, says Qutlughshah’s téimen was given to his 
son, Shiban Qutlugh (sic), though he notes Chipan’s promotion after the war, pp. 
270, 280. 
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to Chipan. This is echoed by the Georgian chronicler, who locates the 
yarghu in Ujan not Sultaniyya, and says that Chipan was now pro- 
moted to senior amir. Mustawfi does not mention by name the other 
officers disciplined by Oljeitii, but he does report the interrogation 
and execution of Mamishqi, who was responsible for the disaster in 
Tamijjan.'* Kashani keeps Oljeitii in Sultaniyya a couple of months, 
before he left for Tabriz via Hamadan.'° 

The Georgian author also mentions that Wakhtang and his war- 
riors were thanked and rewarded for their efforts, which had evi- 
dently been very costly. It is interesting to note the presence of 
Georgians serving as auxiliaries, confirmed by all the sources. They 
and other mountain fighters, designated as Kurds by al-Yusufi, could 
perhaps have been expected to put up a better showing against the 
Gilanis. Despite Chiipan’s alleged remark about the easy replace- 
ment of Mongol warriors (which anyway took rather a long-term 
view of the situation), it is likely that the Mongols were already fac- 
ing manpower problems. This is not the place to consider whether 
or why the Mongols had become less militarily effective. Doubtless 
the individual faults punished at the yarghu, together with rash and 
overconfident generalship, contributed to the Mongol defeats, but 
the underlying difficulty was the terrain. The Mongol cavalry was 
largely useless and they were frequently obliged to dismount and 
fight on foot.’ The mountain passes, swamps and jungles of Gilan 
were perfect for defensive guerrilla actions, and the result mirrors the 
fate of more recent interventions in Afghanistan. Although the wild 
disparity of numbers cited throughout al-Yisufi’s heroic narrative is 
certainly exaggerated (as are his figures for the size of the Mongol 
armies), the Gilanis must have realised that they could not win the 
war outright and that it was prudent to reach an agreement. 

Oljeitii then made arrangements for the future government of 
Gilan and Daylaman, which he bestowed on Naw Padshah, who 
was féted and given a robe of honour, a patent and paiza and a 


‘88 History of Georgia, p. 638; Zafar-nama, fols. 716vo—-717ro; Hafiz-i Abri, p. 76; 
idem, fol. 370vo ll. 14-20, combines Kashani’s information with Mustawfi’s. Al- 
Nuwayri and al-Yisuff say Chipan was made senior amir earlier, see above. Fasih 
Khwafi, II, 18, says he was promoted only in a.n. 710. 

'89 Kashani, pp. 73-4. Ahmad-i Tabrizi, fol. 116vo |. 8, says the ydrghi lasted 2 
or 3 days and the Shah left for Tabriz, ostensibly supporting al-Yisufi’s narrative, 
but his account is obviously a telescoped version of Kashani. 

‘60 E.g. in the final encounter, which was fought round Sevinch’s parasol (chatr). 
& Amitai-Preiss, pp. 173, 198, 223. See also A.P. Martinez, “Some Notes on the 
Il-Xanid Army,” AEMA, 6 (1986), 149-50. 
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beautiful Mongol bride. He was allowed to return home, reaching 
Lahijan in Rabi‘ I, 707/September 1307, entrusted with completing 
the reduction of the whole of Gilan—a sure sign that the war had 
failed to achieve this. Salik, who had also submitted willingly, was 
similarly favoured and sent back with the others. Dubbaj did not 
present himself at court, but sent the required amount of tribute 
(mal).!°' Mustawfi echoes these arrangements, but specifies that a levy 
(kharaj) was imposed on Gilan’s silk. ‘The province came under 
Oljeitii’s control and each year the Gilani chiefs presented them- 
selves at court. “In this way, roads to everywhere were kept open, 
thanks to the good fortune of the warmongering king”.!® 

These arrangements seem to have remained in place; Mustawft 
later (c. 1340) refers to an annual revenue of 20,000 dinars to the 
Mongol treasury, every man in Gilan paying a tax to his local amir. 
For administrative purposes, all the districts were considered to be 
dependencies of the two largest places, namely Lahijan and Faman,'® 
that is, the governorships of Naw Padshah and Dubbaj. 

Al-‘Umarl, contemporary with Mustawfi, affirms that the Mongols 
entered into friendly relations () with the rulers of Faman and Lahijan, 
so that the merchants could enter freely into these districts and export 
their silk, which was collected there in abundance. On the other 
hand, he states that the main chiefs were those of Faman, Tulim, 
Gaskar and Rasht (i.e. all in Gilan-i Biya-pas), to which the others, 
including the ruler of Lahijan, were subservient. Of these, the ruler 
of Tulim (i.e. Rikabzan) was undoubtedly pre-eminent, thanks to his 
role in the defeat of Qutlughshah.'* His informant also states that 


‘6! Kashani, p. 73. Hafiz-i Abra, fol. 370vo, adds that he later did go to court, 
where he was always treated with honour; ¢f above, p. 103. His younger brother 
had accompanied Oljeitt to Sultaniyya, see n. 144. 

18 afar-nama, fol. 717ro 1. 8; of Hafiz-i Abri, pp. 76-7. 

168 Mustawfi, Nuzhal, text p. 162, tr. p. 158. ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b. Kiya 
al-Mazandarani, Risala-yi Falakiyya, ed. W. Hinz (Wiesbaden, 1952), pp. 155-6, gives 
the provincial revenue as 1,220,000 dinars (122 ttimans), and lists the places com- 
prising the Gilanat, but it is not clear to what period this refers, see P. Remler, 
“New Light on Economic History from Ilkhanid Accounting Manuals,” Studia Iranica, 
14/ii (1985), 157-77. The figures, ostensibly dated 750/1349, may refer to an ear- 
lier period, perhaps the reign of Oljeiti, and thus mark the immediate benefits of 
the conquest of Gilan. 

' Tf Kashani’s assertion (pp. 68-9) that Rikabzan died within a year of the 
slaughter of Qutlughshah is correct, it may be his brother who benefited from his 
reputation. Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab tathgif al-taif bi’l-mustalah al-sharif, ed. R. Vesely 
(Cairo, 1987), pp. 18-20, provides some evidence of the situation c. 780/1378. 
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the Mongol rulers were not mentioned in the Atwtba or on the coinage, 
despite Mustawfi’s specific statement to the contrary.'® 

It thus appears certain that the main result of the war with Gilan 
was to establish at least a loose Mongol sovereignty over the province, 
but more particularly the opening up of the country and access to 
Gilan’s silk. 

This outcome suggests that it was the chief Mongol objective in 
the first place, and that the other reasons for the war advanced in 
the sources were secondary or incidental. It is harder to discern 
whether Gilan had indeed been independent up till this time and 
whether the Mongols had been unable to tax or trade in Gilan’s 
sik. Al-Yusuff indicates that Rashid al-Din’s negotiations were based 
on a return to the status quo ante. they would resume paying the taxes 
they had previously paid. That they had indeed done so is implied 
in al-Ytinini’s account of the exchanges that preceded the outbreak 
of war (see above). Gilan is scarcely mentioned in the earlier chroni- 
cles of the Mongol period, but it seems likely that local chiefs formally 
submitted to Hiilegii while he was dealing with the Isma‘ilr castles, 
as was the case in neighbouring Mazandaran. Abaqa is reported to 
have had a very similar experience in Gilan to Oljeitii’s,' which 
perhaps provoked a later campaign to subdue “the only region that 
had not submitted and did not pay kharaj.”!®’ The neighbouring 
region of Rustamdar (Riyan) in western Mazandaran seems also to 
have been the target of deep and destructive Mongol raids during 
Abaqa’s reign.’ Gilan is usually mentioned only as a region to 


‘65 Al-‘Umari, pp. 295, 297, 298, 299; in the section on the Mongols, ed. K. Lech, 
Das mongolische Weltreiche (Wiesbaden, 1968), p. 86, al-‘Umari lists Gilan as a terri- 
tory subject to the Ilkhan. Gf Mustawf, Guzida, p. 607. B. Spuler, “Fiman,” in 
ET’, II, 943, also notes the contradictions between al-‘Umari and Mustawfi’s Nuzhat. 
As for the coinage, although several examples are known from the Lahijan mint 
for the reign of Abi Sa‘id, it seems only one silver coin has been reported from 
Oljeiti’s reign. Details of this are not currently to hand; I am grateful to Stephen 
Album for this information. 

'66 Wassaf, pp. 249-50; this incident is put by Howorth, p. 240, on Abaqa’s 
return from fighting the Chaghatay Khan Baraq in Khurasan in 669/1270. The 
atabeg Yisufshah’s presence on this campaign is attested by Rashid al-Din, p. 1085, 
who, however, mentions neither that Abaqa returned via Gilan nor Yiisufshah’s 
assistance. 

‘67 History of Georgia, pp. 592-3. This unsuccessful expedition, not mentioned in 
the Persian sources, seems to be distinct from the assault on Alamitt in 674/1275, 
see Mustawfi, Guzida, p. 592. 

'68 Amuli, pp. 166-7; the actual date he gives, 663/1265, appears unreliable. 
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which dissidents fled for refuge.'® Against such a faint background, 
it is not possible to discern whether the Gilanis “revolted” in the 
early part of Oljeitii’s reign, or were driven to do so by some unac- 
ceptable demands, or whether the war really was an attempt to bring 
the province under I[]-khanid control for the first time since Hiilegii’s 
appearance in Persia.'”° 


Conclusions 


The foregoing discussion of the Gilan war shows it to be a richly 
documented episode in late [l-khanid history, which deserves more 
attention than it has received. The losses suffered in Gilan undoubt- 
edly blunted Oljeitii’s enthusiasm and capacity for further military 
adventures. It was five years before the war with the Mamluks was, 
rather half-heartedly, resumed and quickly abandoned in favour of 
a more peaceful approach that culminated a decade later in a formal 
treaty (1323). One of the architects of this peace was Chipan, who 
became the dominant force in the Il-khanate for the next twenty 
years following his successful part in the Gilan war. His own con- 
ciliatory attitude was no doubt important, but so perhaps was the 
discrediting (and decimation) of the war party, whose mindless bel- 
ligerence was exemplified by the conduct of Qutlughshah and others 
in Gilan. The recent failures of the Mongol army, combined with 
evidence of a nascent breakdown of discipline, may have led to the 
essentially defensive attitudes adopted by Oljeitii and his heir, Abi 
Sa‘id, towards their neighbours. At the same time, the Mongol amirs 
became increasingly prone to turn their aggressive instincts in upon 
themselves, as the events of Abii Sa‘Id’s reign show. 

In chronicling the Gilan war, the Persian sources, closest to events, 
are full of details of the names of the Mongol amirs and their Gilani 


'69 Rashid al-Din, pp. 1190, 1257, 1285. According to ibid., ed. K. Jahn (London, 
1940), p. 87, Sadr al-Din Zanjani was welcomed there in 694/1295 by Amira 
Dubbaj of Fiman, before throwing in his lot with Ghazan at Firizkih; of Wassaf, 

. 321. 
Pi Kashani, pp. 56-7, describes the situation in Gilan at the time of Hulegi’s 
arrival; his informant, Asil al-Din Zawzani, was an associate of the last Isma‘Tli 
leader, Khurshah, see Rashid al-Din, pp. 986-7. The ruler of Kiitum presented 
himself to Hiilegii (as his forebear had done to Chinggis Khan; see Juwayni, 7artkh-i 
Jahan-gushay, tr. J.A. Boyle (Manchester, 1958), I, 703, with reference also to 
Muhammad Qazwini’s useful notes on Kiitum) and was similarly well received. 
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opponents, sometimes disagreeing but generally complementing each 
other’s narrative. The chronological framework is established by 
Kashani, even if his account is not always clear. He is preoccupied 
with the deeds of the sultan and makes little effort to mould the 
events he records into a coherent narrative. His chronicle probably 
reflects the confusion surrounding the different actions reported at 
the time and was not revised; though many of his dates are indi- 
vidually unreliable, they have the merit of appearing to have been 
recorded contemporaneously with events. 

Mustawfi, writing 20 years later, has a much clearer sense of what 
happened and of the causal connection between events. The form 
of his chronicle, an epic poem on the model of Firdawsi’s Shah-nadma, 
is a more consciously literary production, but is factually remarkably 
full. Its weakness is the annalist’s strength, for he provides only one 
date, and appears to be confused about the sultan’s movements in 
the latter stages of the campaign. Though he does not refer to Shaykh 
Baraq, he makes a crucial contribution to the structure of the Per- 
sian version by clarifying the fact that Chipan’s expedition finished 
before Oljeitii’s started, and that the sultan heard of Qutlughshah’s 
fate while he was himself in Gilan, thus confirming Kashani’s specific 
dates. Hafiz-1 Abrii a century later preferred Mustawfi’s account, but 
borrowed some details from Kashani and fitted them into their proper 
place. To some extent, a similar exercise had already been performed 
by Ahmad-i Tabrizi, who additionally incorporated the death of 
Baraq into the narrative alongside Qutlughshah’s. 

The Persian version can thus be summarised as follows. In the 
winter of 1306, Oljeitii determined on war in Gilan. Following the 
breakdown of negotiations and the absconding of Dubbaj, the cam- 
paign began in early 1307. Chipan left from Mighan and Qutlugh- 
shah from Khalkhal, as Oljeitii proceeded to Sultaniyya. Having won 
a swift victory, Chipan rejoined Oljeitii as the latter set out for 
Gilan, despatching a further expedition from Qazwin, which later 
returned in triumph. Despite some initial success, news of Qutlugh- 
shah’s defeat altered the situation and the sultan’s efforts to avenge 
him foundered. Baraq, whose link with Qutlughshah is attested, but 
whose role remains unclear, also perished at this time. After further 
inconclusive fighting, and the submission of some Gilani chiefs, Oljeitii 
withdrew. 

The Persian sources do not hide the magnitude of the setbacks 
suffered by the Mongol army and there is no obvious sign of deliberate 
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distortion, beyond the normal lavish praise for the sultan. On the 
whole, the objectives of the war appear to have been met. However, 
there is clearly some reticence over Shaykh Baraq, whose presence 
is not explained and whose behaviour is discretely cloaked in silence— 
though if Kashani wished to spare Oljeitii’s sensibilities, he would 
hardly have made his rather amusing comment that the bones brought 
back and buried by his disciples were not the Shaykh’s. 

So what can the Arabic sources contribute to this picture? In the 
first place, they can confirm much of the story: Chiipan’s despatch 
from Mighan; the manner of Qutlughshah’s defeat; the association 
between Qutlughshah and Baraq and the latter’s death at the hands 
of the Gilanis; the successful outcome of the war. Secondly, they 
supply some detail that supplements the Persian sources, such as 
Baraq’s return from Syria in the spring of 1307 and his role as an 
envoy; the negotiated basis for the settlement of the war. Thirdly, 
they contain information perhaps more consciously suppressed by 
the Persians. How successful was Chiipan’s expedition? Certainly, 
Sharaf al-Dawla did not remain cowed for long, as he later took 
part in the fighting against the Sultan’s forces; maybe Oljeitii’s horses 
really were raided while he was in Sultaniyya, by which time Chipan 
was back and could have tried to recover them. 

On the other hand, the earliest Arabic sources also present infor- 
mation that is incompatible with the Persian accounts. Some of this 
can confidently be discarded, such as placing the defeat of Qutlugh- 
shah in 705/1305—-6. The alternative date, 1 Muharram 707/3 
July 1307, also disagrees with Kashani, by just enough to clash with 
his dates for Oljeitii’s return to Sultaniyya. Although al-Yanini’s 
date has the air of precision, it does not greatly affect the veracity 
of his source of information if one prefers the Persian date, two- 
three weeks earlier. More problematic is the impression given that 
Baraq’s death followed after a measurable interval. This seems to 
be supported by Banakati’s laconic report, but there is simply no 
room for such an interval in the other Persian accounts. Kashani 
links the simultaneous presence of Qutlughshah, Baraq and Oljeitii 
in Gilan with the dates 10-11 Dhit’l-Hijja, mentioned separately in 
connection with each.'7! 


1 Kashani, pp. 65, 67, 70. The only Arabic sources to mention when Baraq 
died also say it was with Qutlughshah, see above n. 105, though any interval might 
have been lost in their reduction of the story. 
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The simplest way to resolve the problem is to recall that it is only 
the arrival of news of Baraq’s death and Oljeitii’s expedition that is 
reported in Damascus in Rabi‘ II, 707/October 1307. The events 
themselves could have occurred much earlier, indeed even at the 
same time as Qutlughshah’s debacle. This would merely imply that 
Ibn Subra, the oral source for the early Mamlik accounts, left 
Sultaniyya after the news of Qutlughshah’s defeat reached the Mongol 
capital and was either still unaware of Baraq’s death, or attached 
no particular significance to it. Similarly, the fact that he apparently 
did not mention Oljeitii’s expedition does not mean that it didn’t 
take place at that time. If Kashani’s dating is accurate, it might 
indeed have been Oljeitii’s returning troops who brought the news 
of Qutlughshah’s death. 

Two other considerations support this interpretation. First, there 
are hints of Oljeitii’s presence in Gilan at this time in the rumours 
brought by Baghdadi merchants that he had been captured and 
escaped.'”? This may be a false rumour, but it certainly reflects the 
perilous situation he faced and is understandably absent from the 
Persian sources. Secondly, there remains the problem of explaining 
why Ibn Subra is cited in Damascus for the news of Qutlughshah’s 
death and in Egyptian sources for Oljeitii’s “victory”. Perhaps Ibn 
Subra himself was as aware of Oljeitii’s successful return to Sultaniyya 
as he was of Qutlughshah’s defeat, and the different historians simply 
picked out different aspects of his account. It remains odd that the 
Syrian authors did not report the outcome of the war, and con- 
tented themselves with noting the later news (or really, confirmation) 
of Baraq’s death and Oljeitii’s expedition. The Egyptian authors, 
Baybars al-Mansiiri and al-Nuwayri, did try to amalgamate the 
two different reports, but in doing so they introduced the chrono- 
logical confusion of spreading the action over two distinct annals, 
which in turn obliged al-Yisuff (or al-‘Ayni) to report the war as 
lasting three years.'” 

Even if, with some squeezing, it may be possible to reconcile al- 
Yinini’s dates with the Persian chronology, it is not clear whether 


172 See above, n. 96. Ibn al-Dawadari, p. 150, confines the merchants’ reports 
to a description of Gilan. 

‘3 Tbn al-Dawadari’s implication (see above, n. 25) that Oljeitii had left Gilan 
(or Mazandaran) ahead of his army, just as Ibn Subra came away—apparently with 
the news of Baraq’s death—may also be explained as an attempt to reconcile the 
available information. 
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this allows us to explain away the distinctive feature of the Mamlik 
version, namely the sequence of events that makes Oljeitii’s expedi- 
tion follow and indeed depend on the death of Baraq. Not only is 
this intrinsically plausible, but it also gives a logical explanation of 
Baraq’s involvement in the war. It is found in the earliest Arabic 
sources and is not just the invention of al-Yisufi, although it finds 
its fullest elaboration in his narrative. But is this sequence of events 
independent of the way it is reported, or purely a product of the 
chronological structure of the Mamlik accounts, i.e. with news 
arriving seriatim? In this context, we must note a further confusing 
factor. 

We have seen that al-Yaninr and Ibn al-Dawadari present the 
arrival of the news from Persia rather differently; both also include 
Oljeiti’s execution of an amir called Bulay at around this time.!” 
It is odd that no such news-worthy event is contained in Kashani’s 
detailed annals, unless this refers to the execution of Bilarghii for his 
treacherous murder of the Armenian ruler, Leon IV, also reported 
in several other Mamlik chronicles, without a precise date.'”? There 
is a strong presumption that the same person is intended; unfortu- 
nately, however, Bilarghi’s execution cannot have been earlier than 
mid-November 1307, so arrival of this news in October is anachro- 
nistic.'”° A possible alternative might be to identify Bulay with the 
amir Malay, executed at the yarghu in Muharram 707/July 1307.'” 
If so, this again suggests that the “second” set of news refers to much 
earlier events, all concentrated around the same period, though im- 
plying that the yarghu preceded Oljeitii’s own expedition (as implied 
also by al-Nuwayri). 

Either way, we have reasonable grounds for doubt about the qual- 
ity and timing of the news reported by the Mamlik authors, and 
we should hesitate to give such news the same weight as informa- 


' See above, n. 23. The terminus ante quem is Rabi‘ II, 707/October 1307. 

‘8 See Kashani, pp. 77-81, who has an alternative spelling Bilarghay. He gives 
no dates, but it is clear that Bilarghii’s execution was late in 707. Mamluk authors 
have the alternative spelling Burulghi or Burulghay, e.g. Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 
fols. 253ro-254vo; Tuhfa, p. 183. 

76 Leon’s murder occurred on 17 November; see Sirarpie Der Nersessian, “The 
Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in R.L. Wolff and H.W. Hazard (eds.), 4 History 
of the Crusades, II. The Later Crusades, 1189-1311 (Madison, 1969), p. 658 and 
C. Mustafian, La Cilicie au carrefour des empires (Paris, 1988), I, 466, and the numer- 
ous references cited. 

77 Kashani, p. 72, though he was hardly a major figure; of n. 156, 
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tion presented by sources closer to the actual events. Of Oljeitii’s 
campaign, the Mamlik chronicles really have nothing but rumours, 
as is underlined by the problems inherent in al-Yisufi’s account, 
which at this point departs entirely from the earlier Arabic sources. 

Al-Yisufi presents a mass of information, some of which fits with 
the other evidence, some of which echoes episodes found in the 
Persian sources but at different points of the story, some of which 
is certainly fabricated. His story reads like an entertaining historical 
novel, with an undoubted foundation in fact. But no effort to amal- 
gamate his material with the other evidence can resolve all the dis- 
crepancies. Episodes such as the submission of Naw Padshah, for 
example, are not just pieces of a jigsaw that can be fitted together 
at will. If some pieces are discarded or rearranged, the coherence 
of the whole puzzle and its chronological framework is undermined. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in his account of Oljeitii’s 
campaign. It does not help to suggest that al-Yisufi’s spring of 
1308/late 707 should really be the previous spring, as in Kashani, 
for that would necessarily place Qutlughshah’s defeat in the late sum- 
mer of 1306/early 706, i.e. before Baraq had even gone to Syria. 
This interpretation actually has many attractive features. Du’a’s jibe 
about Mongol failures in Gilan, reported in the winter of 1306/mid 
706, would make more sense if it referred to Qutlughshah’s earlier 
defeat. Kashani, with his emphasis on Oljeitii’s movements, might 
have telescoped his account of the war and failed to make it clear 
that Qutlughshah’s defeat occurred the previous summer. Baraq’s 
mission to the Mamliiks and return in the spring fit here; there is 
even just about time for him then to have been killed in Gilan, and 
the news to have reached Oljeitii before he set out from Sultaniyya. 
However, this is not al-Yusufi’s own version of events and furthermore 
it is quite incompatible with the earlier Mamlik sources on which 
his account appears to be based. Moreover, it remains fundamen- 
tally at odds—if in a slightly different way—with the Persian accounts. 
Thus if al-Yisufi’s insertion of a winter between Qutlughshah’s 
and Oljeitii’s campaigns is correct, it contradicts all other sources. 
If it is not correct, his details of Oljeitii’s campaign are probably also 
spurious. 

We could look instead to rewrite the Persian version in the light 
of the Arabic accounts, and in a sense the Mamlik emphasis on a 
sequence of campaigns rather than a simultaneous assault by four 
separate expeditions has already encouraged us to seek (and find) 
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greater clarification of the development of the phases of the war in 
the Persian sources. But we should also query the justification for 
any further revision. What would be the point of their inventing 
Oljeiti’s inglorious campaign of May 1307 only to ignore a later 
expedition in spring 1308? Is it just for convenience that they report 
Qutlughshah’s defeat together with Oljeitii’s campaign, if they were 
actually separate? 

What is at issue is not so much the facts, for the alternative ver- 
sions of events are not startlingly different and do not greatly influence 
our interpretation of the war that is obtainable from the common 
pool of information. To that extent, the “truth” does not matter. 
Our examination of the different accounts does, however, highlight 
the various drawbacks of the narrative sources, particularly in mat- 
ters of chronology, for the facts depend on dating if only for their 
sequential (not necessarily causal) relationship to each other. 

Our investigation has clarified the relationships between the Persian 
sources of the period, and raised the possibility that their concen- 
tration of the separate campaigns into a brief timespan in 706/1307 
is misleading: the war might have started earlier, or finished later, 
than they indicate. This is one potential drawback of reporting dis- 
crete events as a single episode within a given annal, though Kashani’s 
prolific use of precise dates creates confidence in his temporal frame- 
work for the narrative. He does not seem either negligently or fraud- 
ulently to have misrepresented the details of the war. At the other 
extreme, al-Yisufi’s attempt to break out of the annalistic format 
and present the story as a coherent narrative has the unfortunate 
effect of obscuring the sequence of otherwise undated events, espe- 
cially since many of these are not confirmed elsewhere. It is not 
clear whether these problems are created by al-‘Ayni’s attempt to 
resolve two conflicting chronologies, or whether they are already pre- 
sent in al-Yisufi’s own account;!”? had his original text survived, it 
would probably have clarified the source of his information and 
therefore his connection with the earlier Mamluk histories. Otherwise, 
our investigation has largely confirmed the views reached by earlier 
studies on the characteristics of the Mamluk chronicles and their 
interrelationships. 


'8 The fact that al-‘Ayni reports Ibn Subra’s return twice, in both 706 and 707, 
indicates that he was having difficulties reconciling his sources, see above, n. 27. 
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In this case, their report of events in the Il-khanate undoubtedly 
contains useful elements and when stripped of al-Yiisufi’s extrava- 
gances, basically corroborates the Persian account of the war. There 
is no motive for invention, other than the desire to entertain, but 
their reliance on news of varying quality and uncertain provenance 
reduces their reliability. Though incorporated systematically and 
sometimes with the appearance of chronological precision, Mongol 
news is an extraneous element in the Mamliik sources and can be 
largely free-floating, whereas it is of course integral to the Persian ones 
and anchored in a more precise context. 

Perversely, the greatest contribution of the Mamluk authors is to 
throw light on the one element of obscurity in the Persian accounts, 
namely the role of Shaykh Baraq: yet this remains the source of the 
greatest chronological confusion. If nothing else, we have seen that, 
thanks to the Arabic chronicles, choices do exist and there are grounds 
for reading our sources sceptically. In Anatole France’s words, al- 
Yisuff has “enriched the subject with a new uncertainty”. 
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THE ATHAR WA AHYA’ OF RASHID AL-DIN FADL ALLAH 
HAMADANI AND HIS CONTRIBUTION AS AN 
AGRONOMIST, ARBORICULTURIST 
AND HORTICULTURALIST 


A.K.S. Lamsron 


My subject would appear at first glance to have little to do with the 
legacy of the Mongol empire. Agronomy was not a subject in which 
the Mongols took a close interest. Further, Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah 
Hamadani was not a Mongol but a Persian. However, he spent his 
life in the Ikhanate; and it was Mongol rule, whatever its advantages 
or disadvantages, that made travel throughout the Ilkhanate possible, 
even if at times hazardous; and it was because of the relations between 
the Ilkhanate on the one hand and Central Asia and the Far East on 
the other that Rashid al-Din was able to benefit from the experience 
of learned men, merchants and travellers from those areas, to import 
seeds and plants from beyond the confines of Persia, especially from 
India, and, as a minister at the court of Ghazan Khan (694-703/ 
1295-1304) and Oljeitii (703-16/1304-16), to carry out experiments 
in crown lands in Tabriz and Sultaniyya. 

Rashid al-Din was born in Hamadan in ca. a.p. 1248 and was 
executed in 1318. He was by origin a Jew and was converted to Islam 
at the age of thirty. He studied medicine and practised this craft at 
the court of Abaga (663-80/1265~82). Not much is known about 
his early life. Anmad b. Husayn b. ‘Ali Katib states that he used to 
travel around the empire (fawf-1 mamalik mikard) at the beginning of 
his career and implies that his journeys were made in search of med- 
ical knowledge.' It seems that he spent some time in Yazd, where 
he was befriended by Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali b. Shams al-Din Radi, a 
well-known physician of the city. The latter had a library and gave 
Rashid al-Din free run of this.? Rashid al-Din developed then, or 
later, other links with the city and province of Yazd. Nizam al-Din 


' Tarikh-i jadid-i Yazd, ed. Iradj Afshar (Tehran AHS, 1345/1966), p. 134; and 
of Jafar b. Muhammad, Tartkh-i Yazd, ed. Iradj Afshar (Tehran AHS, 1338/1960), 
p. 92. 

? Ahmad b. Husayn, p. 134. 
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‘Alt b. Mahmiid b. Mahfiz b. Nizam, a prominent man of Yazd, 
was a close friend and one of Rashid al-Din’s daughters was mar- 
ried to Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Rukn al-Din b. Qawam al-Din 
b. Nizam.* Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi goes so far as to allege that Yazd 
was under the protection of Rashid al-Din and his son Ghiyath al- 
Din Muhammad (executed a.p. 1335 or 1336) from the beginning 
of the reign of Ghazan Khan and under Oljeitii and Aba Sa‘td 
(716-36/1316-35).4 

In 1298 Rashid al-Din was chosen by Ghazan Khan to succeed 
Sadr al-Din Zanjani, who had been seized and executed, as wazir 
conjointly with Sa‘d al-Din. After the death of Ghazan, Rashid al- 
Din continued to serve as wazir to Oljeitii with Taj al-Din ‘Alt Shah 
as joint wazir. It was while he was wazir to Oljeitii that he was 
moved to repay his debt to Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali and sent him a _yarligh 
giving him the title of sadr and amir. By the time the yarligh arrived 
Shams al-Din had died, but his sons, Diya’ al-Din Husayn and Majd 
al-Din Hasan, were still alive and the title sadr and amir devolved 
upon the latter. They had carried out certain building works of a 
charitable nature, including the construction of a mbat, and Rashid 
al-Din asked them to undertake some buildings in Yazd on his behalf. 
Accordingly they laid out the Rashidiyya madrasa, a khdngah, a bazaar, 
which came to be known as the Kaghadhiyya Bazaar and was con- 
stituted into a wagf for the madrasa, and a minaret between the madrasa 
and the khdngah and a caravansarai opposite the Wardanzir madrasa. 
The buildings were finished in 715/1315-16 and many hamlets and 
fields (mazari‘ wa aradi) and shares in gandats, khdns and gardens were 
made into wagf for them.* Whether it was in connection with these 
foundations in particular, or with regard to some more general interest 
by Rashid al-Din in Yazd, Majd al-Din ‘Ali Shah Abarqihi, when 


3 See further J. Aubin, “Le patronage culturel en Iran sous les Ilkhans: une 
grande famille de Yazd,” Le monde iranien et V’islam, 3 (1975), 107-118. 

* Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ed. J. Aubin (Tehran, 1957), p. 34. 

> Ahmad b. Husayn, pp. 134-5. Ja‘far b. Muhammad states that the buildings 
were not finished until 725/1325 (p. 93). It is possible that the accounts of Ahmad 
b. Husayn and Ja‘far b. Muhammad are somewhat confused. Iradj Afshar on the 
basis of the Jami‘ al-khayrat, the Tarikh-i Yazd, the Tarikh- jadid-i Yazd and the Jami 
mufidi of Muhammad Mufid gives an abbreviated family tree of Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali's 
family, in which he shows him to have had two sons, Diya’ al-Din Husayn and 
Shams al-Din Abt Bakr, and Diya’ al-Din to have had two sons, Majd al-Din 
Husayn and Sharaf al-Din Husayn (Yadgarhd-yi Yazd, vol. I, [Tehran, AHS 1348/ 
1969], p. 387 n.). 
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in Sultaniyya in 711/1311, thanked Rashid al-Din for what he had 
done for the inhabitants of Yazd and Abarqth.® 

Rashid al-Din acquired considerable riches during his career, as 
had Shams al-Din Juwayni, who had held the office of sahib dtwan 
in an earlier reign. From the Wagf-néma-i Rabi Rashidi’ it appears 
that Rashid al-Din owned property in Tabriz, Sultaniyya, Hamadan, 
Maragha, Shiraz, Isfahan and Mawsil as well as Yazd and Abarqih. 
How and when he acquired these properties is not known, though 
he must have acquired them before 709/1309-10, the date of the 
wagf-nama. His most important foundations were in Tabriz but it is 
probable that his experience in Yazd was one of the major formative 
elements in his interest in agriculture. In any case, brought up in 
the traditional atmosphere of Persian society, very different as it was 
from the traditions of the Mongols whom he was later to serve, he 
realised more clearly than his masters the importance of agriculture, 
which had undergone a severe recession as a result of the Mongol 
invasions, for the wellbeing of the country. There is little doubt that 
it was partly under his influence that Ghazan tried to revive agri- 
culture in order to solve the financial and economic crisis which was 
threatening the IIkhanate by the time he came to the throne. 

Rashid al-Din was a man of great erudition and prodigious energy. 
His literary output was enormous. After he became a minister, most 
of his time must have been taken by affairs of state, but this did 
not keep him from pursuing his literary work; and in intervals be- 
tween his ministerial duties he appears to have continued his agri- 
cultural experiments. He habitually rose at sunrise (dar wagt-1 sahar\ and 
spent the early morning writing before affairs of state pressed upon 
him.’ Quatremére states that Rashid al-Din knew Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish and Hebrew and that he might have had some 
knowledge of Chinese also, though Quatremére thought this to be 
unlikely. That he knew Turkish and Mongolian is likely. He could 
hardly have carried out his duties at court without a knowledge of 
these languages.!° 


6 J. van Ess, Der Wesir und seine Gelehrten (Wiesbaden, 1981), p. 51. 

” Ed. M. Minovi and Iradj Afshar (Tehran, 1977-8). 

8 Cf Lata if al-haga’ig, ed. Ghulam Rida Tahir (Tehran, 1976), 2 vols., I, 4, 49, 
61. 

® Raschid Eldin, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and tr. E. Quatremére (Paris, 
1836), lix-lxi. 

10 According to Wassaf, Sa‘d al-Dawla, one of his predecessors in the office of 
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In 1905 Najm al-Dawla ‘Abd al-Ghaffar published four agricul- 
tural texts under the title Majmi‘a-1 Glm-i trani dar zira‘at wa filahat 
wa baghbani wa ghayra mushtamil bar chahar kitab (“A collection of Persian 
works on the science of agriculture and horticulture, etc. consisting 
of four parts”) in a lithograph edition. The first is entitled Ilm-z filahat 
wa zira‘at ta°lif-1 shakhst “alim wa “amil sayyahi dar ‘ahd Ghazan (“The 
science of agriculture written by a learned and practical man, a 
traveller in the time of Ghazan”). Dr. Iradj Afshar and Professor 
Manoochehr Sotoodeh identified this as part (baz manda wa chakida) 
of an original work by Rashid al-Din Fadi Allah Hamadani, enti- 
tled Athar wa ahya’ and published a new edition with an introduc- 
tion based on an 11th/17th century manuscript." 

The Athar wa ahya’ is attested in the Wagf-nama-i Rab~i Rashidi on 
p. 240. It apparently consisted of, or was planned to contain, twenty- 
four chapters. The chapter headings are given in a manuscript of 
the Jami tasanif-i rashidi: al-majmii‘a al-rashidiyya dated 710/1310-11"? 
and were published by Quatremére in his introduction to his edition 
of Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh.'* This list is also given by Ghulam 
Rida Tahir in his edition of Rashid al-Din’s Lata’if al-haqa@’iq'* and 
is included in Dr. Afshar and Professor Sotoodeh’s introduction to 
their edition of the Athar wa ahya’ (pp. xiii-xv). 

The chapter headings read as follows: 

Chapter I On the seasons; the climate of cold regions (sardstr) and 
warm regions (garmsir); signs which indicate wind and rain. 16 sec- 
tions (fasl). 

Chapter II On water and soil in the sardstr and garmsir and their 
respective properties. 2 sections. 

Chapter III On the preparation needed for all kinds of agricultural 
development, on the implements required, who must prepare them 
and whatever pertains thereto. 6 sections. 

Chapter IV On the state, condition and circumstances of underground 
water conduits (kariz) and springs (chashmaha); investigations and 


sahib diwan, knew Turkish and Mongolian (Tarikh-i Wassaf, ed. M.M. Isfahani, lith., 
[Bombay, 1269/1852-3]), p. 236. 

'! Rashid al-Din Fad] Allah Hamadani, Athér wa ahya’, with a foreword by Dr. 
Mihdi Mohaghegh, Tehran AHS 1368/1989. 

'2 MS. Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), No. 2324. 

'3 Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, pp. cxii-cxiv and clvi-clviii. 

* Vol. Il (Tehran, 1972), pp. 12-13. 
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discussions appropriate to them and whatever may concern them 
[to be found] in any branch of knowledge. 2 sections. 

Chapter V On barrages and dams and the methods of construct- 
ing and excavating them; and whatever concerns these and such 
like matters. 7 sections. 

Chapter VI On seeds and roots; on what must be sown and what 
planted. 2 sections. 

Chapter VIT On what grows from seed and what from roots and 
many discussions relevant thereto. 9 sections. 

Chapter VIII On different kinds of fruit trees and other trees grow- 
ing in plantations (bisha) and gardens; what grows in these coun- 
tries fi.e. in the Ilkhanate] and what grows in other countries. 
Many sections. 

Chapter IX On grafting trees and the benefits therefrom. 2 sections. 

Chapter X How to use manure; different kinds of manure and 
their properties. 2 sections. 

Chapter XI On different kinds of melons, cucumbers and herbs. 1 
section. 

Chapter XII On the cultivation of wheat, barley and other cereals 
and the benefit to be derived from each. | section. 

Chapter XIII On the cultivation of sugar cane, cotton, sesame, 
flax, jute, indigo and such like. | section. 

Chapter XIV On warding off locusts, mice, ants, snakes, scorpions 
and the like. | section. 

Chapter XV Concerning pigeons, hens and other domestic fowl 
and how to rear their progeny. | section. 

Chapter XVI On different breeds of horses, oxen, donkeys and 
other domestic and wild animals. | section. 

Chapter XVII On bees and their condition; different kinds of bees; 
different kinds of animal sugars and how to preserve them. 

Chapter XVIII On the nature of pests which attack trees, fruit and 
sown crops and how to prevent them. 

Chapter XIX How to store corn and different kinds of grain and 
how to preserve wine, dried grapes (mawiz) and such like. 

Chapter XX On making roofed buildings in towns and charitable 
precincts and whatever concerns this. 

Chapter XXI_ On boats, bridges and fords; how they are made and 
the benefits of each. 

Chapter XXII On the benefits to be had from different kinds of 
animals. 
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Chapter XXIII On how to extract precious stones from mines and 
the provision of instruments for this. 

Chapter XXIV_ On the benefits and peculiarities of precious stones 
and rocks and their condition. 

The date of composition is not known and no complete copy of 
the Athar wa ahya’ exists, although Rashid al-Din instructed the 
mutawalli of his foundation in the Rab‘i Rashid to have two copies, 
one in Persian and the other in Arabic, made of it every year.'° The 
assumption is, therefore, than an original text from which copies 
were to be made was deposited in the Rab“i Rashidi, but whether 
Rashid al-Din’s instructions were carried out we do not know. The 
wagf-ndma is dated 709/1309-10. Rashid al-Din was not executed 
until 718/1318. It would, therefore, have been possible for a num- 
ber of copies to have been made during this interval, but if they 
were, they may have been lost when the Rab“i Rashidi was pil- 
laged on Rashid al-Din’s death and many of its books burnt. 

The status of the present work is uncertain. It opens after a short 
doxology with the following words, “These beneficial matters (fawda’id) 
will be quoted in a hasty way (bar sabil-i ws9al) from the Kitab-1 athar 
wa akhbar, so that men may obtain benefit therefrom. Such a pro- 
ceeding, in short, will not be devoid of benefit in this world and the 
next.”!® The work certainly bears marks of having been compiled in 
haste, but no reason is given why this should have been so. If the 
work is a summary, there is no indication of who the summariser 
might be, though the possibility cannot be ruled out that Rashid al- 
Din himself made an abbreviated version of a longer work which 
he had planned but not completed. If this is so, one of the reasons 
for its hasty production may have been the need for works to guide 
those who were to bring about the agricultural revival made neces- 
sary by the financial and economic crisis afflicting the Iikhanate at 
the beginning of the 14th century. The Mongol invasions had resulted 
in a disastrous fall in population. If the Chinese experience is any 
guide, it may have been 40% or more.'’ By the reign of Ghazan 
there may have been, once more, an overall growth in population 
and associated with this a movement back to the towns. If this was 


'S Wagf-ndma-i Rabi Rashidt, pp. 237, 245. 

'6 Athar wa ahya’, p. 1. 

7 See F.W. Mote, “Yiian and Ming,” in K.C. Chang (ed.), Food in Chinese Culture 
(New Haven and London, 1977), p. 196. 
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the case, it would have been an added reason for Rashid al-Din’s 
concern to increase agricultural production and his wish that agri- 
cultural knowledge should be more widely disseminated. Further, if, 
as seems likely, there had been a reversion to grain farming as a 
result of the Mongol invasions, Rashid al-Din may have wished to 
encourage diversification. This would have been another reason for 
haste in the production of the Athér wa ahya’.'* If, however, the 
present work is an abbreviated version of a longer work, planned 
but not executed, why did Rashid al-Din not say so with reference 
to the copies which were to be made by the mutawalli of the Rab‘i 
Rashidi? 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi refers to the work as the Athdr wa akhbar-i 
rashidi.’° In manuscripts of the Majmi‘a-t rashid? it is called both Athar 
wa ahya’ and Athar wa akhbar.° In the Wagf-nama-i Rab-i Rashidi it 
is called the Kitab-i athar wa ahya’.*! This would seem irrefutable evi- 
dence that this rather than Athaér wa akhbar was its original title. 

Dr. Afshar and Professor Sotoodeh list in the introduction to their 
edition the passages which appear to be direct quotations from a 
work by Rashid al-Din, starting with the words in da%f migi’tm or 
migityam or ending with the verb in the first person singular or plural.” 
The first occasion when in da‘tf is used is on p. 21 in the phrase in 
da‘tf tajriba karda in the sense “I have experimented [with regard to 
the planting of almond trees]”. Thereafter the phrase in da‘f is of 
frequent occurrence. As the editors point out in their introduction 
it is a phrase by which Rashid al-Din repeatedly refers to himself 
in the Lata’if al-haga’iq, the Wagf-nama-1 Rab‘ Rashidt and other 
works.*? There are other phrases, such as ma la kalim, which appear 
to be characteristic of Rashid al-Din’s style, while the somewhat 
unpolished style of the work as a whole is not unlike the style of 
other books by Rashid al-Din. There are a number of passages intro- 
duced by phrases such as “The author of the Kitab-1 athar wa ahyda’ 
states” followed by a verb in the first person; but such passages are 
inconclusive since they could be quotations from an original work 


'8 See further A.K.S. Lambton, Continuity and Change in Medieval Persia (New York 
and London, 1988), pp. 19 ff., 175 ff. 

‘9 Athar wa ahya’, p. xxiii, citing Nuzhat al-quliib, lith. (Bombay, 1311/1893-4). 

20 Athar wa ahya’, pp. xxiii, xxvi. 

21 P. 240. 

22 Pp. xvii-xx. 

3 Tbid., pp. xvili-xix. 
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by a third party. The possibility that the existing text is a summary 
by a third party, a rearrangement of an already existing work, or 
an abbreviated version by Rashid al-Din of a more extensive work 
which he had planned but never completed must remain open. The 
text as it stands has no chapter headings. It contains material which 
would have fallen within the scope of Chapters IT and HI and pos- 
sibly also I, XIV, XV, XVII and XIX but material which was cov- 
ered, or was intended to be covered, in Chapters IV, V, XVI, XX, 
XXI, XXII, XXII and XXIV is lacking. 

There are two references to Ghazan in the present text, the first 
on p. 103 and the second on p. 147. Unless a copyist has added 
the words “may God lighten his tomb” on p. 103 and the word 
“satd” after “‘saltanat” and before “Ghazan Khan” on p. 147, Ghazan 
must have been dead before the text was written. Whether it was 
in fact, written in the reign of Oljeitii or Ghazan, it represents the 
accumulated experience of many years and almost certainly belongs 
to the latter years of Rashid al-Din’s life. 

It is a matter for regret that the full work and especially Chapters 
III, IV and V (assuming they were in fact written) are not extant. 
By the hand of such a keen observer as Rashid al-Din they would 
have greatly increased our knowledge of Persian agricultural history 
and of irrigation practices and also of the life of those engaged 
in agriculture. Rashid al-Din appears to have had great interest in 
ganats. He had acquired over the years a large number of shares in 
many of the gandts of the province of Yazd and must have been 
well aware of the techniques of making gandts and of the work needed 
for their upkeep. 564 items, consisting mainly of shares in gandts and 
also of parcels of land in the province of Yazd are mentioned in 
the Wagf-ndéma-i Rab“i Rashidi as having been constituted into wagf 
by him. He is also known to have made gandats, barrages and dams 
in Tabriz and to have encouraged others to do the same.” 

Rashid al-Din’s early training in medicine may have given him a 
special interest in herbs and this, in turn, may have led him to study 
agriculture. But there is no evidence in the Athar wa ahya’ that this 
was the case. References to the medicinal use of plants are scattered 
and haphazard. He mentions, for example, that a medicine could 
be made from the jujube tree, the zizyphus vulgaris (‘unnab) and that 


* Cf Abii ’l-Qasim b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Qashani (Kashani), Tarikh-i Ubayti, 
ed. Mahin Hambly (Tehran AHS, 1348/1969), p. 116. 
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it was much used.” He also notes the medicinal uses of various 
plants grown in the Far East (see below). 

The works of Muslim geographers were presumably available to 
Rashid al-Din, but he does not refer to them in those parts of the 
Athér wa ahya@’ that have come down to us. He may have mentioned 
them in the unabbreviated version (if such was ever completed). On 
one occasion he refers to, and refutes, the views of unnamed “writ- 
ers of agricultural works” in the matter of grafting;*® and on another 
occasion, also on the subject of grafting, he asks his readers to study 
ancient and modern agricultural works and compare what was written 
in them with what he had written.”’ It is possible that he may have 
been directly or indirectly influenced by Ibn Wahshiyya’s al-Filaha 
al-nabatiyya and other Arabic works on agriculture,”* but there is no 
evidence of this in those parts of the Athar wa ahya’ which are extant. 

Rashid al-Din was keenly interested in the plants and agricultural 
practices of Central Asia, India, China and South-east Asia. He dis- 
tinguishes between North China (Khitay) and South China (Manzi). 
There is no record of his having visited these regions, but numer- 
ous visitors, merchants and others, came to Tabriz and the Ilkhanid 
court from them and Rashid al-Din himself was instrumental in 
bringing doctors and learned men from the Far East to the Ilkhanid 
court. Whether he had access to written works produced in China 
or knew of the official attention given to the rehabilitation of agricul- 
ture in China after its decline under the Mongol Yiian dynasty is 
not known.” The Nung sang chi-yao (Essentials of agriculture and sericul- 
ture), officially produced in 1270, is credited by Wu Han with having 
had a beneficial effect on government efforts to bring about rehabi- 
litation. Various other works, some officially sponsored and others 
privately compiled, also date from the Yuan period.” Rashid al-Din 
may have known something of their contents from oral sources, espe- 
cially Bolad Ch’eng-Hsiang.*' He also had some knowledge of agricultural 


% Athar wa ahya’, p. 40. 

6 Ibid. pp. 123-124, 

27 Ibid., p. 107. 

78 See Mustafa al-Shihabi, “Filaha”, EY’. 

"9 See Mote, “Yiian and Ming,” p. 197. 

3° Wu Han, Teng-hsia Chi (Peking, 1960), pp. 11-13, quoted by Mote, “Yiian and 
Ming,” p. 252, 3 n. 

3|'T.T. Allsen, “Biography of a Cultural Broker, Bolad Ch’eng-Hsiang, in China 
and Iran,” in J. Raby and T. Fitzherbert (eds.), The Court of the Ilkhans 1290-1340 
(Oxford, 1996), pp. 14-15. 
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practices in Egypt and may have obtained this from both written 
works and visitors from Egypt who came to the Ilkhanid court.” 

Behind Rashid al-Din’s knowledge gained from written and oral 
sources there lay considerable practical experience. In addition to 
what he knew of agriculture in Yazd, Isfahan and Adharbayjan, he 
was familiar, either from hearsay or experience, with practices in 
Khurasan, Khwarazm, Baghdad and Georgia. Some of his experi- 
ence of foreign parts was probably gained when he accompanied 
Ghazan on his military expeditions. His primary concern in the Athar 
wa ahya@ is with practice. His interest in agriculture was not, how- 
ever, solely practical. It had also, at least in part, an eschatological 
aspect. He states, “If anyone who builds a bridge, makes a mbat or 
kariz, plants trees or brings different kinds of trees and seeds to a 
province where they had not been found before, plants and sows 
then and teaches people how to do so and encourages them to cul- 
tivate such trees and seeds, many people will benefit from his efforts 
and guidance for years to come and reward (sawab) will accrue to 
him in the next world.” 

Rashid al-Din does not have much to say about those who actu- 
ally cultivated the land or about the relations between landlords and 
peasants. He may have written on these subjects in the chapters 
which have been lost, or have intended to write on them in chapters 
which were only planned. In the course of the Athér wa ahya’ he 
draws attention particularly to the skill and thrift (sarfaha) shown by 
the Yazdis in different kinds of agricultural development and he 
states that the return which they got from the land was seldom 
equalled in other places. Their skill was especially noticeable in 
their cultivation of mulberry trees and in sericulture. He seems to 
attribute the development of these qualities in the Yazdis to the 
fact that water and land were very scarce and very valuable in the 
Yazd district.* 

There are also scattered comments on the qualities of workers in 
other places. The skill of the Isfahanis in tending and pruning fruit 
trees in general is mentioned and their method of growing and prun- 
ing quince trees, a method which Rashid al-Din alleges was not 


%2 Athar wa ahya’, p. 10 and passim. 
3° Wagf-nama-i Rab‘i Rashidi, p. 15. 
% Athar wa ahya’, pp. 32-4. 
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practised in any other province.* Apple trees grew especially well 
in the Isfahan province but they were susceptible to some sort of 
scale insect excreting honey dew which attacked the leaves of the 
tree in spring (or possibly a tent caterpillar producing a tent of silken 
web around the trunk) particularly in wet years. The local people, 
as soon as the insect appeared, rubbed the trunk of the tree with 
a piece of old cloth, cleaning off the honey dew (or the web) and 
the scale insect. In other districts, Rashid al-Din alleges, when the 
grub appeared, it was left until the fruit of the tree was completely 
destroyed.*® 

The Athar wa ahya’ is distinguished by two main features. First 
there is the author’s desire to order and classify plants and secondly, 
and perhaps more importantly, the practical and empirical nature 
of his work. Arboriculture appears to have been Rashid al-Din’s 
main interest. He claims to have planted many trees and apparently 
had tree nurseries.*’ He includes a special section on grafting and 
its benefits,*® a subject which, he alleges, had not been dealt with 
adequately in books on agriculture as far as he was aware.*? His 
purpose in writing about the art of grafting was not only for the 
benefit of the wise (‘ugala’) but also to encourage those in charge of 
agricultural development (mz‘mdaran), bailiffs (sarkdrdn) and peasants 
(fallahan) to learn and practise the art from which much public 
benefit was to be had.*° He discusses the propagation, cultivation 
and diffusion of a great variety of plants and trees, some of which 
grew in China, India and South-east Asia and of which he cannot 
have had personal experience. He also includes incidental informa- 
tion on internal and external trade in some of the various products 
which he mentions. He gives details of some of his own experiments 
in transplanting various plants and trees from hot regions (garmsir) 
to cold regions (sardsir) and in introducing new species into regions 
where they had not grown before. He also describes which trees 
could be grown from seed, from cuttings or from suckers instead of 
cuttings, and by layering and which could be grafted and by what 
method, and includes information on the distribution of different 
trees and their fruits. 


% Jbid., p. 14. 

%© Jbid., p. 12. 

7 [bid., pp. 2-3. 

% Jbid., pp. 107-24. 
89 [bid., p. 107. 

© Ibid., p. 109. 
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He states that he had planted figs with good results in Tabriz 
where they had not been grown before, and describes how different 
kinds of figs could be obtained on one root stock.*’ Although peo- 
ple thought that the jujube tree or ‘unnab (zizyphus vulgaris) would not 
grow in the sardsir, he had planted many in Tabriz and other cold 
regions and they had fruited. It grew in Gurgan and especially well 
in North China and Uighuristan.” He had brought cuttings of the 
sorbus tree from Shishtar to Tabriz and they had taken well.* He 
had also planted medlar trees (zu‘ritr, kundus), which grew in Gilan 
and Mazandaran, in Tabriz.** For several years he had planted sour 
oranges in Tabriz. In winter they had to be covered by a large 
dome-like basket plastered over with cow dung to protect them from 
the cold and a little horse dung spread round their roots.* 

He had brought plane trees from different places in the last few 
years to Tabriz, where they had not been known, and planted them. 
Some had grown but others had remained small. Cuttings could be 
taken with a joint of two or three years’ old wood at their base. 
The timber of plane trees was valuable for building purposes because 
it did not rot and was immune from maggots.** He describes his 
method of planting plane trees, willows, and poplars in plantations.*’ 
There was a special kind of willow which grew in Isfahan and 
Quhriid, from which spade handles were made. He had planted this 
willow in several towns. He had also planted olive trees in various 
sardsir districts, especially Tabriz.” 

He describes his experiences with regard to a variety of trees, 
including pomegranate trees,° apple trees,’ pear trees,” different 
kinds of plum trees,°? almond trees* and how their fruits were dried 
and preserved, Discussing his experiences in planting walnut trees, 


| Tbid., pp. 8-9. 


*” Tbid., pp. 56-7. 
© Ibid., p. 58. 
® Tbid., p. 69. 
°° Ibid, pp. 10-11. 
31 Ibid, pp. 11-13. 
22 Tbid., p. 17. 
3 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
* Tbid., pp. 21-3. 
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he mentions that foxes would dig up the seed and devastate a whole 
plantation, as he himself had frequently witnessed, unless snares were 
laid for them and watchmen guarded the young trees.® Another tree 
which he states that he had planted was the hindi tree, which grew 
in Mazandaran. Its wood was strong and snares for birds were made 
from it. 

Rashid al-Din mentions various trees found in Anatolia and Georgia, 
including the ‘alt ba‘lt cherry tree. He states that its fruit ripened 
earlier than other fruits and for this reason it could be marketed 
profitably, but peasants did not realise this.°’ The sweet chestnut tree 
(shah baliit), rare in most regions, was common in parts of Georgia.” 
The calligonum (buti), a small tree with small sour red berries grew 
in the hills near Tabriz and also in the hills of Ganja and Georgia.*® 
It was said to be common in Mongolia. When it ripened the berries 
were picked, softened, rolled together and spread out on stones in 
the sun until they dried like yeast. They were then rolled out on 
stones, paper thin like bread, and packed together. The product, if 
sucked, greatly relieved thirst and heat.® Rashid al-Din is somewhat 
dismissive of the oak tree (darakht-i balit). It was, he writes, a forest 
tree, though if planted in gardens it grew better. Acorns could be 
roasted and eaten, but there was not much profit in planting oak 
trees because neither their fruit nor their timber was well thought 
of, though in hilly and mountainous districts it was useful for fire- 
wood.°! 

In his discussion of black, white and red mulberry trees, Rashid 
al-Din also touches upon sericulture.® A special kind of white mul- 
berry was grown in Kamakh in Anatolia. Its fruit was dried and 
exported to other provinces. In Samarqand, Khwarazm and Kath 
mulberry trees were common and a syrup resembling grape syrup 
was made from their fruit.6* Some mulberry trees were grown pri- 
marily for rearing silk-worms. The tree could be grown from seed 


° Ibid. pp. 25-6. 

° Jbid., p. 41. I have not been able to identify this tree. 
57 Tbid., pp. 19-20. 

8 Ibid. p. 42. 

°° Ibid., pp. 48-9. 

Ibid, p. 49. 

5! Ibid, p. 43. 

8 Ibid., pp. 30-9. 

Ibid. p. 30. 

* Ibid. p. 31. 
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or from cuttings.® He had observed that in Yazd, where mulberry 
trees were well tended and of good quality, branches after they had 
been cut were planted instead of cuttings, a method of propagation 
not known in other provinces. The leaves of trees which had been 
grafted were better for silk-worms than those from ungrafted trees. 
The production of silk from silk-worms living on the leaves of the 
mulberry tree was higher in Yazd than elsewhere. One dirham of 
silk-worms (whether Rashid al-Din means silk-worms weighing one 
dirham or costing one dirham is not clear) would eat 500 mans of mul- 
berry leaves and give 1 man of silk.*’ Mice and ants ate silk-worms 
and so to keep these pests away the buildings in which silk-worms 
were kept were smeared with lime.® Silk-worms were highly sensitive 
to extremes of heat and cold and required protection. If they were 
transported from the garmsir to the sardsir they would be put in a 
bag (Kharita), tied up in a sheepskin coat ( pistin), and put in a box 
wrapped round with cotton wool so that the worms would be pro- 
tected from both the cold and jolting during the journey.® In spring, 
when the weather was warm, the eggs of the silk-worm would be 
worn on the body for warmth to hatch them.” 

In North and South China large mulberry trees abounded and 
much silk was produced.’! Paper was for the most part manufac- 
tured from the bark of mulberry trees and also from the bark of 
other trees. It was used there more than elsewhere because of the 
excellence of its quality. One side only was written on whereas in 
other countries both sides were used. Utensils (aiat) and bales of 
cloth (agmisha) were wrapped up in paper. Most transactions in North 
and South China were carried out in chao, notes made from paper. 
By reason of the notes being passed from hand to hand, they became 
tatty. If anyone took an old note to the diwan he would be given a 
new note without delay. Old notes were burnt. In North China 
paper was also made from silk, but it was rare and very special. 
The leaves of the black mulberry tree (khartut) were also given to 


% Ibid. 

© [bid., pp. 31-34. 

§7 Jbid., p. 33. The man (of 600 dirhams) used to weigh silk in Tabriz in a.p. 1335 
weighed 1.912 kg (4.1 Ibs) (see W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichie [Leiden, 1955], 
p. 19). 

® Ibid, p. 34. 

® Ibid. p. 36. 

Ibid. 

" Ibid. 
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silk-worms in North China, but had to be given to them separately 
from the leaves of the white mulberry. If the leaves were mixed the 
silk-worms became diseased because they were not accustomed to 
such food. If they were fed on black mulberry leaves from the begin- 
ning, they became accustomed to them, but the silk they produced 
was of inferior quality.”” Wine was also made in China from the 
black mulberry and if sugar or syrup was added it was beneficial 
and delicious.” 

Rashid al-Din mentions various other trees which grew in India, 
the East Indies and China. Among others, he describes the coco- 
nut palm (jawz-i hindi), its propagation, cultivation and uses and 
where it grew.” He himself had seen it in Hormuz.” Another tree 
which he discusses in some detail is the cinnamon tree. Cinnamon 
from China was more aromatic, peppery and sweeter than Indian 
cinnamon and was exported to India.” Camphor occurred in fissures 
in the wood of the cinnamon tree. It was brought from China to 
India for sale and thence to Persia.” A special kind of camphor 
came from one of the islands in the China seas. Merchants often 
brought it to Persia. Rashid al-Din had seen it and possessed some 
of it. The timber of the cinnamon tree was used for junks, houses, 
doors and various instruments.” There was another kind of cinna- 
mon which was considered more valuable. It was of two strains. One 
was known in Persia as darchint and the other was called girfa. It 
grew in some of the provinces of India and China. That which grew 
in China was the better. Its fruit was like the fruit of the clove and 
it was called in Persia gul-i darchini (though it was not a flower). It 
was known as “special cinnamon” (da@rchini-t khass) and was used in 
antidotes for poison. Whereas formerly not much of this cinnamon 
had been brought to Persia, its import was increasing.” 

Writing of the pepper plant, Rashid al-Din describes how it climbs 
up the trunks of trees in the same way as vines.*° Black pepper was 
exported from the provinces where it grew in India to other parts 


” Ibid., p. 37. 
% Ibid., p. 38. 
™ Ibid., pp. 70-4. 
> Ibid., p. 74. 
© Ibid., p. 77. 
” Ibid., pp. 77-8. 
8 Ibid., p. 78. 
” Ibid., pp. 78-9. 
8° Ibid. p. 80. 
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of India, North and South China and Europe.*! White pepper was 
sought after in Persia for medicinal purposes but was rare. It was 
found in South China and the neighbourhood but was not highly 
valued or much exported because it was very hot; black pepper was 
preferred and fetched a higher price. Consequently white pepper was 
rare. However, he states that he had often seen white pepper.” This 
was probably because of his experience as a physician. 

Rashid al-Din mentions different kinds of white sandal wood, 
which grew in Java, India and China, and trade in its timber. Red 
sandal wood also grew in China and was an article of commerce in 
North China. It was used in idol temples and at weddings and funer- 
als because of its perfume. In Ceylon, where it also grew, it was 
burnt as fuel. This kind of sandal wood was seldom brought to 
Persia. What was called sandal wood in Persia was used for the han- 
dles of maces, stools and trays. It was less highly priced than san- 
dal wood from Ceylon but its price, when the cost of transport was 
added, was about the same.** 

According to Rashid al-Din’s account pine trees (sanawbar) were 
common in Persia but did not grow in India. The kind which grew 
in China was very large and tall. Its wood was used for junks because 
it was light and was not rotted by sea-water; but the poop of the 
junks was made of wood from the cinnamon tree because it was 
hard and was not damaged by many people walking about on it. 
Gum was obtained from pine trees in China and Anatolia, but by 
different methods. Sometimes the tree would ignite itself. In Anatolia 
torches were made from these trees. The gum which the Chinese 
obtained from pine trees was used as oil for lamps. It was known 
in Persia as naft-1 safid.™ 

Rashid al-Din also describes the khiyar chanbar tree (cassia festularis?), 
which grew, he states, in South-east Asia, Java, Ceylon, China and 
Egypt,® and the Indian date palm, the fruit of which was known in 
Persia as khurma-y hindi, and which grew in Gujerat, Ceylon, South- 
east Asia and Java.*’ He mentions also the mango tree which grew 


8! Tbid., pp. 80-1. 
® Ibid, p. 81. 

3 Ibid, pp. 89-90. 
* Ibid, p. 91. 

% Jbid., pp. 91-2. 
% Ibid, pp. 74-5. 
87 Ibid., pp. 75-6. 
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mainly in Malabar and Ceylon. Its fruit was much eaten in India. 
A conserve was made from its fruit which was exported especially 
to North and South China. Its timber was used for ships and to 
make chests.** He distinguishes between the betel palm-tree (/iful) 
and the betel vine (tunbil). The former grew in Bengal, Mandalay, 
Java and South-east Asia. He had seen and used betel nuts brought 
by merchants. He alleges that if they were eaten fresh they made 
one giddy and even unconscious. Hindus ate them dried in lime 
(ahak) and with leaves of the betel vine and were addicted to them. 
The wood of the betel palm was used to make javelins.®® The betel 
vine grew in India, Java, Ceylon and South China.” 

Rashid al-Din also includes information on the ebony tree, which 
was found in Ceylon and Java. He states that merchants travelling 
to and from China and India hired men to fell ebony trees, cut 
them up and put them in pools of sea water so that in five or six 
months any wood which was soft would rot leaving the good wood. 
They would pay someone to guard the wood during their absence 
and continue their journey. On their return, they would drag out 
the wood from the pools with nets, separate the hard wood from 
the rest, boil some gum (/ddan) and rub it into the wood so that it 
would become black.%! 

The tea bush, called by physicians in Persia shah-i khalg (?) and 
in Chinese cha, grew in South China and it was found in the sardstr 
and the garmstr. It grew all over the province of Qumju, in moun- 
tains, open country and woods. It was the size of the myrtle bush; 
its leaves were like pomegranate leaves but smaller and wholly green. 
They were picked, steamed, and laid out in the sun to dry. If no 
damp got at them they retained their strength for several years. Tea 
was a very profitable article of trade and was taken to all provinces 
of North and South China. Not a great deal of tea was consumed 
in India.” 

In the province of Chin Chiu in North China there was a different 
kind of tea which came from a rather larger bush. The area where 


88 Jbid., pp. 88-9. 
Ibid., pp. 83-4. 
Ibid., pp. 84-5. 
Ibid., pp. 93-4. This was presumably because the wood under the bark is white 
until the heart is reached. 
% Ibid., pp. 86-7. 
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it grew was farmed out by the diwan which fixed the amount which 
each person could take and the price of the contract. 

There were different grades of tea.°* The best or special tea (khdss) 
was mixed with musk, camphor and other things. There was an 
official or tamghaji in charge of this tea. Its leaves were crushed in 
a mill, like henna, sieved and rolled up in paper and stamped with 
a seal or tamgha, without which it was illegal to sell tea. It was packed 
in paper and exported to all provinces and there was much trade 
in it. Ordinary tea also had a éamgha but it was not farmed and 
could be freely picked in the open country (dar sahra). Qubilai Qa’an 
had ordered that the tea bush be brought to North China and 
planted in gardens. He had planted it in Chandu near Khanbaligh, 
which was in the sardsir. This tea had a yellow flower the size of a 
nectarine flower. Its seed was the size of a pea and yellow in colour. 
Propagation was from seed or cuttings or by layering (?). If it was 
given water from bath-houses it would grow quickly. The district 
where special tea grew lay adjacent to a province where musk deer 
were found.°° 

Rashid al-Din describes another bush, from which some kind of 
perfume was obtained, on the basis of information gained at Ghazan’s 
court. The bush was called in Chinese zh tiurank (?). It grew on a 
mountain in the province of Kuchiu (?), seven or eight days’ jour- 
ney from the River Kibek Qamil (?) between North and South China 
(presumably the Hwang-ho or Yellow River). There were heavy 
snowfalls on the mountain every year. Musk deer found in that dis- 
trict grazed on the bush. Guards and contractors, who paid a tax 
to the diwdn, were continually at work collecting bits of the shrub 
which they sold to merchants. The plant had a small white flower 
with a yellow centre and had a sweet smell. Women boiled the leaves 
and flowers in oil and rubbed it on their hair. Rashid al-Din notes 
that the belief in Persia that deer ate a kind of spikenard (sunbul 
al-tib) was mistaken. 

Musk was also obtained from a gland of the musk deer found on 
the mountain. The right to collect it was also farmed out on con- 
tract and no one could live on the mountain without a permit (barat) 


% Tbid., p. 87. 

* The text reads az chd ‘usara’i bi anwa‘ girand wa khass wa miyana wa khan (?), 
i.e. presumably tea of special, medium and ordinary quality. In writing of sugar he 
contrasts special (khass) and ordinary (khanjz) sugar (p. 182). 

® [bid., pp. 87-8. . 
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from the diwan. No hunting was allowed so that the deer might mul- 
tiply. When it snowed heavily many of the deer died and the musk 
was collected from their carcases. The Qa’an had ordered a cara- 
vanserai and storehouse to be built there for the collection and stor- 
age of the musk. The price at which it was sold to merchants was 
fixed by a yarligh from the diwan. Rashid al-Din had seen this musk 
at Ghazan’s court. There was much profit from musk. The only 
other place where it was found was, he states, Tibet.” 

Horticulture was another of Rashid al-Din’s interests. He devotes 
a long section to the propagation, cultivation and grafting of various 
kinds of roses,*” including the wild rose.% He states that rose-water 
was exported from Fars, which was famed for the excellence of its 
roses, to all provinces and to Egypt and Syria. Scent was also made 
from a mixture of the essence of the bid mishk (salix aegyptiaca) and 
rose-water. The bid mishk of Isfahan and Abhar was well known for 
its excellence but it did not equal that of Nasibin.” The zambaq (a 
kind of lily?) had not formerly been found in Persia but grew in 
Egypt and Europe (Afranj). The ruler of Mardin had imported it 
and Rashid al-Din had brought it from Mardin to Sultaniyya and 
Tabriz. Its oil was highly beneficial. Its large, long flower, which 
grew on a short stem, was a pure white colour and sweet smelling. 
After it opened, it faded in a few days but did not shed its petals. 
Its root was like the root of garlic. It grew in the garmstr and the 
sardsir,}° 

Among other flowers which Rashid al-Din describes are the pansy, 
the narcissus and the lily. In Gushtaspr a plant which resembled a 
lily grew in ponds and lakes (na’irha); it was also found in North 
and South China. It had a small black seed, the size of a sebesten. 
The people of North China used it in necklaces; they also ate its 
kernel. Its flower was white, mauve or red, larger than a lily and 
sweet smelling. Its root was white and the size of a wrist (band-2 dast). 
Khitans fried it and ate a great deal of it. It was propagated by 
planting its root or seed in the mud of ponds or lakes.'°! 


% Jbid., pp. 102-3. 

%” Ibid. pp. 63-5. 

% Ibid., pp. 66-7. 

%° Ibid., pp. 63-4. 

100 Jbid., pp. 67, 206-7. 

1 Tbid., pp. 98, 202-3. Rashid al-Din states that it was called link khu (?). This 
is possibly a corruption of some derivative of hen (lotus). 
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Although Rashid al-Din’s main interest appears to have been 
arboriculture, he does not neglect tillage. He has a section on the 
preparation and use of different kinds of manure, and is insistent 
that manure should be used, especially in gardens. He deplores the 
practice of using the dung of oxen for fuel. He also describes meth- 
ods by which the land could be prepared for cultivation if manure 
was not available.'” 

Plants belonging to various families, including graminae, brassicas, 
leguminosae, chenopodiaceae, linum, gossypium, and cucurbitaceae, are included 
in Rashid al-Din’s account. Discussing grain crops, he stresses the 
need for the proper preparation of the soil, whether for irrigated or 
unirrigated grain, care over the selection of good, clean seed, and, 
in the case of irrigated land, the use of good manure.'™ He notes 
fallow practices for the purpose of increasing soil fertility and states 
that in most provinces wheat land was left fallow in alternate years, 
otherwise, for example in districts where land was in short supply, 
a great deal of manure had to be used to maintain fertility.'“ If 
Rashid al-Din is right about fallow practices, it seems that wheat 
land was not left fallow for as long as in modern times. That land 
was often left fallow for longer periods in modern times may possi- 
bly indicate a decline in fertility and in the demand for grain. 

Among the experiments which Rashid al-Din carried out was the 
introduction of plough-teams consisting of 16 or 20 oxen into crown 
lands (khassa) in Tabriz and Sultaniyya. He claims that these culti- 
vated in one day as much as five or six plough-teams of two oxen 
and that whereas one man was needed to drive a team of two oxen, 
five or six men could manage a team of 20. Further, he alleges, that 
better results were obtained, especially in the case of the ploughing 
out of permanent pasture. He had seen such plough-teams in Georgia 
and Armenia and describes how they turned the soil to a depth of 
3 ft or more and cleaned the soil of weeds so that the land pro- 
duced two or three times as much as when ploughed by an ordi- 
nary plough-team. It would seem from Rashid al-Din’s description 
that the plough used had a coulter, share and mould board. He 


12 [bid., pp. 124-8. According to Abii 71-Qasim Qashani, Rashid al-Din brought 
nearly 300 strong oxen with their Yazdi drivers to Tabriz to transport sewage from 
the city to the Fathabad and Rashidabad gardens and elsewhere (Tarikh-2 Ubayti, 


p. 116). 
108 Athar wa ahya’, p. 135. 
1 Ibid., p. 139. 
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advocates the use of such plough-teams in all provinces, especially 
where the soil was poor.'’® His experiment in the khdssa of Tabriz 
and Sultaniyya does not appear to have been followed elsewhere. 
One reason may have been that the plough used in Persia was the 
nail plough which could be drawn easily by two, or at most four, 
oxen. As Rashid al-Din himself points out, people were poor’ and 
few would have had sufficient capital to purchase (and feed) a large 
number of oxen and would have been forced to run a plough-team 
of sixteen or twenty oxen as a co-operative venture, but, more impor- 
tantly, Rashid al-Din’s advocacy of deep ploughing probably ran 
counter to local practice and experience, especially in poor land. 

Rashid al-Din discusses different kinds of wheat and barley and 
their cultivation in different regions. He remarks that unirrigated 
wheat, provided that rain came at the right time, was better and 
gave a heavier crop than irrigated wheat; and its flour made better 
bread. Spring wheat was usually poor but spring barley, provided 
the land was well prepared, was better. Barley was useful for both 
food and fodder. He mentions methods of storing grain and seed 
grain so that wastage by weevils and damage from damp might be 
prevented.!°’ He also touches upon spelt (khandariis) and the use of 
flour from spelt as a substitute for wheat flour. Ten man would give 
20 man of bread, but it was unpleasant to the taste and glutinous.!® 
Ten man of the best wheat flour gave only 18 or sometimes 20 man 
of bread.'° 

Like Ibn Wahshiyya,''® Rashid al-Din distinguishes between sorghum 
(gawars) and millet (dhurrat). He recognises that both were of many 
different strains according to climate and the nature of the soil, a 
fact which has, incidentally, confounded both historians and mod- 
ern writers.'!' Confusion is added to because the terms gdwars, arzan 
and dhurrat are sometimes used indiscriminately. However, Rashid 
al-Din seems to use gdwars for sorghum vulgare, arzan for certain specific 


05 Ibid, pp. 139-41, 

1 Ibid, p. 140. 

107 Jbid., pp. 131-8. 

08 Ibid, pp. 141-2. 

9 Ibid, p. 134. 

"0 See A.M. Watson, Agricultural Innovation in the Early Islamic World (Cambridge, 
1983), p. 151. 

"lf ibid., pp. 9 ff. and H.H. Mann, The Soctal Framework of Agriculture (London, 
1968), pp. 374 ff 
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kinds of sorghum and dhurrat for the panicum millets.''? European 
writers use the term millet to refer to both crops. 

Rashid al-Din states that sorghum was cultivated by irrigation or 
in mud flats (kbs) after the soil had dried out when wheat and bar- 
ley had been harvested.''? According to him, sorghum had many 
advantages: it required little seed and gave a prolific return; when 
lightly cooked it swelled; it kept for many years; mice did not attack 
it much; it was cheap and in famine years saved people’s lives. It 
was the food of the poor. Different kinds of fermented drink were 
made from sorghum, such as sorma, tarasiin and biza.''* 

One strain of sorghum which came from the Qipchaq steppe was 
called dig, It had large milky grains (anra danaha-y1 buzurg mibashad 
wa dar an charbi hast) and for this reason was good. There was also 
a yellow kind.'» 

In Mongolia, according to Rashid al-Din, there was a kind of 
sorghum (gdwars), seed grain of which soldiers would take with them 
when they went on campaigns to remote places where they might 
have to stay for one or two years and where food might not be 
available, whether by reason of the poverty of the land or lack of 
communications. Wherever they stopped on the way to fatten their 
cattle (chaharpayan) they would sow that seed. It would ripen in forty 
days and they would use it as their food and sustenance (git wa 
nafaga) until they reached their destination. Thus the army would be 
provisioned and the country held.'!° If Rashid al-Din is right in 


2 Athar wa ahya’, pp. 143-5, 150-4. Panicum millets were probably originally 
developed in eastern and central Asia (see Mann, Social Framework, p. 336). Kaolang 
or sorghum first appears in the annals of Chinese agriculture in the 12th century 
(see F.W. Mote, “Yiian and Ming,” p. 197). Millet was the poor man’s staple in 
the 12th and 13th centuries (M. Freeman, “Sung” in Chang, Food in Chinese Culture, 
p. 151. 

N38 Athar wa akya’, pp. 143-4. 

4 Tbid., p. 144. On these terms see G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
in Neupersischen (Wiesbaden, 1963-75), III, 249-50; I, 326-7; II, 337-9. Mote (“Yiian 
and Ming,” p. 202) states that the technology for the distillation of alcoholic bev- 
erages, which in China were principally distilled from sorghum, became known in 
China only in the 12th or 13th century. 

5 Athar wa akya@’, p. 144. Ibn Battita, who travelled through the Qipchaq steppe 
on his way to the court of Sultan Muhammad Ozbeg (reg. a.v. 1312-41) states 
that the Crimean Turks did not eat bread or any solid food, but prepared a dish 
made from a crop like millet, which they called dugi (The Travels of Ibn Battiita, a.p. 
1325-1354, tr. H.A.R. Gibb, Hakluyt Series, Second Series CXVII, vol. IT [London, 
1962], p. 474). He also mentions a fermented drink made from dugi (tbid., IY, 475). 

6 Athdr wa ahya’, pp. 144-5. The term chaharpayan (lit. quadrupeds) in this pas- 
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saying that the crop ripened in forty days, it may have been some 
mixed strain. Poor man’s millet (panicum frumentaceum) under favourable 
conditions ripens in forty-five days, whereas the sorghum millets may 
take 80 to 100 days to mature.'!’? Wassaf has a somewhat similar 
account. He states that Qubilai Qa’an’s army sowed a kind of sorghum 
(arzan), which was called tigi, as a catch crop in the desert with rain 
water. It was said to ripen in forty days and was used as food and 
fodder (‘ulifat wa “alafat).'"* 

Peasants, according to Rashid al-Din, cultivated sorghum as an 
irrigated crop after harvesting the grain crop. If there was surplus 
water from the cotton crop or from vegetables or other crops which 
had been grown in trenches (jalzz) or in gardens, they used that 
water to cultivate sorghum and thus obtained two crops annually 
from the land. In places where there were many soldiers with their 
cattle, sorghum (gd@wars) was grown. This was because cattle would 
not eat the variety known as arzan, whereas they would eat gawars 
and tigi and these crops would fatten them. In North China cattle 
were for the most part given tigi in place of barley and it fattened 
them better. The Khitans brought égi from North China to Marv 
and sowed it there. It was introduced into Persia by some Khitans 
who resided in Khwuy. They sowed it there and its cultivation spread 
to Tabriz and other provinces. It was sown in the same way as other 
kinds of sorghum, but since the land was better tended and given 
manure a better and heavier crop resulted. Sparrows were very fond 
of it and if it was not protected flocks of sparrows and other birds 
would settle on it.'! 

Millet was of two kinds: one which ripened in forty days and the 
other, called dhurrat-i sal, which ripened more slowly, and the heads 
(khiisha) of which were heavier. In cold regions (sardsir) it was better 
to sow the early variety so that it ripened before the cold set in. 
Rashid al-Din states that he had repeatedly cultivated millet in cold 
regions such as Tabriz, Hamadan and Sultaniyya, where it had not 
been cultivated before, and that although it was a crop for the garmsir 
it was now cultivated in the sardsir. If the ground was properly pre- 
pared, it grew extremely well, whether the seed was of the early or 


sage probably means primarily horses, but it may have included also camels, asses, 
oxen and sheep. 

17 See Mann, Social Framework, pp. 389, 384. 

‘8 Tarikh-i Wassaf, p. 67. 

19 Athar wa ahya’, p. 145. 
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late variety. It had to be protected (like sorghum) from different kinds 
of birds and sparrows. The latter would peck and scratch at it before 
the grain was ripe and was still full of milk (shiva), so that the heads 
would not fill. For this reason there must always be someone with 
a sling to shoot stones at the birds and to drive away the sparrows 
especially before the grain had set. It was customary for peasants 
(muzan“Gn) to agree to cultivate millet in neighbouring plots so that 
they could share in watching over it. They would also put up scare- 
crows. When the millet heads were formed, they would be tied up 
in bags made of old kirbas (a kind of cloth) to prevent the birds get- 
ting at them. Millet, like sorghum, was a beneficial crop: little seed 
was needed and it gave a heavy crop. 

The main regions where millet was cultivated were Kashan, Isfahan 
and Yazd, where, it was alleged, 1 man of seed gave 300 or 400 
mans of grain. The plant grew taller than a man. Its stalk was tougher 
than sugar cane and each head would weigh 2 man (c. 31/2 Ibs). 
Unless the ground was well prepared the crop would not ripen in 
2 or 3 months. The ground must be dug with a long spade to a 
depth of 1 gaz (ca. 3 ft) and left for that year to bake in the sun. 
The following year seed must be sown in moist soil (dar nam) in 
spring. If the soil, because of rain or artificial irrigation, became hard 
when the crop began to grow, it must be broken up with a spade 
and a pointed instrument (dahra) five or six times before the heads 
became large, manured and given whatever water was available. 
Every five or six days it must be singled, one plant in ten being 
pulled up and given to cattle. By the time the cool weather came 
it would ripen. The stalk (chub) would then be sweet so that it could 
be eaten like sugar cane. When the heads had been removed the 
stalk would be chopped up by a threshing machine (chin) and given 
to cattle, which would be fattened by it. If the stalks with their heads 
were given to cattle in bad condition (/aghir) they would be fattened 
in 20 days. But cattle which had been fattened in this way must be 
put to work only gradually or they would quickly lose condition. 
When the stalk dried it was used as fuel instead of firewood. If it 
was desired to store millet against years of scarcity, it would come 
to no harm if it was stored with the grain still in the heads. Bread 
made with millet was, after wheat bread, better than bread made 
with barley or sorghum. It was nutritious (khdsstyyat dérad), such that 
all the peasants of Isfahan, who were the most robust and healthy 
of people, alleged that they were healthier than others because they 
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ate millet bread, so much so that if anyone had wheat he would 
not eat it but exchange it for millet. Bread made with half millet 
flour and half wheaten flour was better than wheat bread and was 
a better colour, thinner and more digestible, more nutritious and 
tastier, and it did not quickly satiate the eater. If the husk was 
removed millet made good and tasty stews (ash).'”° 

Crops grown on land which had been under millet in the previ- 
ous year gave a larger return. Melons, if grown after millet, grew 
very well, gave much fruit and were not much subject to pest. If 
millet was sown in gardens round trees which had been planted for 
one year, such trees, because the soil had been prepared, manured 
and watered for the millet, would thrive; and even if the millet plants 
overshadowed the fruit trees, the latter would come to no harm 
because the millet was shallow rooted. If the millet plants were sin- 
gled, as described above, the remaining plants would be a spade’s 
distance apart and small fruit trees would come to no harm in their 
shade, and would benefit from the preparation of the soil for the 
millet crop, especially in the second year if trenches (jazz) were dug. 
They would grow large and strong and give much fruit; and if grafted 
they would take the graft better and their fruit would be better than 
that of trees grown in soil that had not been tended for millet.!”! 

In places where intensive cultivation was desirable because of a 
shortage of water and land, when the millet plants grew and began 
to form heads, the millet could be undersown when the land was 
being dug and manured with spinach, lettuce, beetroot, stpandan (mus- 
tard nasturtian?) or the like. By the time the millet heads had filled 
out and ripened, those seeds would have grown a little and after the 
millet had been harvested they would ripen in the autumn.'” 

Normally millet required much water, but Rashid al-Din notes an 
exception to this in the province of Diyar Bakr in the district of 
Bud‘ (?), the soil of which was extremely good and porous, such that 
rainwater would sink down 6—9 ft. “I have seen,” he writes, “that 
much millet is sown there without water and that it is stronger than 
irrigated millet in other districts. But this is a rarity.”!™ 

In his discussion of rice Rashid al-Din states that there were var- 
ious kinds grown for different purposes, especially in India, North 


20 [bid., pp. 150-3. 


21 Thid., p. 153. 
2 Tid. 
23 Thid., p. 154. 
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China (Khitay) and South China (Machin), not known in Persia. He 
states that according to tradition rice was brought to Persia in the 
reign of Anishiravan. Red rice was used, for example, for making 
a kind of wine (fardsin).'** He states that “In the reign of Ghazan 
Khan we got seed from a small variety called sana (?) from India 
and planted it. Because it was planted in strong soil it grew tall but 
bent over and did not bear fruit. As an experiment we cooked [some 
of the seed grain] several times. It has a better taste and smell than 
ordinary rice and is more digestible.”'?> Describing the various ways 
in which rice was planted in different regions, he notes that in Gilan 
and Mazandaran it was transplanted from seed beds by hand and 
wherever this was done a better crop resulted. In Gushtaspi, Mughan 
and Wasit and many other districts, it was not transplanted.’ If rice 
was not planted every year, yields would be high; 1 man of seed 
might give 400 man or more. However, in some districts of Mazan- 
daran and in the neighbourhood of Gurgan and Astarabad rice could 
be cultivated every year without the land becoming exhausted. The 
best rice came from Gilan and after that from Mazandar4n. If rice 
was stored without being taken out of the heads (khiisha), it would 
keep many years. In Mazandaran and Gilan the rice harvest was 
stooked in such a way that rain would not penetrate the stook.!”’ 
Rashid al-Din describes the cultivation of sugar cane.’ That 
grown in the neighbourhood of Shishtar was very red but badly 
rated. He had, however, experimented with it and claimed that bet- 
ter results could be obtained if the sugar was boiled as it was in 
Baghdad and the red and white sugar separated.'”? Sugar was also 
grown in Mazandaran but was of inferior quality because of the 
damp climate. The sugar cane of Bam, Riqaén and Makranat was 
also of inferior quality.’ Raw sugar was imported from India.!*! 
Various dye plants are mentioned by Rashid al-Din, including 
indigo, which was imported from India. He alleges that it had not 
been cultivated in Persia formerly.'* This is not in fact the case, but 


"4 Tbid., pp. 146-7. 
2 Ibid, p. 147. 

126 Ibid. 

7 Tbid., p. 149. 

8 Tbid., pp. 180-2. 
29 Ibid., p. 182. 

130 Tbid., p. 183. 

'3\ Tbid., p. 182. 

2 Ibid. p. 162. 
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by the time of Rashid al-Din its cultivation had probably died out. 
He states, “at this time” (dar in muddat) seed had been brought to 
Basra and the cultivation of indigo was gradually spreading to Wasit 
and Nu‘maniyya. He had brought seed to Tabriz and planted it 
with good results and states that if it was cultivated in Persia it would 
not be necessary to import it from India.'* The best saffron came 
from Birjand in Quhistan; that from Qum, Hamadan, Ridavar and 
Nihavand was the next best. Contrary to the general view, saffron 
would grow in both the sardsir and the garmsir, though it grew bet- 
ter in the former.'** He had taken saffron roots to Tabriz and 
Sultaniyya, where they grew better than in Hamadan. Saffron needed 
little manure and was a valuable crop.'® He describes how peasants 
caught the mice which ate the roots of the saffron crop.'*® 

Discussing lettuces, Rashid al-Din states that he had cultivated a 
certain kind of lettuce in Sultaniyya, where it grew better than in 
Tabriz or Baghdad; and it had spread to Hamadan, where it had 
not been known before. He recommends the cultivation of this let- 
tuce in all provinces.!*’ 

Rashid al-Din describes the cultivation of flax and the process of 
rippling, scutching, water retting with lixivium (shakhdr) and the spin- 
ning of the fibres into thread. He states that flax was cultivated in 
Persia and Anatolia. It was also widely grown in Baghdad, Hilla, 
Wasit, Egypt and Syria. Cloth was woven from flax and from a mix- 
ture of flax and silk. The latter was fine and delicate and in great 
demand from merchants. Orders had been given that this kind of 
cloth should be woven in Tabriz and the results had been excellent. 
Whereas merchants had imported garments (j@maha) formerly they 
now only imported thread (rismdn-1 kattan). Very fine flax was grown 
in Europe (Afranj) but little of it was brought to Persia, though some 
fine linen, which was rarely imported, sold at 6 dindrs per yard (gaz). 
Rashid al-Din states that he had brought flax seed from Qonya to 
Tabriz and Sultaniyya and great efforts were being made to culti- 
vate it there.'® 


133° Ibid. 

1% Ibid., p. 203. 

15 Ibid., p. 205. 

8 Ibid., pp. 204-5. 

'37 Ibid., p. 191. 

138 Tbid., pp. 158-9. He states that what was called Russian flax (kattan-1 riist) was 
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He mentions that cotton was cultivated in Khurasan, especially in 
Quhistan, Maybud, Ardakan, Bafriiya, Mawsil (Mosul), Irbil and in 
some of the villages of Isfahan,'*? but he does not record any exten- 
sion of cotton cultivation in his time. 

The section on melons is very detailed.'*? Oil was obtained from 
melon seeds in Bukhara, Samarqand and Khwarazm. The process 
of extracting oil from melon seeds was unknown in Persia, where 
rape seed oil was used instead. In Transoxania, melon seeds were 
smoked in preparation for sowing, a practice which, Rashid al-Din 
states, had now spread to Hamadan.'*! 

A great deal of garlic was grown in Yazd, ‘Aqda and Haftadur 
and exported to Isfahan, Shiraz and elsewhere. It was of better qual- 
ity than garlic from other places.'” 


140 


Rashid al-Din was one of the great polymaths of his time. Immensely 
erudite, observant and widely travelled, the range of his knowledge 
and practical experience of agriculture, arboriculture and horticul- 
ture was probably unequalled in medieval Persia. He was no armchair 
writer; he knew about the daily routine of farming, the intricacies 
of irrigation systems, the propagation of plants and the ravages of 
pests, and also the joy of making successful grafts and transplants. 
In the foregoing pages I have touched upon some of the matters 
discussed by him in the Athdr wa ahya’. Inaccuracies, misunderstand- 
ings and shortcomings can doubtless be found in some of his descrip- 
tions of trees and plants, but the general impression given by the 
work is that he was an agronomist of no mean distinction. It is clear 
from the Athér wa ahya’ that he hoped by his knowledge to con- 
tribute to a revival of agriculture in the Ilkhanate and to stimulate 
others to follow his example in the cultivation of the land; and per- 
haps he hoped and planned for a time when Persian agriculture 
might be reconstructed after the recession brought about by the 


not grown in Russia. When European merchants came to Constantinople and from 
there to Persia since most of them were fair-headed it was thought that they came 
from Russia and so the flax they brought was called Russian flax and the name 
had stuck. 

'9 Ibid., p. 163. 

'%0 Ibid., pp. 169-78. 

‘4 Ibid, pp. 177-8. 

'2 Tbid., p. 195. 
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Mongol invasions. It is not possible from the text of the Athar wa 
ahya@ to assess the extent to which his efforts were successful. There 
can, however, be no question of the importance of the Athar wa ahya’ 
for the history of agriculture in Persia and the diffusion of crops and 


plants in that country. 
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THE LETTERS OF RASHID AL-DIN: ILKHANID FACT 
OR TIMURID FICTION? 


A.H. Morton 


The authenticity of the work known as the Letters of Rashid al-Din 
was challenged by Reuben Levy in an article published in 1946.' 
Levy’s case was considered and criticized by I.P. Petrushevsky in the 
following year.’ It cannot be said that controversy has raged over 
the Letters in the subsequent decades. Many of those who have had 
occasion to use them have expressed no reservations. The nature of 
the Letters makes it easy to pick out a reference or two on a wide 
variety of subjects. Others, and their numbers seem to have grown 
in recent years, have expressed doubts about the work, or even 
rejected it outright. This has typically been done in footnotes, before 
the writer proceeds to more profitable matters: once the Letters are 
taken to be false their value to the historian of Ilkhanid Iran is, to 
say the least, considerably reduced.* Otherwise, while objections have 


' “The Letters of Rashid al-Din Fadl-Allah,” 7RAS, 1946, pp. 74-8. 

2 “K voprosu o podlinnosti perepiski Rashid al-Dina,” Vestnik Leningradskogo Universiteta, 
1948, No. 9, pp. 124-30. Professor A. Ivanov kindly provided a copy of the article, 
which appears not be available in British libraries, and I am most grateful to Mrs. 
Barbara Hoddinot who elucidated its contents for me. Cf Petrushevsky, Kishdwarzt 
wa Munasibat-i Ardi dar trén-t Ahd-i Mughil, trans. Karim Kishawarz (Tehran, 1344), 
I, 26-8. 

3 For a specimen of this procedure see A-H. Morton, “The Ardabil Shrine in 
the Reign of Shah Tahmasp I” [part 2], Jran, 13 (1975), 52. 

* As an example the characteristically trenchant words of the late Professor Minovi 
may be translated: “In my humble opinion these letters are not from the pen of 
Rashid al-Din or even written at his orders but forged in his name.” (Wagf nadma- 
yt Rab\i Rashidi, printed ed., eds. Mujtaba Minovi and Iraj Afshar [Tehran Anno 
Shahinshahi 2537], introduction, p. 36 n.). The only attempt by a “rejectionist,” 
other than Levy, to date the Letters seems to be that of S. Digby, who made use 
of data from them in a discussion of the external trade of the Dehli Sultanate and 
favoured a (late) fourteenth-century date. See The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
ed. Tapan Raychauduri and Irfan Habib (Cambridge, 1982), I, 139-40. Parwiz 
Adhka’r has recently defended the Letters relying on ad hominem arguments. He 
claims that the Jewish Levy expected Rashid al-Din’s Letters to show “Jewish styl- 
istic peculiarities,” which are not there. Of course no such argument appears in 
Levy’s article. As for Minovi, his views simply echo those of the Jewish Levy. It is 
well known that, in spite of all his pretensions, he was sometimes led in to error 
by foreign influences, to the extent at times of being “more Catholic than the Pope.” 
(Tarikhnigaran-i Iran (Tehran, 1373], p. 353.) 
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been raised to Levy’s arguments,’ no further examination of the 
Letters as a whole has been attempted on the chronological and his- 
torical lines suggested by his pioneering article. This is an obvious 
way to attempt to solve the question of authenticity and has been 
made much easier than when the matter was first raised by, in par- 
ticular, the publication of much more of the Persian source material 
for the period. The negative nature of the enterprise of demonstrat- 
ing inauthenticity is something of a deterrent. However, judgement 
has been pending on the question for a very long time, and it is 
desirable that it should, if possible, be cleared up one way or the 
other. Having some time ago come to the conclusion that the Letters 
are not genuine, the present writer here attempts to show why. 
Levy produced a variety of arguments against the Letters. He drew 
attention to what he saw as the exaggerated and at the same time 
vague nature of the claims made in them. He maintained that they 
lacked the characteristic marks of Rashid al-Din’s style and language 
as found in the Jamz‘ al-Tawartkh. He pointed out that three of the 
few dates given were wrong. It may be objected here that dates 
and other figures are particularly susceptible to corruption. Levy’s 
final paragraph certainly loses its clinching effect when one reflects 
how easily a scribe could have written thamanin (80) by mistake for 
thaman (8).° He raised a number of chronological problems concerning 
individuals named in the Letters. As he was aware, it is often difficult 
to reach certainty on such points. His arguments that rich ‘ulama 
would not have been given gifts and that Rashid al-Din, who was 
a Sunni, would not have given presents to Shi‘ite figures are cer- 
tainly questionable. Besides the erroneous dates he noted one major 
chronological problem, that of the account of Rashid al-Din’s sup- 
posed mission to India. Levy stated his case boldly and he seems to 
have regarded the falsity of the Letters as obvious, once pointed out. 
He proposed a fifteenth-century date for the composition of the 


5° Independent of Petrushevsky’s article is the discussion, limited to questioning 
Levy’s arguments, by M. Bina-Motlagh in Scheich Safi von Ardabil (Doctoral Dissertation, 
Gottingen, 1969), pp. 140-5. 

° “The crowning effort of the inventor of these munsha’at. ... It was a cheap gift, 
for by that year [780] he [Rashid al-Din] would have been dead himself sixty-two 
years and the intended beneficiaries, already elderly, far longer.” Both editors (see 
n. 11 below) record the reading of the MSS. as thamanin and emend to thaman with- 
out comment. (Letters A/B, pp. 261/238) Three other precise dates are given, all at 
the end of letters and all patently wrong. (Letters A/B, pp. 18/26, 43/55, 259/236). 
CG. Petrushevsky, “K voprosu,” p. 128. 
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Letters. His guess, to use his own term, that the Letters were pro- 
duced in India has perhaps made it easier to ignore the strength of 
some of his other arguments. There is an Indian aspect to the Letters, 
as will be seen, but though the representation of the Ilkhanid world 
given in them is full of difficulties, it is hard to see that anyone in 
India could have given them the strong Ilkhanid and Persian colour- 
ing which they do have. , 

As for Petrushevsky’s response, it included a passage attacking 
Levy, and others in passing, as hypercritical bourgeois scholars. 
Though not suprising in a Soviet study from the time of the begin- 
ning of the Cold War, the accusation may owe something to the 
writer’s consciousness that his own knowledge of the text he was dis- 
cussing was far from complete. He was in a poor position to even 
attempt to be hypercritical about it himself. Writing without the pub- 
lished edition of the Letters, Petrushevsky knew them almost entirely 
from the Leningrad (St. Petersburg) manuscript. The introduction 
and twenty (out of 54) of the pieces that compose the body of the 
work are missing from this, while twelve others have been more or 
less severely curtailed.’ On the question of the style of the Letters 
Petrushevsky pointed to a number of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of judging such matters. He also suggested that they might 
in any case have been written by Rashid al-Din’s secretary. However, 
he did not have access (any more than Levy did) to the statements 
to the contrary in the introduction to the Letters. Largely ignoring 
the charge of exaggeration, he attempted to meet that of vagueness 
by saying that in writing to people well acquainted with his affairs 
Rashid al-Din did not need to go into petty detail, and also that 
caution prompted him to write in a general and often indetermi- 
nate manner. What led Levy to use the word vague is not easy to 
explain briefly, but in fact one of the features of the Letters is pre- 
cisely the amount of petty detail many of them contain (though of 
course most of this was not available to Petrushevsky at the time he 
was writing) and when events are narrated or instructions given the 


” See Falina’s introduction to her Russian translation of the Letters: Rashid al- 
Din, Perepiska (Moscow, 1971), pp. 35-7. Petrushevsky knew the description of the 
contents of the superior Cambridge MS. which had been published by E.G. Browne. 
See A Literary History of Persia, 111 (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 80-6. He also mentions 
(“K voprosu,” p. 125) that E. Bertels had once started to prepare the Leningrad MS. 
for publication but that he had been unable to obtain photographs of the MS. at 
Cambridge. 
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essential exposition is usually perfectly clear. Taking up the individ- 
ual points raised by Levy, Petrushevsky in many cases was able to 
produce grounds for thinking his arguments unsound or, at least, 
inconclusive. He did accept that the dates that Levy had noted were 
wrong and himself pointed out the impossibility of the fourth, at the 
end of letter 43. He also accepted that there might be chronologi- 
cal problems concerning individuals appearing in the Letters. In con- 
clusion, though thoroughly dismissive of Levy’s efforts and rejecting 
his conclusion that the Letters were a complete fake, he accepted 
that they had not reached us in the form in which they were writ- 
ten. His own theory was that the compilation of the collection had 
probably taken place during the vizierate of Rashid al-Din’s son 
Ghiyath al-Din (1327-1336). Most of the Letters lack dates and the 
incorrect ones could have been added in the editing at that stage. 
Insertions might also have been made to glorify Rashid al-Din’s rep- 
utation to the benefit of his descendants. Data on Rashid al-Din’s 
actual life would need therefore to be treated with caution. However, 
since this editing would have taken place not long after Rashid al- 
Din’s death it would not prevent the Letters from being a valuable 
historical source. The socio-economic situation had not changed by 
the time the edition was made and Rashid al-Din’s political ideas 
were shared by his sons and would therefore not have been distorted 
in the process of edition. It must have been gratifying when the part 
of the introduction which states that the work was compiled when 
Ghiyath al-Din was vizier was published. However, in spite of this, 
Petrushevsky’s theory remains pure speculation and has grave weak- 
nesses. The question of the dates may seem trivial but still, if in a 
few cases it was decided to re-supply dates, and this is Petrushevsky’s 
suggestion, why are they so badly wrong? Had Muhammad Abarqihi, 
supposedly both the editor and an old employee of Rashid al-Din, 
forgotten in which century Sultaniyya had been built? It would only 
have been twenty or thirty years before. Much more seriously, once 
the theory of interpolation is accepted, there is no reason to think 
that it would have been so neatly limited as to leave unaffected the 
material on those aspects of history in which Petrushevsky was inter- 
ested. It may not at first seem unreasonable that an editor should 
have made additions or alterations to glorify Rashid al-Din’s mem- 
ory, but as the letters are there is no distinction between Rashid al- 
Din’s life and his public and economic activity. There are no criteria 
by which to distinguish the supposedly original from the supposedly 
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interpolated. Petrushevsky never seems to have provided any further 
guidance as to how the wheat is to be separated from the chaff. 
On this shaky basis he later claimed that after the appearance of 
the edition the question of the authenticity of the Letters could be 
regarded as solved.? He made free use of their contents, not only 
for social and economic history, but also for Rashid al-Din’s polit- 
ical thinking, an area where an interpolator might well have been 
tempted to make improvements.'° 

Another scholar of the same period who did know the Letters 
very well and whose views have influenced subsequent appreciation 
of the work is Muhammad Shafi‘ of Lahore, who published them in 
1947 in that same city.'! Muhammad Shaff‘ had been interested in 
the Letters for some thirty years, having come across the Cambridge 
manuscript during the time he spent at Pembroke between 1915 and 
1919. He had already prepared an abridged and annotated English 


8 In fact Petrushevsky was unable to maintain the pretence that Rashid al-Din’s 
political ideas were the same in the Letters and in the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh. He later 
claimed that in the latter Rashid al-Din presented his ideas in disguised form. But 
how could he tell which was the real Rashid al-Din? Or be sure that the inter- 
polator of the Letters had not been at work on political ideas? (See his article, 
“Rashid al-Din’s Conception of the State,” CA7, 14 [1970], 154.) 

° See, for this phrase, Petrushevsky, Kishdwargi, p. 27. 

'0 Ignorance of Russian has largely limited the writer’s knowledge of Petrushevsky’s 
works to ones which have appeared in English or Persian. In addition to those 
already referred to, mention should be made of his chapter, “The Socio-economic 
Conditions of Iran under the Il-Khans,” The Cambridge History of Iran, V, ed. J.A. 
Boyle (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 483-537. 

" Mukatibat-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘ (Lahore, 1947). The title-page bears 
the dates 1945/1364, which naturally appear as those of publication in many sec- 
ondary sources. However, the actual dates of publication must be those appearing 
on the original paper covers: 1947/1367. 1947 is given in the bibliography of 
Muhammad Shaff’s work in S.M. Abdullah (ed.), Professor Muhammad Shafi‘ Presenta- 
tion Volume (Lahore, 1955), 33. Muhammad Shafi‘, like Levy, relied on the manu- 
script in the E.G. Browne Collection at Cambridge which lacks its first folio and 
several more after the second. The full text of the introduction was first published 
by Fuad ‘Abd al-Mu'ti al-Sayyad, in “Tashih-1 Dibacha-yi Mukatibai-t Rashidi” (Danish, 
year II, No. i, 1329/1950, pp. 158-67). Muhammad Shafi‘ later supplied the text 
of the lacunae in the Cambridge MS., from al-Sayydd’s article and other MSS. 
(“Tatmim wa tashth-i mukatibat-i Khwaja Rashid al-Din Fadlallah Tabib,” Orental College 
Magazine, Nov. 1951). The Russian translation also reproduces the text of the intro- 
duction, from al-SayyAad’s article. The more recent edition (Sawanih al-Afkar-i Rashid?, 
ed. M.-T. Danishpazhih, [Tehran, 1358]) is based primarily on a MS. in the Malik 
Library, Tehran, dated 928/1522. This edition provides the complete text, and has 
much useful introductory material, but also exhibits a large number of what appear 
to be printer’s errors. Page references below are given to both editions where pos- 
sible, with Muhammad Shafi‘’s edition cited as Letters A and Danishpazhih’s as 
Letters B. The pagination of the editio princeps is provided by Danishpazhih. 
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translation at that period.'? His careful edition of the Persian text is 
accompanied by detailed notes, a number of which draw attention 
to historical and other difficulties raised by points in particular let- 
ters. One has the impression that he was hoping that further inves- 
tigation and thought would somehow solve the problems. Neither in 
the edition nor elsewhere did he express any doubts about the fun- 
damental genuineness of the Letters.'* 

The Letters of Rashid al-Din is a current title of convenience, cor- 
responding to the Persian Mukatibat-i Rashidt or Munsha’at-1 Rashidi, 
and going back to the period when the full text of the introduction 
was unknown. In this introduction the work is entitled the Sawanih 
al-Afkar- Rashidi, meaning something like the Pensées or even Obtter 
Dicta of Rashid al-Din.'* Of the 54 pieces which constitute the body 
of the work, 47 are in the form of letters or other communications 
in Rashid al-Din’s name. 21 of these are addressed to Rashid al- 
Din’s own sons and one to a nephew. Other individuals addressed 
include agents, officials and ‘ulama; a few pieces are in the form of 
decrees to groups. Three of the remaining items are more obviously 
literary compositions said to be by Rashid al-Din himself, three are 
letters addressed to him and one is a petition to him, presented in 
sections alternating with his answers. The content is varied. Much 
of it can be classified as moralizing, but what makes the Letters 
unusual is the interest shown in concrete detail. This is most con- 
spicuous in the long lists of commodities, properties, tax schedules 
etc, but is also evident in, for example, the descriptions of civil engi- 
neering and construction projects. It is this “realistic” aspect of the 
work that makes it look like an unusually valuable source for social 
history in particular and helps to give it a prima-facie appearance of 
authenticity. 


2 See E.G. Browne, Arabian Medicine (Cambridge, 1921), p. 104, and Nicholson’s 
note in E.G. Browne, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. Belonging to the Late 
E.G. Browne, completed and edited by R.A. Nicholson (Cambridge, 1932), p. 147. 
The translation was listed among the forthcoming publications of the Gibb Memorial 
in 1921. See the list prefixed to R.A. Nicholson’s edition of the Farsnéma of Ibn 
al-Balkhi, which came out in that year. 

'3 However, the query raises itself whether the failure to publish the English ver- 
sion of the Letters was not caused by the onset of doubts. It is mentioned as forth- 
coming in the notes to the text and still listed among Shafi“s unpublished drafts 
in the Professor Muhammad Shafi‘ Presentation Volume, p. xxxix. 

* Letters B, p. 3. 
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The introduction is written i the persona of Muhammad Abarqihi, 
seemingly unknown outside the Letters. Abarqthi has at times been 
said to have been Rashid al-Din’s secretary; this is not in fact stated.’* 
The introduction does say that he had been in Rashid al-Din’s service 
and that on the latter’s advice he had frequented the ‘ulamaé. He had 
decided to compile a memorial to his master and included in it all 
the compositions which Rashid al-Din had himself composed with 
his own pen in his, Abarqihi’s, presence, as well as all letters in 
which the Kings of the world and Princes of the time had acknowl- 
edged that Rashid al-Din’s fortune (dawlat) and felicity (sa‘adat) had 
been quite unparallelled by those of any other person. Two points 
need to be noted. Firstly, Abarqihi would appear to have served 
Rashid al-Din for a very long time, on the face of it from some 
time in the reign of Arghun (1284-1291) and, secondly and more 
importantly, it is firmly stated that the letters and other pieces 
represented as by Rashid al-Din himself are his own personal com- 
positions.’ The latter point is confirmed near the end of the intro- 
duction,'’ which finally tells us that the work was compiled when 
Rashid al-Din’s son Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad was vizier. This 


'S In Letter 37 (Letiers A/B, pp. 237-8/215) Mawlana Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Abarquhi is mentioned as entrusted with the register of moneys which Rashid al- 
Din has on deposit with merchants; earlier in the same letter (pp. 231/210) Mawlana 
Qadi Muhammad Abarqihi is stated to be informed about Rashid al-Din land- 
holdings in the province of Awghan. In letter 51 provisions granted for a mourn- 
ing banquet are to be supplied by means of a draft upon him. These references 
make it appear that his supposed role in Rashid al-Din’s service was mainly con- 
cerned with his master’s financial interests. 

It is often convenient to refer to the individual items, most of which are short. 
The enumeration of the Tehran edition has been followed. Owing to the absence 
of several pages in the Cambridge MS. the Lahore edition lacks the first item and 
part of the second; the existing portion of the latter naturally became number 1. 
The numbers assigned to the pieces are thus one less than those in the Tehran 
edition. The Russian translation filled part of the lacuna in the edition from the 
Leningrad manuscript which runs the first two pieces together as one item, so that 
the subsequent numbers correspond to those of the Lahore edition. 

16 Tetters B, p. 3 and corrigenda on p. 348: in banda... har insha’[t] ki ba-hudiir-t 
in da‘if ba-galam-i guhar-bar wa kilk-i (recte for kumak) durar-nithar dar silk-i tahrir wa 
hayyiz-i tagrir G@ward sar-daftar-i majmit‘a-yi mutakalliman wa min-dhalik-t jarida-yi mutaras- 
silan mi-sakht, wa har maktibi ki mulitk-i atraf wa hukkam-i aknaf bar way mi-niwishtand 
dar in jam‘ thabt mi-kard... Before the complete introduction was known the argu- 
ment that the compositions in the Letters in Rashid al-Din’s name might have been 
wholly or partly written by one or more secretaries would have been difficult to 
counter. 

'" Letters B, p. 4: wa munsha’ati ki sahib-i a'zam-i sa‘id.,. dar silk-i takrir wa tagrir 
awarda ast in ast. 
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implies a date between 1327 and 1336, some time after Rashid al- 
Din’s death. There is no dedication to Ghiyath al-Din. In the sen- 
tence describing the compilation of the book, at the end of the 
introduction and in the past tense, he is given a benediction appro- 
priate to one already dead.'® 

A summary of Rashid al-Din’s career will make it easier to appre- 
ciate what follows.'? The son of a family of Jewish physicians of 
Hamadan he was born in 647 or 648/1248-50.” He entered the 
service of the Ilkhanid dynasty in the reign of Abaga (1265-1282), 
acting as a doctor and one of the boon companions (nudama) of the 
King. For the reign of Ahmad (1282~1284) there is no information. 
Under Abaqa’s son Arghun (1284-1291) Rashid al-Din was once 
again among the boon companions, was consulted by the Umara-yi 
Ulis, the highest-ranking Mongol Amirs, and, according to the Durrat 
al-Akhbar, began to play some part in governmental affairs (tadbir-1 
masaiih-1 dawlat). In the next reign, that of Geikhatu (1291-1295), 
the position of vizier was offered to him, and refused, but, accord- 
ing to the Nasaim al-Ashar, he made further progress as confidante 
and doctor and began at this stage to become involved in adminis- 
tration. This last point may support Fischel’s suggestion that he is 
the Rashid al-Dawla the Jew described by the continuator of Bar 
Hebraeus’s History. If so, for some time he had the important respon- 
sibility of supplying the food of the court kitchens, but, as the finan- 
cial crisis deepened towards the end of Geikhatu’s reign, he abandoned 
the position and fled.”' In the Wagfnama he does not mention hav- 


18 “anara Allahu burhanahu.” (loc. cit.) 

'8 There is no thorough and up-to-date account of Rashid al-Din. Still of some 
use is the introduction to the Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and trans. E. Quatremére 
(Paris, 1836). Two other important studies are Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti al-Sayyad, 
Mwarnikh al-Mughil al-Kabir Rashid al-Din Fadlallah al-Hamadani (Cairo, 1967) and the 
article “Resid-iid-Din Tabib” by Z.V. Togan in Islém Anstklopedisi. There is also 
much in J. Van Ess, Der Wesir und seine Gelehrten (Wiesbaden, 1981). The material 
for before the reign of Ghazan is particularly limited. Rashid al-Din himself gives 
a very brief outline in the Wagfndma of the Rab‘-i Rashidi (p. 242). Two parallel 
accounts of importance for the early period are those in Nasir al-Din Munshi 
Yazdi’s Durrat al-Akhbér wa Lum‘at al-Anwar (‘Tehran, 1318), pp. 110-14, and the 
anonymous Nasd’im al-Ashaér min Lata’if al-Akhbar dar Tarikh-i wuzara, ed. Jalal al-Din 
Muhaddith Urmawi (Tehran, 1338), pp. 112-14. The editor of the latter main- 
tains on plausible, though not wholly decisive, stylistic grounds that it is another 
work of Nasir al-Din Munshi Yazdi. The vizier, “‘Adil by name,” to whom it is 
dedicated (p. 118) is evidently Nusrat al-Din ‘Adil (earlier known as Rukn al-Din 
$@in), vizier of Abu Sa‘id, 1325-7. 

20 Van Ess, p. 40. 

2! Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography of Bar Hebraeus, I, trans. E.A. Wallis Budge 
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ing served Geikhatu. Early in the reign of Ghazan he reappeared 
at court, Muslim, close to the king and influential, but without, so 
far as we know, a well-defined position in the administration.” Though 
in his own history of Ghazan’s reign he does not mention it, other 
contemporary sources inform us that in 1298, after the fall of the 
minister Sadr al-Din Zanjani, Rashid al-Din, together with Sa‘d al- 
Din Sawaji, took his place.** The two remained in office on the 
accession of Oljeitii in 1304, and after Sa‘d al-Din’s fall and exe- 
cution in 1312, his place as Rashid al-Din’s colleague was taken by 
Taj al-Din ‘Aly Shah Gilani. Rashid al-Din may have lost some of 
his influence towards the end of the reign of Oljeitii, but his part- 
nership with Taj al-Din lasted, if not always harmoniously, into the 
reign of Aba Sa‘id (1316-1335), until, by now old and ill, Rashid 
al-Din fell victim to the intrigues of his colleague. Abu Sa‘id’s for- 
mal enthronement took place in April 1317. In October of the same 
year Rashid al-Din was dismissed and retired to Tabriz. His sup- 
porters began to move to return him to office but the opposing fac- 
tion also acted. He was accused of responsibility for the death of 
Oljeitii, found guilty, and executed in July 1318.%* This sketch pro- 
vides the background into which the Letters must be fitted. Letters 
which refer, as many do, to Rashid al-Din as in power can, if gen- 
uine, only realistically come from the reigns of Ghazan or Oljeitii 
or from the very beginning of that of Aba Sa‘id. Ghazan and Oljeitii 
are mentioned several times in the Letters. Abii Sa‘id is not. It should 
be borne in mind that Rashid al-Din was never in sole charge of 


(Oxford, 1932), p. 496. WJ. Fischel, Jes in the Economic and Political Life of Mediaeval 
Islam (London, 1937), p. 123. Fischel here suggests that Rashid al-Din’s conversion 
to Islam may have taken place during this period. The Letters shed no hght on 
his Jewish origins. 

2 The first precise evidence for his association with Ghazan comes during Ghazan’s 
visit to Baghdad early in 696, the winter of 1296-7. See Al-Hawadith al-Fami‘a wal- 
tajanb al-nafi‘a fil-mi’at al-sabi‘a, ed. Mustafa Jawad (Baghdad, 1351), p. 492. This 
work was at first mistakenly, as the editor later established, attributed to Ibn al- 
Fuwati. 

°3 Hamdullah Mustawfi, Tarikh-i Guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’l (2nd ed. 
Tehran, 1362), p. 604; Wassaf, Tarikh (Bombay, 1269), p. 346, where the date 699 
has long been recognized as an error of transcription. Gf Rashid al-Din, Jamz‘ al- 
Tawarikh, VII, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Alizada (Baku, 1957), pp. 327-8, where only Sa‘d 
al-Din’s appointment is mentioned. The responsibilities of the two ministers are to 
some extent differentiated in the sources. 

4 Tarikh-i Guzida, pp. 612-3; Hafiz Abra, Dkayl-i Jami‘ al-Tawarikh-i Rashidi, ed. 
Khan Baba Bayani (Tehran, 1350), pp. 126-9; Ibn al-Suqa‘l,. Talz Kitab Wafayat 
al-Ayan, ed. and trans. J. Sublet (Damascus, 1974), text pp. 183-4. 
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even the financial and bureaucratic, let alone the military, affairs of 
the Ikhanid state. 

Proceeding to examine a number of the individual letters, we may 
begin with two conspicuously problematic items, both concerned, in 
different ways, with Ilkhanid relations with India. Letter 53 is sup- 
posedly sent from the region of Qandahar to Rashid al-Din’s son 
Ibrahim, who is Governor (hakim) of Shiraz.” The ruler who is also 
present is unnamed, but from letter 35, in which Ghazan is repre- 
sented as intending an attack on India,” it might be assumed that 
he is meant. Rashid al-Din is evidently in power. He has been under 
attack from jealous trouble-makers (opponents at court are no doubt 
intended), but they have fallen into their own trap and met with 
disaster. A campaign is in progress against ill-defined enemies. Rashid 
al-Din’s son Jalal with the mighty armies of Rim (Anatolia) has pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Zabul and Kabul, conquered the great 
fortress of Lahore with little difficulty and advanced towards Sind 
with a group of the Mongol Amirs. The wretched foe plan to trap 
the advancing army but, recognising the warlike qualities of their 
opponents, prefer to retreat to the islands and thickets (of, as becomes 
clear, the Indus valley). ‘The Mongols are diverted by plunder, but 
Jalal, like a meteor chasing demons, pursues the foe to the islands 
of Bhakkar and Uchch on the Indus, and as far as the lagoons (dihal) 
of Lahart and Tatta (on the delta of the same river). All the nota- 
bles and leaders of Hind and Sind come to grief. News of this suc- 
cess reaches the King, who tells Rashid al-Din how much he admires 
Jalal’s conduct. His favour is assured, and the campaign has ended 
in complete success, with the depopulation of the borderlands of the 
enemy. In the letter Ibrahim is instructed to give thanks to God for 
his bounty and treat the people of Fars with kindness and favour. 
Since the amirs, the royal soldiery and Rashid al-Din’s servants 
(nawkaran < néker) and sons are constantly occupied in conquest arms 
are necessary. Inspection of the treasuries has revealed that the sup- 
ply is running short. Messengers have been sent far and wide to seek 
them. The letter ends with instructions for Ibrahim to supply weap- 
onry in accordance with a list which is appended. 


2° The authenticity of Letter 53 has already been called into question by 
P. Jackson in his article “The Mongols and the Delhi Sultanate in the Reign of 
Muhammad b. Tughluq (1325-1351),” CA, 19 (1975), 129-30. 

8 Letters A/B, pp. 185/167. 
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Like many of the letters with a seemingly factual content, whether 
one takes them to be genuine or not, No. 53 lures one into involve- 
ment in matters of detail. Does this letter, for instance, give a cor- 
rect picture of the mediaeval topography of the Indus region? This 
kind of investigation is not necessarily unprofitable. However, what 
needs to be stated here is that the events portrayed in this letter 
never happened. Ghazan never went on campaign in the region of 
southern Afghanistan and never attacked the Punjab and Sind. Nor 
did Oljeitii. Nor indeed did any of the IIkhans. Whatever their limita- 
tions, the sources are adequate to establish when military operations 
on such a scale were undertaken by the ruler.”’ The letter is there- 
fore completely fictitious. 

The question of the chronology of letter 30, which purports to 
describe Rashid al-Din’s experiences on a diplomatic mission to 
India, is the best known of the historical problems in the work. It 
was raised by Levy, discussed by Petrushevsky and more recently 
has received the attention of K.A. Nizami.” In the letter Rashid al- 
Din is at Multan and relates to the addressee, Qutb al-Din Shirazi, 
how he has been sent to India by the Ilkhan Arghun and reached 
the court of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din at “Dill?’.” As already mentioned, 
Arghun reigned from 1284 to 1291; the Sultan of Dehli ‘Ala’ al-Din 


27 The main narrative account of the Ilkhans up to the death of Ghazan is of 
course the Jami‘ al-Tawdarikh of Rashid al-Din himself. The section on Ghazan 
appears in the edition of ‘Alizada, III, 246-619. See also K. Jahn’s edition, Tartkh- 
Mubarak-i Ghazani, Dastin-i Ghazin Khan (London, 1940). The reign of Oljeitii is 
covered by Abu ‘l-Qasim Qashani’s Tarikh-i Ul}ayti, ed. Mahin Hambly (Tehran, 
1348). Oljeitii’s movements have been studied in detail in Charles Melville, “The 
Itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii,’ Iran, 28 (1990), 59-70. For Abt Sa‘tid Mustawfi’s 
Tarikh Guzida and Hafiz Abri’s Dhayl are of fundamental importance. The cam- 
paign is not known to the Eastern Persian chronicle of Sayf b. Muhammad Harawi, 
the Tarikhnama-yi Harat, (ed. Muhammad Zuhayr al-Siddiqi, [Calcutta, 1943]), the 
narrative of which is carried up to 721/1321. For modern general accounts see 
B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran (3rd ed., Berlin, 1968) and The Cambridge History of 
Tran, V, ed. J.A. Boyle (Cambridge, 1968), chapter 4. 

8 Nizami, “Rashid al-Din Fazl Allah and India,” in H. Nasr ef al. (eds.), Majmit‘a-yi 
Khataba-ha-yi Tahgigi dar bara-yi Rashid al-Din Fadlallah Hamadant (Tehran, 1350), 
pp. 36-53. The point is dealt with again more briefly in idem, Supplement to Elhot and 
Dowson’s History of India, II], The Khajis and the Tughlugs (Dehli, 1981), pp. 37-8. 

2° The letter does not state that Rashid al-Din was accredited solely to ‘Ala’ al- 
Din. His commission is described as a general one to the local rulers (mulik-t amsar 
wa salatin-i agtar) of the lands of India (bia@d-1 Hind) and also to collect drugs. (For 
Ghazan’s sending of envoys to collect seeds from India and elsewhere see the Jami‘ 
al-Tawdrikh, ed. ‘Alizada, IMI, 415.) 
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Khalji, who must be intended, did not win the throne until 1296.°° 
(His reign lasted until January 1316.) The letter does not mention 
any particularly long delays in the course of the journey and, though 
Nizami does not make this point, the Durrat al-Akhbar and the Nasa’im 
al-Ashar place Rashid al-Din in Persia in the reign of Geikhatu, 
between Arghun’s death and the accession of ‘Ala’ al-Din. The pos- 
sibility that Rashid al-Din’s mission lasted six years or so can there- 
fore be dismissed.*! What Nizami pointed out was that in his History 
of India, completed no earlier than 703/1303-4, Rashid al-Din men- 
tions information obtained from travellers as one of his sources but 
makes no allusion to personal experience of India.* Indeed he states 
in the opening passage that there was nobody in the kingdom who 
had an adequate knowledge of Indian history, and as his own sources 
describes, in addition to information from various kinds of travellers, 
only Birini’s earlier book on India and material supplied orally by 
the Kashmiri Buddhist Kamala Shri.** The History of India even 
includes an account of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji but this says nothing about 
any mission from Iran at all.** It may now be added that another 


3° In fact, as was noticed by Muhammad Shafi‘, the letter seems to represent 
‘Ala’ al-Din as already in control of Gujerat, which other sources say he did not 
conquer until two or three years after his accession. (See Letters A, pp. 163, 167.) 
The journey would therefore have had to have lasted even longer and been in 
progress at a time when Rashid al-Din is known to have been with Ghazan. (See, 
for instance, note 22 above.) 

3! This was the explanation favoured by Muhammad Shafi‘. See his article “Let- 
ters of Rashid al-Din Fadlullah relating to India,” Woolner Commemoration Volume, ed. 
Mohammad Shafi (Lahore, 1940), p. 238, and Letters A, p. 163, n. 2. Petrushevsky’s sug- 
gestion (“XK voprosu,” p. 126) was that Rashid al-Din might have visited ‘Ala’ al-Din 
when the latter was a provincial governor before he actually became Sultan of 
Dehli. He argued that such a person could have been regarded as co-ruler and 
referred to as Sultan, as ‘Ala’ al-Din is in the letter. However, Petrushevsky was 
at that stage imperfectly informed of the contents of Letter 30, which is largely 
missing in the Leningrad manuscript. In fact the meeting between Rashid al-Din 
and the Sultan is represented as taking place at Dehli. 

2 Nizami, art. cit., pp. 47-8. 

33 Die Indiengeschichte des Rastd ad-Din, ed. and trans. Karl Jahn (Vienna, 1980), 
pp. 9, 19, Plates 1, 43. The introductory passage appears to indicate that Kamala 
Shri was a source for the history of the later Sultans of Dehli as well as that of 
Kashmir and the life of the Buddha. Cf Jahn’s earlier publication, Rashid al-Din’s 
History of India. Collected Essays with Facsimiles and Indices (The Hague, 1965). 

3 Die Indiengeschichte, pp. 49-50, of 56. Several other Ilkhanid historians, Wassaf, 
Qashani, and Banakati, who were all acquainted with Rashid al-Din, give accounts 
of Sultan ‘Ala al-Din, but they say nothing of a mission by Rashid al-Din. Wassaf’s 
is the only description of any diplomatic contact with the Dehli Sultanate in the 
relevant period. (See below.) 
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work of Rashid al-Din, the recently published Athar wa Ahya’ extends 
the period during which, on this line of argument, Rashid al-Din 
could not have been to India.*® This work, which is on agriculture 
and agricultural products, was written after Ghazan’s death, proba- 
bly quite early in the reign of Oljeitii. A number of Indian plants 
are described, and though the author does occasionally note where 
he saw things he makes no personal observations on India. On 
the contrary, referring to the areca nut (fufil), the chewing of which 
together with betel leaves has been widespread in India since the 
early centuries of the Christian era, he notes that he had often 
seen it with its husk, that merchants had brought it for him and 
that he had employed it.*” He had certainly not been to India at 
this stage. 

Nizami’s proposed solution is to assume that the name of the ruler 
in Letter 30 has been corrupted. Since Rashid al-Din had not been 
to India before completing the History of India in 703 (and, we may 
now add, the Athar wa Ahy@ somewhat later) his mission must have 
occurred after that. He finds a terminus ante quem of 708 in letter 44. 
This is addressed to Rashid al-Din’s son Mahmiid who is suppos- 
edly Governor of Kirman (a matter discussed below) and instructs 
him how to treat a certain Khwaja Mahmiid Sawaji, who has been 
despatched by Rashid al-Din as his envoy to Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din. 
Friendly relations and frequent diplomatic contacts with ‘Ala’ al-Din 
are referred to and Khwaja Mahmid is under instruction to take 
care of Rashid’s commercial operations (mu@malat) and properties 


33 Athar wa Ahya’, ed. Maniichihr Sutiida and Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1368). The 
surviving manuscript is a fragment and has been to some extent interpolated but, 
as the editors show, is basically by Rashid al-Din. The personal observations ail 
appear to be his. [On this composition, see Prof. Lambton’s contribution in this 
volume.—Ed.] 

36 See Henry Brownrigg, Betel Cutters from the Samuel Eilenberg Collection (Stuttgart 
1991), p. 24 in particular. 

7 In the preface (p. 45) Afshar lists the references to Rashid al-Din’s travels in 
the Athar wa Ahya’ and gives one to India (text, p. 81), but there is a misunder- 
standing here. The passage merely says that Rashid al-Din had frequently seen 
“white pepper” (/ifil-i siftd). He distinguishes this type of pepper, which was rare 
in Iran, from the usual black pepper of South India and says it came from China 
(hudiid-1 Chin). Thus there is no reference to India at all. In any case, as with the 
areca nut, no more is implied than that he had seen the imported substance. Afshar 
(loc. cit.) also refers to a passage in Ja‘fari’s Tarikh-i Yazd (ed. Iraj Afshar ['Tehran, 
1343]) as alluding to Rashid al-Din’s journey to India. However, the passage seem- 
ingly referred to (p. 114) which does mention Rashid al-Din’s early travels says 
nothing about India, which is nowhere mentioned in the work. 
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(amlak) in India and to collect the pensions (idrarat) which have been 
bestowed on him by the rulers of those parts. This certainly might 
seem to imply a later date than that of letter 30, which describes 
favours, including property grants and a pension, bestowed by the 
Sultan upon Rashid al-Din at what is clearly represented to be the 
beginning of their acquaintance. Mahmiid is also instructed to arrange 
for a pension (zdrd7) in cash and kind to be assigned to Khwaja 
Mahmiid and his descendants on the revenues of Kirman, to be 
paid from the next tax year, 708 (1308-9).** Thus Nizami assumes 
that in letter 30 instead of Arghun the name of Oljeitii should be 
read, and that Rashid al-Din’s journey to India must have taken 
place between 703 and 708. 

While successfully meeting the difficulty raised by Arghun’s appear- 
ance in the letter, the argument faces the insuperable objection that 
Rashid al-Din did not visit India later either. During the period in 
which Nizami places the mission to India, he was acting as one of 
Oljeitii’s chief ministers. His actual presence in Persia is mentioned 
every year during the period 703-708, and most other years of the 
reign, by Qashani [Kashani]. At the beginning of the period he was 
still engaged in completing the Jami al-Tawarikh and it was in 705 
that he began composing his theological works, which provide abun- 
dant testimony to his presence in Persia, in the form of the dates 
of composition of the works, those of their sub-sections and other 
incidental references.** It was not an age of “shuttle diplomacy.” 

So far this discussion of letter 30 has followed earlier ones in con- 
centrating on the chronology of Rashid al-Din’s life. Though ade- 
quate in itself to show that the letter is not authentic, the approach 
can be supplemented. A brief description of an embassy sent by 
Oljeitii to ‘Ala’ al-Din at Dehli in 710 is given by Wassaf.*° The 
initiative for its despatch came from Oljeitii, whose policy with regard 
to the Dehli Sultanate, as described here, was of a truculence rem- 
iniscent of classic early Mongol diplomacy. The ambassadors bore a 
despatch, or rather decree (yarligh), expressing Oljeitii’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the fact that ‘Ala’ al-Din had not sent envoys earlier to 
acknowledge his accession. Previous kings of Dehli in the time of 
Chinggis and Ogedei had reported submissively to the Mongols, and 


8 Accepting, of course, the emendation of thamdnin to thaman. 
% See Van Ess, Der Wesir und seine Gelehrten, passim. 
© Wassaf, p. 528. 
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‘Ala’ al-Din ought to have exerted himself to strengthen these old 
ties. It was suggested that one of the ladies of the Royal Family of 
Dehli should enter into a marriage (with Oljeitii himself presum- 
ably). As Wassaf notes, Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din was no weakling. He had 
no reason to submit to this bullying and his initial response was to 
put the envoys under arrest and have eighteen members of their ret- 
inue trampled to death by elephants. Nothing further seems to be 
known about the episode. Wassaf simply concludes by pointing out 
that the treatment of the envoys contravened accepted diplomatic 
procedure. 

Of interest here, and in itself a grave obstacle to Nizami’s theory, 
is that the account implies that there had been no previous embassy 
from Oljeitii to ‘Ala’ al-Din. Indeed Wassaf’s notice, with its resort 
to precedent from the time of the Great Khan Ogedei, rather implies 
that he knew of no earlier independent diplomatic exchanges between 
the Ilkhans and the Dehli Sultanate. The good relations supposedly 
established with the Sultanate by Rashid al-Din’s mission (and referred 
to in letters 44 and 48 as well) are pure fiction. 

Rashid al-Din never went to India.*! Letter 30 raises a number 
of other problems, the identity of the addressee, for instance, or the 
fact that Rashid al-Din, while represented as in control of Iran and 
envoy of (the Buddhist) Arghun, is regarded by the fiercely Muslim 
Sultan as the pattern of virtue.*? However, further discussion of these 
matters here might distract attention from the main point: on clear 
historical evidence letter 30, like letter 53, cannot be genuine. 

The reader often comes across particular items of information in 
one letter which seem to tally with those in others. At first these 
signs of consistency may be reassuring, but when the Letters come 
seriously under suspicion the opposite is true. The references to Indian 
matters in several letters seem to harmonize with letters 30 and 53, 
which we have seen to be false, and this point may be examined 
next. It has already been mentioned that the (non-existent) Indian 
campaign of letter 53 seems to be alluded to as planned by Ghazan 


“| The reality of the mission by Rashid al-Din to the court of Qutb al-Din 
Mubarak-Shah (1316-1320), mentioned in the late A’in-i Akbari, must also be rejected 
on similar grounds. See Abi ‘l-Fadl b. Mubarak, A’in-i Akbari, ed. H. Blochmann 
(Calcutta, 1872-7), II, 206. 

* The letter describes ‘Ala’ al-Din as asking Rashid al-Din to send him one of 
his sons, so that he could put him in power in his kingdom as his father is in Iran. 
To quote the Sultan’s words to the father: zimam-i mamalik-i Iran dar ikhtiyar-i tust. 
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in letter 35. Rashid al-Din’s relations with ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji and 
his Indian properties recur a number of times. Letter 44 has already 
been mentioned. The reader naturally assumes that the Rashid 
al-Din’s friendship with ‘Ala al-Din and his Indian properties and 
pensions are to some extent related to the events of the mission from 
Arghun described in letter 30. In letter 24, inviting a well-known 
cleric to the mass wedding of nine of Rashid al-Din’s sons to a 
strange and suspect assortment of high-born ladies, Mahmid is to 
be married to the daughter of ‘Ala’ al-Din’s son Mawditd Shah. 
How appropriate that one who is said in several letters to be the 
Governor of Kirman, not so very far from Dehli after all, should 
marry his father’s old friend’s granddaughter, but in fact neither 
Mawdid Shah nor his daughter is recorded as existing outside the 
letter.’ Also unconfirmed is the existence of the peerless Indian math- 
ematician Shams al-Din Hindi, resident at Dehli, who is listed in 
letter 20 with other learned recipients of Rashid al-Din’s bounty.“ 
Indian properties are mentioned again in the list of Rashid al-Din’s 
wealth in letter 37. The list divides Rashid al-Din’s lands into those 
within the Ilkhanid kingdom and those outside; among the latter are 
ones in Sind and Hind, both purchased and granted by unnamed 
Sultans of Hind. It is hard to assume that the grants here should 
not include those made by ‘Ala’ al-Din according to letter 30. Also 
of interest is that properties in the region (w:la@yat) of Ghazni, Kabul, 
Zabul, Qandahar and even Lahore are classified as within the IIkhanid 
kingdom. This is very much the area in which the supposed east- 
ern campaign of letter 53 takes place; here is further evidence of 
the remarkable conception of the IIkhanid border in that region held 
by the author of the Letters. Relevant too in this connection are the 
definitions of the boundaries of Iran, that is the Ilkhanid empire, 
occurring, with slight variations in four letters.° The kingdom of 
Iran stretches from the Oxus to the limits of Rim; in the west and 
southwest the boundary is the border of Egypt or once the Western 


*8 Tt is difficult to prove the non-existence of a person so long in the past but, 
for the record, there is no Mawdiid Shah, nor anyone with a similar name, in the 
list of six sons of ‘Ala’ al-Din in the Tarikh-i Firiizshahi of the contemporary Diya 
al-Din Barani (ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan [Calcutta, 1862]), p. 240. 

* Since the writer says that he has been absent from Iran on campaign in 
Mamilik territory for a considerable time a date in Ghazan’s reign seems to be 
implied for letter 20. 

*® Nos. 8, 14, 20, 27. 
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sea. This is all found here or there in other Ilkhanid sources. However 
on the south-east the border is placed once on the Indus River sys- 
tem (jadwal-1 Darya-y1 Sind) and on three occasions even further east, 
on the River Jin, the Jumna.* Finally for the moment on this point, 
letter 48 is from Malik ‘Ala’ al-Din, evidently at his namesake the 
Khalji Sultan’s court.*” The letter begins in a conventionally ami- 
cable way, describing the joy felt by the writer at receiving a letter 
from Rashid al-Din, which has alleviated the grief he feels at being 
separated from such a friend. Gratitude is also expressed for the 
accompanying presents. Rashid al-Din’s solicitude for the weak and 
the effort he has expended on establishing good relations between 
Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din and his own king ( padishah- khwad!) are praised. 
The writer’s failure to correspond is due to his perception of his 
own unworthiness. He greatly desires that they should meet again. 
A list of presents for Rashid al-Din, which have been sent with mer- 
chants to Basra, follows. The natural first assumption is that the 
two became acquainted during Rashid al-Din’s stay at Dehli; the 
presents which ‘Ala’ al-Din has received, and the letter he is answer- 
ing could easily have been brought by one of the numerous envoys 
sent by Rashid al-Din to India according to letter 44. However, 
since is established that Rashid al-Din was never in India these 
assumptions cannot stand. One can play with alternative specula- 
tions: for instance, Malik ‘Ala’ al-Din could himself have visited 
Persia and become acquainted with Rashid al-Din there. Lands in 
India could have been acquired in other ways. However, there is no 
supporting evidence and it may be concluded that, while the appear- 
ance of internal coherence that such cross-references bestow upon 
the letters is not unreal, it is evidence, not of their authenticity, but 
of the fact that they are a conscious and deliberate forgery. As will 
be seen a number of the other letters with Indian references are to 
be rejected on wholly different grounds. 

It is a mistake therefore to think that the material on India is 
marginal to the question of the authenticity of the Letters, but we 


*© It was presumably to try to avoid the problem posed by the Jumna that 
Petrushevsky claimed that Jin here means the Jayhan (Classical Issus, modern 
Turkish Ceyhan), a relatively small river flowing through Lesser Armenia. See 
“Rashid al-Din’s Conception of the State,” pp. 153-4. 

“ The writer is not Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din himself as assumed by Nizami and 
others, The Sultan is referred to in the text of the letter. 

8 See Digby (cited in note 4) for discussion of the list. 
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may now move on to a topic that may be considered more funda- 
mental, that of the problems posed by a number of references to 
Rashid al-Din’s sons. We are told that it is a wise child that knows 
his own father, but a father is conventionally expected to know his 
own sons. One of the major difficulties about the Letters is that their 
author does not know what Rashid al-Din’s sons did or could have 
done, or even how many of them there were. Before considering 
some of the more general aspects of the question a number of let- 
ters concerning certain of the individual sons may be examined. 
Like a number of the sons who appear in the Letters, Sa‘d al-Din 
is unknown outside them. In the list of Rashid al-Din’s sons given 
in letter 37 he stands first. Letters 11 and 52 are addressed to him. 
There is nothing obvious in No. 11 by which to try to give it a 
date but though news of his dissipation and maladministration has 
reached his father Sa‘d al-Din seems to have been in office as provin- 
cial governor for quite a short time. It does, however, appear to be 
considerably earlier than No. 52, the main topic of which is a descrip- 
tion of Rashid al-Din’s charitable complex outside Tabriz, the Rab‘i 
Rashidi. This, we are told, has been planned and brought to com- 
pletion during Sa‘d al-Din’s absence. We do not know when the 
idea of the Rab‘-i Rashidi came to Rashid al-Din or precisely how 
long the project took.** But it must have been years, and this would 
perhaps imply a date in the reign of Ghazan for letter 11 and one 
at least some years into the reign of Oljeitii for No. 52. In both 
letters Sa‘d al-Din is acting as governor of the same province, where 
one naturally tends to assume that he has been in office in the inter- 
vening period. One conspicuous problem with both letters, which 
does not however seem to have attracted attention, is the province 
of which he is governor. It is described in both rubric and text of 
No. 11 as covering Antakiyya (Antioch), Tarsis (Tarsus), Sis (sz), 
Qinnasrin, ‘Awasim and the Banks of the Euphrates (Sawahil-i Furat), 
and in the rubric of No. 52 as Qinnasrin and ‘Awasim. Antioch, 


*® The surviving Wagfndma, the trust deed of the Rab‘-i Rashidi, which treats 
the project as essentially complete, is dated 709/1309, but it is implied in the text 
itself (pp. 118~9) that it replaced an earlier version. There are grounds for think- 
ing that this earlier Wagfnama was probably issued in 708. The earliest reference 
to the Rab‘i Rashidi appears to come from Qashani (p. 44) under 704/1305; the 
same source (p. 116) records the completion of major irrigation works connected 
with the project in 710/1310. (In letter 35, on the other hand, the Rab‘ seems to 
be fully functioning in the reign of Ghazan.), 
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Tarsus and Siis appear again in the text of 52, and can be sup- 
posed to be under Sa‘d al-Din’s control, since he is asked to pro- 
vide woollen-weavers from the three places to be settled in the Rab“i 
Rashidi. Considering first the geographical extent of the province, 
the actual settlement of Qinnasrin is some twenty miles SSE of 
Aleppo.” When the Muslims occupied the north of Syria in the sev- 
enth century A.D. it was the chief town of the region and gave its 
name to one of the military districts into which Palestine and Syria 
were divided, the Jund Qinnasrin, which initially included the whole 
of North Syria. By the tenth century the town had lost its leading 
position for good to nearby Aleppo and had become an insignificant 
place, but the district name Jund Qinnasrin, or simply Qinnasrin, 
to some extent survived.*! Continuing with the places mentioned in 
the letter, Antioch is situated on the river Orontes, not far from 
where it flows into the Mediterranean. ‘Tarsus is further north at the 
western end of the Cilician plain. Sus may, as Muhammad Shafi‘ 
suggested, stand for Sis, the capital of Cilician Armenia. The name 
‘Awasim was applied in the region to a province brought into ex- 
istence as part of defensive arrangements on what was then the 
Byzantine frontier in the early Abbasid period. It is described as 
lying behind and hence supporting the actual frontier districts. The 
early evidence for the name is to some extent contradictory, but in 
North Syria, where we seem to be, the ‘Awasim may be defined as 
a band of territory situated to the north of the Jund Qinnasrin, and 
extending from the coast by Antioch to the district of Manbij on 
the Euphrates.’ As for the Banks of the Euphrates, the term does 
not seem ever to have been in regular use as a district name; pre- 
sumably it is meant here to apply to some part of the region of the 
upper course of the Euphrates. The difficulty is that part of this 
large area never formed part of the Ilkhanid empire, part was only 
briefly under Mongol occupation, and part was never directly admin- 
istered. Antioch was never a Mongol possession. The place Qinnasrin 
and part of the district would have been briefly in Mongol hands 
during the invasions of Syria and the same would have been the 


5° Ghazan camped by it in the course of his second Syrian campaign in 700/1300-1. 
( Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, ed. ‘Alizida, III, 340.) 

| FY, art. “Qinnasrin.” 

2 FI?, art. “‘Awasim”; M. Bonner, “The Naming of the Frontier: ‘Awasim, 
Thughir, and the Arab Geographers,” BSOAS, 57 (1994), 17-24. 
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case with parts of the ‘Awasim, but on these occasions Mamluk con- 
trol was rapidly restored.°* Proceeding further north, Lesser Armenia 
was a border principality between the states of the Ilkhans and the 
Mamliiks; the suzerainty of the former was generally preferred by 
the Armenian kings, but the Ilkhans did not administer the area 
directly..* Hamdullah Mustawfi states that the area was not prop- 
erly part of Iran.* Tarsus, and the Cilician plain as a whole, belonged 
to the Armenian kingdom. It is quite impossible that the area described 
in the two letters ever formed an IIkhanid province. Letters 11 and 
52 are obviously unreal on these geo-political grounds alone. 

The same skewed perception of the Ilkhanid borders in the region 
of Syria can be observed in the additional occurrences of some of 
the place-names discussed above. In letter 11 itself it is stated that 
Rashid al-Din has property in the “province” and he instructs his 
son to give the income from them in alms to the deserving. He has 
also set up charitable institutions in Antioch (and Malatya)® and 
Sa‘d al-Din is instructed to see that the income reaches the beneficia- 
ries. He is also to keep the bridges, cisterns and caravanserais that 
Rashid al-Din has constructed in the area in good repair. Rashid 
al-Din is thus represented as having been involved in the region con- 
siderably before Sa‘d al-Din’s appointment. There is of course no 
other testimony to such involvement by Rashid al-Din in what was 
largely, as shown above, foreign, most of the time enemy, territory. 
It is all invention. That the person responsible for it did think that 
Antioch was part of the Iikhanid empire is confirmed by letter 37, 
which lists among Rashid al-Din’s properties a quantity of land in 
Antioch, which is here classified, with Tarsus where further lands 
are listed, as part of Rim.* In letter 40, peasants from the provinces 


% Tt is doubtful in fact whether (Jund) Qinnasrin or ‘Awdsim were in adminis- 
trative use as district names in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Their use 
in the Letters may be anachronistic, based on literary sources for earlier periods. 
However, that does not affect the geographical argument. 

* See T.S.R. Boase, “The History of the Kingdom,” in T.S.R. Boase (ed.), The 
Cikeian Kingdom of Armenia (Edinburgh, 1978), pp. 1-33; S. Der Nersessian, “The 
Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in Kenneth M. Setton (ed.), A History of the Crusades, 
II (Madison, 1969), pp. 630-658. 

°° Mustawht, Nuzhat al-Qulib, ed. and trans. G. Le Strange (Leyden and London, 
1915, 1919), I, 100; II, 100. 

°° One might think that Malatya is therefore implied to be in Sa‘d al-Din’s 
province. The town, though not actually on the Euphrates, could quite happily 
belong to a district of Sawahil-i Furat. However, elsewhere (Letters 37, 40) Malatya 
seems, more conventionally, to be situated in Ram. 

5%? Letters A/B, pp. 227/207. The writer may not have understood the difference 
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(mamahk) of Qinnasrin and ‘Awasim, as well as Rim, are to be 
brought to settle the lands irrigated by a dam to be built at Malatya 
(which is discussed below). It seems once again that our author thinks 
that Qinnasrin and ‘Awasim belong to the Ilkhans. To parallel the 
mathematician of Dehli, the recipients of Rashid al-Din’s gifts in 
letter 20 include the (otherwise unknown) polymath Sayf al-Din Misri, 
resident in Antakiyya.®® Lesser Armenia too elsewhere seems to be 
regarded as an ordinary Ilkhanid province, for in letter 8 Oljeitii is 
reported as telling Rashid al-Din that he will make the latter’s son 
Majd al-Din governor of it, together with Greater Armenia and 
Diyar Rabi‘a. As with the references to India, so in this area the 
Letters maintain some consistency, but in a way that argues against 
rather than for their authenticity. 

The next case to be considered is that of Mahmid. Unlike that 
of Sa‘d al-Din his existence is attested outside the Letters. In the list 
of Rashid al-Din’s sons given in Rashid al-Din’s own hand in the 
Wagfnima of the Rab‘-i Rashidi he comes eighth.°? He appears to 
be the only son of Rashid al-Din for whom a precise date of birth 
is recorded: 13 Jumada I 709/19 October 1309. If this is correct, 
Mahmid could not have been governor of Kirman by 708, or, in 
fact, at any time before his father’s fall. However, the date given for 
Mahmid?’s birth conflicts with that of the Wagfnama,*' and, for the 
sake of argument, it is here assumed that Mahmid was not excluded 
by youth from acting as a governor. Other references to him come 
from after his father’s death. During the period when his brother 


between Antioch in Syria and the less important Antioch/Antakiyya in Pisidia, 
which was in Anatolia, but he always, with one exception, uses the name in asso- 
ciation with ones from north Syria and Cilicia, in this case Tarsus. 

58 Letters A/B pp. 63/70: “funitn-t ‘uliim darad.” 

°° Wagfnama, p. 44. 

 Fasih Khwafi, Mujmal-1 Fasiht, ed. Mahmid Farrukh, II (Mashhad, 1339), 
p. 18. 

6! The correctness of the date in Fasth’s notice is supported by the placing of 
the birth at al-Maydan al-Kabir, said to be known also as Maydan-i Sulayman 
Shah and to be between Hamadan and Baghdad. At this time Oljeitii’s court was 
either in Sultaniyya and the neighbourhood or on its way to Baghdad. (See Melville, 
“Ttineraries,” p. 65.) However, the Wagfnima, in which Mahmid is named as a 
beneficiary, was registered before the Chief Qadi at Tabriz more than two months 
earlier, on 1 Rabi‘ I 709/9 August 1309. Various possibilities suggest themselves 
to resolve the conflict of dates. Fasih’s notice may be in some way corrupt; it could, 
for instance, originally have referred to a son of Mahmid. Alternatively, the sec- 
tion with the list of sons is a replacement which has been inserted into the Wagfndma 
after the original registration. 
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Ghiyath al-Din was vizier he was in control of Yazd.” In 739, in 
the reign of Sati Beg, Shaykh Hasan Chiibani appointed him one 
of two joint viziers, but later the same year, after Sulayman had 
been married to Sati Beg and made Ilkhan, he withdrew from the 
position. In 743 he participated in a campaign against Arab tribes 
of South Persia led by Mubariz al-Din Muhammad b. Muzaffar, to 
whose daughter he was at some stage married, and for whom he 
may have acted as a vizier. On his death at Kirman in the the 
next year his body was brought to Yazd for burial.® From the 
assorted later notices it emerges that his full name was Rukn al-Din 
Shaykh Mahmid and that he was also known as Shaykhi. Four of 
the Letters are addressed to him as Governor (hdkim) of Kirman. 
No. 44, as we have seen, contains what seems to be a reference to 
the coming tax year as 708. No. 10 states that the province of 
Kirman has belonged (ta‘alluq darad) to Rashid al-Din since the days 
of the late King Ghazan; a date in the reign of Oljeitii seems to be 
implied for this too. For Nos. 6 and 49 no obvious datings suggest 
themselves, but all four letters show Mahmid in power in his province; 
except for No. 49, where one cannot tell, they show him as estab- 
lished in Kirman for some length of time. As already mentioned, in 
letter 24 Mahmud is about to marry a granddaughter of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Khalji, the Sultan of Dehli. He is in the list of sons in letter 37, 
and the villages represented on the map of a projected canal scheme 
near Mosul, the subject of No. 38 (which lacks precise indications 
of date), include one called Rukniyya, the only reference in the 
Letters to Mahmid’s lagab of Rukn al-Din. 

The question of Mahmiid’s government of Kirman needs be exam- 
ined in the light of the other information on Kirman in the rele- 
vant period. The most detailed account is provided by the historian 
of the province, Nasir al-Din Munshi. Upon the Mongol occupa- 


8 Shabankara’i, Majma‘ al-Ansab, ed. Mir Hashim Muhaddith (Tehran, 1363), 
p. 214. G Qéashani, p. 196, for Rashid al-Din’s enjoyment of the taxes of Yazd. 

®§ Hamdullah Mustawfi, Dhayl-i Tarikh-i Guzida, trans. M.D. Kazimov and V.Z. 
Piriyev (Baku, 1986), pp. 31, 34; Hafiz Abra, Dhayl-i Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, pp. 204, 208. 

8 Mu‘in al-Din Yazdi, Mawahib-i Ilahi, 1, ed. Sa‘id Nafist (Tehran, 1326), 
p. 134; Mahmiid Kutubt, History of the Muzaffands, in Hamdullah Mustawfi, Tarikh- 
Guzida, ed. Edward G. Browne (Leyden and London, 1910-13), I, 634, II, 159; 
idem, Tartkh-i Al-i Muzaffar, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’l (2nd ed., Tehran, 1364), 
p. 46; Tarikh-i Yazd, p. 128; Ahmad b. Husayn Katib, Yarikh-i Jadid-i Yazd, ed. traj 
Afshar (Tehran, 1345), p. 162. 

8 Fasth, II, 67. 
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tion of Iran the Qarakhitai rulers of Kirman had accepted Mongol 
suzerainty. The rebellion of Qutb al-Din Shah-i Jahan, led in 704 
to his defeat and arrest and the end of the dynasty. Kirman cer- 
tainly did not belong to Rashid al-Din in any ordinary sense of the 
word in the reign of Ghazan, as is claimed in letter 10. Kirman was 
then entrusted to the Amir Nasir al-Din Ghiri, who continued to 
govern it until the death of Oljeitii, after which he went to serve 
his patron Choban (Chiipan) in person. Thus Mahmid could not 
have been governor during the reign of Oljeitii. At the beginning 
of the reign of Abii Sa‘id the government of Kirman was contested 
for by rival parties at court, until, some time after Rashid al-Din’s 
death, it went to Nasir al-Din Ghiri’s son Qutb al-Din Nikriz.® 
Mahmid could not have been governor of Kirman for any length 
of time between the enthronement of Abu Sa‘id and his father’s dis- 
missal a few months later. Three of the letters addressed to him as 
such can be declared fictitious on these grounds. There is no rea- 
son to think that the fourth alone is authentic. 

The third case is that of Khwaja Jalal or Jalal al-Din. In the 
Letters he plays a larger role than any of his brothers. Three are 
addressed to him and he is mentioned in eight or nine more. We 
also know a little more about his activities during his father’s life- 
time than about those of his brothers. Jalal stands second in the list 
of sons in the Wagfnama, which stipulates that he is to succeed as 
administrator of the Rab‘-i Rashidi trust upon his father’s death.® 
Some indication of his age is given by the fact that a son was born 
to him in 713.®° As early as 715 he is described as the eldest son;” 
it may be presumed that Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Ali, who was certainly 
the eldest when the Wagfndma was written, had died in the interval.’' 


86 Nasir al-Din Munshi Yazdi, Simt al-Ula lil-Hadrat al-Ala, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal 
(Tehran, 1328), pp. 95-8; Qashani, p. 43; Shabankdra-i, p. 205. 

87 Simt, pp. 100-2. 

8 Wagfnama, p. 44, of 119. Elsewhere in the Wagfndma (p. 214) it is mentioned 
that a garden on the site of one of the outlying sections of the Rab‘-i Rashidi was 
bought from Jalal’s mother. 

® Fasih, HI, 21. Jalal must, however, have been adult considerably before this, 
since his younger brother Ibrahim had a son as early as 703. (See note 84 below) 

7 Qashani, p. 196: pisar-i mihtar. 

1 Tn the Wagfnima (pp. 49, 118-19), although described as the eldest, ‘Ali is 
excluded from the succession to the administration of the wagf A possibility is that 
the earlier version of the deed provided for him to succeed as mutawalli. The 
Wagfnima (pp. 206, 208) refers to his personal ownership of water-rights involved 
with those of the Rab‘-i Rashidi. The brief listing in Ibn al-Fuwati is the sole source 
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According to Qashani, in late 713/early 1314 Oljeitii ordered that 
the provinces of Iran should be submitted to a process of regulation 
(yasamisht) the application of which was entrusted to senior persons 
from the financial administration (az sawahib-1 ‘izdm t@ifa-t az ahl-i 
diwan). Among those thus appointed Jalal al-Din was commissioned 
to deal with ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam.” In a passage in the Tanuma-yi Mahdasin 
Isfah@n it is stated that Rashid al-Din had a particular liking for 
Isfahan and that during his days of power he placed it under the 
control of a child of his own, such as Khwaja Jalal, or another of 
his close associates.’? This seems likely to refer to the same appoint- 
ment of Jalal mentioned by Qashani. It is the only case in which 
there is reasonable evidence that one of Rashid al-Din’s sons held 
a position that might qualify to be called a provincial governorship 
during his father’s lifetime.”* Two years later, in the course of a dis- 
pute at court, Taj al-Din ‘Alt Shah attacked Rashid al-Din by accus- 
ing Jalal of owing the huge sum of 300 tu&mdns on account of the 
taxes of the city of Shishtar. Jalal gave his bond to the effect that 
he did not owe a penny, and the affair came to an end without the 
spilling of blood, though it may have weakened Rashid al-Din’s posi- 
tion.” Shishtar is not in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam but in neighbouring Khizistan; 
this might indicate that Jalal had been given powers over a wider 
area. In 717, soon after the twelve-year old Abi Sa‘id had ascended 
the throne, and when power lay with Amir Choban, the latter’s son 
Timurtash was appointed Governor of Rim. Khwaja Jalal received 
the position of Sahzb Diwan of Rim, that is was put in charge of 
the financial bureaucracy of the province.”° The relationship between 


for his lagab of Muwaffaq al-Din. See Letters A, p. 337 n. The edition of this sec- 
tion of Ibn al-Fuwati’s Talkhis Mu§am al-Algab has not been accessible to the writer. 

” Qashani, p. 154. 

7 Muhammad b. Husayn Awi, Tayuma-yi Mahasin Isfahan, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal (Tehran, 
1328), p. 138. The work is dedicated to Jalal’s brother, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. 

™ Tn the Letters Provincial Governors, who appear frequently and are consist- 
ently called Aakim, appear to possess very extensive powers over their provinces. In 
Letter 8, for example, Oljeitii instructs Rashid al-Din to appoint Jalal al-Dm gov- 
ernor of Rim in these terms: wa hukiimat-i an atraf, barran wa bahran, baladan wa 
qa‘ran, mufawwad dari, wa walat-i an taraf musallam gardani wa u-ra ba-zinat-1 dawlat wa 
rutbat-1 sawlat muzayyan sazi. One would expect the ruler to make such an impor- 
tant appointment himself rather than leave it to his minister. The term hakim is 
used in authentic sources but Ilkhanid provincial government was a much more 
complicated affair than is revealed in the Letters. 

® Qashani, pp. 196-7. 

% Hafiz Abra, Dhayl, p. 123 (Here again Jalal is described as Rashid al-Din’s 
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Governor and Sahib-Diwan appears to have been cordial, for when, 
after the fall of Rashid al-Din, commissioners were sent to “destroy” 
Khwaja Jalal, Timurtash protected him. He later obtained in Timur- 
tash’s service a “ministerial” position with the title a’2b.’7 When 
Timurtash himself attempted rebellion and was brought to court by 
his father it seems Jalal accompanied him or joined him in Adharbayjan. 
The family feud with Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah was expressing itself in 
argument over the accounts of Rim when both T4j al-Din and Jalal 
died.” Taj al-Din’s death took place in Jumada II 724/June 1324.” 

From the Letters an alternative career for Jalal al-Din can be con- 
structed which, though not without resemblance to the one above 
at one or two points, differs strikingly in many others. The chronol- 
ogy is not always crystal clear. Letter 27, to the ‘ulama of Qaysariyya, 
refers to that city’s support of Geikhatu after the death of Arghun. 
The present ruler, unnamed, but obviously Ghazan, has told Rashid 
al-Din that if he comes to power he will put to the sword all the 
Tajiks who have thus rebelled against him in order to show them 
their place. The writer has attempted to persuade the king to show 
mercy. Sharaf al-Din Tuaqati, who is deputy (na’2b) of the writer’s 
son Jalal, who is responsible for the province of Rim,” has been 
sent to investigate the situation of the addressees. The implied date 
is shortly after the accession of Ghazan, and it is clearly suggested 
that Jalal is already Governor of Rim. In letter 35, considered again 


eldest son: pisar-i buzurgtar.); Aqsara’i, Musamarat al-Akhbar, ed. Osman Turan (Ankara, 
1943), p. 313. 

” Agqsara’i, p. 315. For another episode from Jalal’s time in Rim after his father’s 
death see Quatremére, pp. liv-ly; British Library MS. Or. 2885, fol. 402b. The 
British Library MS, and the one in the Bibliothéque Nationale used by Blochet, 
contain part of the Jami‘ al-Tawdarikh, with a continuation, anonymous but attrib- 
uted by F. Tauer to Hafiz Abrii, in which this passage occurs. See C.A. Storey, 
Persidskaya Literatura, trans. and revised Yu.E. Bregel (Moscow 1972), I, 342-4. 

% Tarikh-i Jadid-i Yazd, pp. 142-3. Taj al-Din’s opponent is not named here but 
is called a son of Khwaja Rashid and said to have come from Rim with the inten- 
tion of “attacking” Taj al-Din. In a divergent account of what is clearly the same 
episode the “attacker” is identified as another of Rashid al-Din’s sons, Ghiyath al- 
Din Muhammad, who of course survived long after this. This is probably a sim- 
ple mistake. (Abi Bakr al-Qutbi al-Ahri, Tarikh-t Shaykh Uways, ed. J.B. Van Loon 
[The Hague, 1954], text p. 153.) The Tanuma-yi Mahdsin Isfahan (see n. 73 above), 
which was written in 729, refers to Jalal as dead. For an elegy on his death by 
Sa‘id Harawi, see Jajarmi, Muwnis al-Ahrar, ed. Mir Salih Tabibi (Tehran, 1337-50), 
II, 817-9. 

 Tarikh-i Guzida, p. 616; Fasth, III, 36. 

80 mamalik-i Riim dar ‘ukda-yi kifayat-i i buda...” 
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below, Ghazan is named as King. It is written from Rim and ends 
with a detailed request for supplies in which Jalal is named as 
Governor (hakim) of Isfahan. As mentioned above, letter 35 seems 
to predict the campaign in North-western India described in letter 
53, but, though Governor of Isfahan in No. 35, in No. 53 Jalal is, 
as has been seen, in command of the armies of Rim, from which 
one might conclude that he is governor of the province again. In 
letter 40, concerning the construction of a dam at Malatya and 
addressed to Jalal, Ghazan is the reigning monarch. Jalal is described 
as Hakim of Rim in the rubric, and this is consistent with the con- 
tent of the letter. Coming to the reign of Oljeitii, letter 29 is addressed 
to the people of Sivas in Anatolia and concerned with a charitable 
institution founded in that city by Ghazan. Ghazan has died, but 
appears to have done so quite recently and Rashid al-Din’s son Jalal 
is said to be resident in the province and appears to be in control. 
One might well think that he has been there since before Ghazan’s 
death. On the other hand, letter 8, written from Sultaniyya,®! reports 
a conversation between Oljeitii and Rashid al-Din in which the King 
speaks of his desire to show favour to his Minister’s sons, in partic- 
ular to Jalal. Jalal has for some time (muddati) been Governor of 
Isfahan (hdkim-1 balada-yi Isfahan). “Iraq-i “‘Ajam is too smail for tal- 
ent like his. (Isfahan, as the chief city, is presumably here virtually 
synonymous with the province of Persian Iraq.) Rashid al-Din is 
therefore instructed to transfer the province or kingdom (mamlakat) 
of Rum to him. No allusion is made to an earlier appointment to 
Rum. Letter 18 is addressed to Jalal. He is asked to supply Rimi 
slaves for the Rab‘-i Rashidi, which seems to imply that he is 
Governor of Rim and that the reign should be that of Oljeitii. 
Similarly, in No. 22, the rubric of which states him to be Governor 
of Rim, he is asked to supply drugs for the hospitals which Rashid 
al-Din has created throughout Iran. A similar date may be implied. 
No obvious dating can be suggested for Nos. 32, 36 and 39, but in 
the ‘first two of these Jalal is connected with Rtm, and might be 
assumed to be Governor. Finally, in No. 37, besides appearing in 
the list of Rashid al-Din’s sons, Jalal is credited with knowledge of 
his father’s properties in Rim. This important letter is a kind of 
testament, written when Rashid al-Din was suffering from a “fatal” 


5! The impossible date, Sha‘ban 690, is here ignored. 
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disease (marad-i halik), and includes a long schedule of his proper- 
ties. Oljeitii is on the throne and the Rab‘-i Rashidi is functioning. 
Of course, Rashid al-Din never suffered from a fatal disease in the 
normal sense of the words,®? but met his death at the hands of the 
executioner. However, one inevitably feels that in the chronology to 
be derived from the Letters No. 37 should stand right at the end. 

The Letters, then, imply that, in the reign of Ghazan, Jalal was 
Governor of Rim once and probably twice and governor of Isfahan 
once and that, in the reign of Oljeitii, he was once governor of 
Isfahan or ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam and once or probably twice that of Rim. 
There is a parallel with the record of his activities in other sources 
to the extent that in it he was in control of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam in the 
reign of Oljeitii and that he later had a position in the administra- 
tion of Rim. As for ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam we have poor knowledge of the 
local history. For Riim, however, there is, besides relatively good 
information on the appointment of Governors in the general chron- 
icles, the contemporary local history of Aqsara’i. Aqsara’I was a 
member of the high administrative class of the region and, although 
not the most exhaustive or lucid of chroniclers, he does mention 
appointments by the [lkhans to the governorship and other high 
positions. As noted above, he does record Khwaja Jalal’s appoint- 
ment as Sa1b-Diwan in 1317, but he makes no mention of any ear- 
lier appearance by him in Rim. Jalal was never Governor of Rim 
under Ghazan or Oljeitii or even Abi Sa‘id, and the letters that 
state or imply that he was must be rejected. It is most unlikely that 
he had any claim to be called governor of Isfahan in the reign of 
Ghazan or earlier than 713 in that of Oljeiti. 

Similarly, to deal briefly with one more son, Ibrahim is the addressee 
of letter 53, already mentioned several times and representing Ghazan 
as alive, and is said to be governor of Shiraz. Letter 31 announces 
his despatch to Shiraz to sort out the collection of taxes. The account 
of the government of Fars in the history of the contemporary Wassaf, 


® From his youth Rashid al-Din was afflicted by a chronic and painful ailment 
of the joints. In the Wagfndma (p. 243) he says that his life was several times 
despaired of; he attributed his recovery to the divine favour enjoyed by Oljeitii who 
used to visit him during his bouts of sickness. Qashani (p. 44) mentions what must 
be one of these occasions and also (p. 195) a later attack which prevented Rashid 
al-Din from attending court for four months. Cf Van Ess, p. 42, for attacks dur- 
ing Ghazan’s reign, and the story told by ‘Ubayd Zakani, Kulliyyat, ed. Parwiz 
Atabaki (2nd ed., Tehran, 1343), p. 273. 
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who was one of Rashid al-Din’s clients and involved in the finan- 
cial administration and taxation of Fars, with which a number of 
quite detailed passages in his history are concerned, makes no men- 
tion of Ibrahim. Nor does the the only slightly later local history of 
Ibn Zarkub, the Shiraz-nama.** 

A significant number of the letters concerning Rashid al-Din’s sons 
are thus demonstrably false or highly suspect. With the possible 
exception of Jalal al-Din’s positions in Iraq and Rim, where, as we 
have seen, the evidence of the Letters diverges as much if not more 
than it corresponds, not one of the appointments they are supposed 
to have held is even mentioned in the other sources. Conversely, 
with the same possible exception, none of the cases—there seem to 
be only two more~—in which contemporary sources tell us that Rashid 
al-Din’s sons held particular offices during their father’s lifetime are 
mentioned in the Letters. 

The Wagfnama of the Rab‘-i Rashidi makes it possible to discuss 
the question of how many sons Rashid al-Din had on an initial basis 
which is exceptionally secure. It provides a list in their father’s own 
handwriting of nine, who were all alive in or about 709/1309. The 


8 Ibn Zarkib Shirazi, Shirdz-nama, ed. Isma‘tl Wa‘iz Jawadi ({Tehran], 1350), 
p. 99-102, 
f * 1) Diya’ al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif was sent to Khurasan as Sahib-Diwan to the 
Crown Prince Abii Sa‘id, probably early in 714 (spring 1314). Wassaf (p. 614) is 
the only source to name him at this point but ¢{ Banakati, Tarikh, ed. J. Shi‘ar 
(Tehran 1348), p. 478; Qashani, p. 179 (where Abu Sa‘id’s appointment is placed 
a year later). Ibn Bazzaz relates an anecdote in which ‘Abd al-Latif appears act- 
ing as the Prince’s “wazir” in the neighbourhood of Jurjan. (Safwat al-Safa, MS. 
Aya Sofia 3099, fol. 66a; ed. Ghulamrida Tabataba’r Majd [Tabriz, 1373/1994], 
pp. 322-3). 

2) At Rashid al-Din’s death ‘Izz al-Din Ibrahim was executed before his father’s 
eyes; it was claimed that he, as Oljeitii’s sharbat-dar, had given the King the poi- 
soned drink prepared by his father. (Tarikh-1 Guzida, p. 613; Hafiz Abru, Dhayl, 
p. 128.) According to al-Suqa‘I (see note 24) he was sixteen. However, there is rea- 
son to doubt that he was so young. In particular, Fasih (III, 44) notes the birth of 
a son to him on 17 Sha‘ban 703/25 March 1304. 

The contemporary Mustawft (Tarikh-i Guzida, p. 613) describing events leading 
up to Rashid al-Din’s death states that his sons had positions at court (dar hadrat-1 
padishah) which made them the envy of viziers. From this it would appear that 
none of them were very young at that time, though in a work dedicated to Rashid 
al-Din’s son Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad when the latter was vizier there may be 
some exaggeration about the standing of the sons at court. 

8° Wagfnama, pp. 44; of p. 119, where the same nine names occur. For the prob- 
lem which may exist concerning the date of the list of sons see note 61 above. 
Rashid al-Din made some marginal additions to the Wagfndma, of which the latest 
seem to be those dated 715, but there is no addition to the list of sons. 
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Wagfnama provides for sons yet unborn to be included pani passu with 
those already named to benefit from the wagf after Rashid al-Din’s 
death, and also for the sons of sons who should die to receive the 
share due to their fathers.*® It does not seem likely that the list is 
incomplete. Given Rashid al-Din’s age and the hazards of medieval 
life, it would not be surprising if he had sons who died before the 
Wagqfndma was written. However, if that was so, and if they had had 
sons of their own, one would expect their grandfather to have pro- 
vided for them in the Wagfndma too. It is improbable then that there 
were at that time surviving male descendants of sons who had already 
died. Other sons could conceivably have been born after the date 
of the Wagfnama, but if any were it is virtually impossible that they 
could have been employed in positions of responsibility before their 
father lost office in 717/1317. 

In the Wagfnama, rather curiously, each of the nine sons is referred 
either by his personal name, e.g., Mahmiid, or by an abbreviated 
form of his lagab, e.g., Jalal, for Jalal al-Din. In all but two cases, 
those of Jalal and Shihab (al-Din), the missing name or lagab is 
known. The nine are: 1. (Muwaffaq al-Din) ‘Ali; 2. Jalal al-Din; 
3. (Izz al-Din) Ibrahim; 4. Majd al-Din (Ishaq); 5. (Diya’ al-Din) 
“Abd al-Latif; 6. (Ghiyath al-Din) Muhammad; 7. (Sharaf al-Din) 
Ahmad; 8. (Rukn al-Din) Mahmiid; 9. Shihab al-Din. Ignoring their 
presence in the letters, there is reliable evidence outside the Wagfnama 
for the existence of all of these except Shihab. One other name is 
reasonably well attested as that of a son of of Rashid al-Din, that 
of Pir Sultan, who was put to death in 736, the day after his brother, 
the vizier Ghiyath al-Din, was executed.’ An economical interpre- 
tation here would be to assume that Pir Sultan is the personal name 
of Shihab al-Din. Otherwise, it seems that we must accept that Pir 
Sultan was born after the Wagfndma was written. 

Turning to the sons as they appear in the Letters, the obvious 
starting-point is the list given in letter 37, which, as has already 
been said, is something like a last will and testament. No less than 
fourteen sons are named here. The nine names in the Wagfnama all 
appear; the five additional ones are Sa‘d al-Din, Shaykhi, Humam, 


% Wagfnima, pp. 44, 125-7. 

8’ Mustawft, Dhayl-i Tarikh-i Guzida, p. 22. The account of these events in the 
Tarikh-i Shaykh Uways (text p. 159) speaks of Amir Sultan rather than Pir Sultan 
and calls him Ghiyath al-Din’s nephew, but it is difficult to reject the contempo- 
rary account of Mustawfi. 
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Pir Sultan and ‘Ali Shah. A possible fifteenth son, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
makes a single appearance as Governor of Simnan, Damghan and 
Khwéar in letter 12, in which he is addressed as child (farzand). Two 
further listings occur in the letters. The map in letter 39 shows 
villages named after eleven sons, the nine of the Wagfndma plus 
Humam and Pir Sultan. The nine sons involved in the mass wed- 
ding envisaged in letter 24 include seven of those named in the 
Wagfndma (including ‘Ali) with the addition of Humam and ‘AIi 
Shah. Neither of these two letters provides any obvious clues to sug- 
gest a dating. To try to provide a notional dating for letter 37 reveals 
its contradictions. As already mentioned, Oljeitii is on the throne 
and Rashid al-Din is suffering from a fatal disease. The main sub- 
ject of the letter is the disposition of his property after his seemingly 
imminent death. The Rab‘-i Rashidi is functioning and there is even 
reference to a great Wagfndma. However, if we want to think that 
the letter is later than the existing Wagfnama, the question arises why, 
of the five supernumerary sons, Sa‘d al-Din in particular, was not 
named in the Wagfndma, for, as has been seen, from relatively early 
in Rashid al-Din’s period of high office he is supposed to have been 
governor of a province. We could avoid the difficulty that this poses 
by assuming that letter 37 is earlier in date than the Wagfndéma, and 
that Sa‘d al-Din had died without male offspring before the Wag/ndma 
was written, but in that case an equally fundamental problem arises 
with Pir Sultan. As stated above his name does not occur in the 
Wagfnéma and he was alive much later. Yet why, since that is the 
case, does he not appear among the beneficiaries of the Wag/nadma? 
If letter 37 is earlier than the Wagfndma Pir Sultan was obviously 
alive by the time the latter was issued and should have been named.® 
And, on this set of assumptions, Shihab al-Din and Pir Sultan can- 
not be one and the same, because the Letters treat them as two. 
Once again one of the Letters proves to be fictional. 

A few further points can be made on the subject of Rashid al- 
Din’s sons. It has been said above that among the real sons named 
in the Wagfniéma was Mahmid, whose lagab was Rukn al-Din, and 


% The text of the letter speaks of fourteen villages, but the map only shows 
twelve, the first being named after Rashid al-Din himself. 

8 Letter 45 is the only one addressed to Pir Sultan, as Governor of Georgia. 
The “late King” of the rubric may be intended for Ghazan since detailed plans 
are made to co-ordinate an invasion of Syria. However, it is difficult to prove that 
this was not some abortive scheme of Oljeitii. 
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that among the supernumerary sons listed in letter 37 was one called 
Shaykhr (who in fact makes this solitary appearance in the Letters). 
From the other information that we have on Mahmid it emerges 
that he was often called by the variant names Shaykh Rukn al-Din, 
Shaykh Mahmid or simply Shaykhi.°° The composer of the letters 
has failed to realize that the two names, Mahmiid and Shaykhi, were 
applied to one person. More tentatively, it may be suggested that 
‘Abd al-Mu’min’s appearance as the farzand of Rashid al-Din in the 
Letters has a rather similar source: among the notices on descend- 
ants of Rashid al-Din preserved in the Mujmal-i Fasthi, is one on an 
‘Imad al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who was in fact Rashid al-Din’s 
grandson, the son of Ibrahim.®*' If this speculation is correct, whether 
‘Abd al-Mu’min in letter 12 is intended as a son or a grandson, it 
is unlikely he could have been Governor even of a smallish province 
during his grandfather’s lifetime, for he would have been under four- 
teen at the time of the latter’s fall. For the appearance of Humam 
in the Letters, assuming that Rashid al-Din had no son of that name, 
the writer has no explanation to put forward. The names Sa‘d al- 
Din and ‘Ali Shah, the remaining supernumerary sons, suggest an 
association of a different kind in the mind of the compiler of the 
Letters, which, though quite impossible to confirm, may be worth 
noting. Conspicuously missing in the Letters is any reference to 
Rashid al-Din’s two ministerial colleagues, Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad 
Sawaji and Taj al-Din ‘Ali Shah Gilani. It is true that a dispute 
with Rashid al-Din and his faction in the bureaucracy had led to 
the overthrow and death of Sa‘d al-Din and that a similar clash 
with Taj al-Din ‘Alt Shah ended with Rashid al-Din’s own execu- 
tion, but their relations with Rashid al-Din had not always been bad 
and if the Letters were genuine it would be surprising if there were 
no mention of them at all. Could it be that, perhaps unconsciously, 
the compiler of the Letters acknowledged their existence by using 
their names for two suppositious sons of their colleague and rival? 

Considering questions of a different kind, we may move on to a 
problem which became apparent with the publication of the Wagfnama 
of the Rab‘-i Rashidi. The discrepancies between the particulars 
given in the Wagfnéma and what is said about the Rab‘-i Rashidi 
in the Letters have been noted but not, to the writer’s knowledge, 


% See the references in notes 60 and 64 above. 
3! See note 84 above. 
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examined in any detail. Letter 52, already demonstrated to be false 
on different grounds, contains, as mentioned, a description of the 
Rab‘-i Rashidi.®? This includes figures for certain categories of the 
personnel of the institution which can be directly compared with 
those of the Wagfndma. Blair has already declared those in the let- 
ter to be “impossibly inflated,” and given some examples,” but the 
two sets may here be laid out together to bring the point home. 
Comparable material for the similar charitable foundation of Oljeitii 
at Sultaniyya is also given, from the Nafa’is al-Funun of Amuli. Amult 
held the post of professor (mudarns) there, and informs us that this 
project too was inspired and guided by Rashid al-Din, who was 
appointed acting mutawallt by Oljeitii.%* 


Wagfnama Letter 52 Sultaniyya 
Theology teachers” 3 400 30 
Theological Students 12 7,000° 100 
Reciters of the Qur’an 24 200 12 
Doctors 1 50 = 
Medical students 2 500 = 


As might be expected, the data from the Wagfndma are generally 
appropriate to a more modest institution than the royal foundation 
at Sultaniyya.*’ The figures of the letter, however, are indeed grossly 
inflated, completely out of proportion with the comparable material 
and implying an educational establishment on a modern scale. Other 


® There is more on the Rab‘-i Rashidi elsewhere in the Letters, particularly in 
letter 37, but it is not used in this discussion. 

% 8. Blair, “Ilkhanid Architecture and Society: An Analysis of the Endowment 
Deed of the Rab“i Rashidi,” Jran, 22 (1984), 88. The same article (pp. 86-7) tab- 
ulates the data on the staff of the institution in the Wagfnama. 

%* Amult, Nafais al-Funin (Tehran, a.H.Q. 1377-9), II, 257. 

® The letter speaks of ‘ulama, fugaha and muhaddithan together. The other sources 
classify the teaching staff as mudams or mu‘td (assistant teacher, repétiteur). Of the lat- 
ter one is given in the Wagfnama and 10 at Sultaniyya. The categories have here 
been combined for comparison’s sake. 

% Of these, according to the letter, 1,000 were resident in a special Student’s 
Quarter (of the Rab‘-i Rashidi presumably) and 6,000, attracted by the fame of 
the institution, lived in Tabriz. 

%’ The description of Ghazan’s charitable foundation at Shanb-i Ghazan near 
Tabriz in the Jami‘ al-Tawdrikh (ed. ‘Alizada, III, 421) gives almost no data on the 
number of personnel, except for the orphanage school. Here the figures compare 
well with those of the other genuine sources: Shanb-i Ghazan, 100 orphans, 5 teach- 
ers, 5 guardians (ragib), 5 female attendants; Rab‘-i Rashidi, 10 orphans, | teacher, 
1 guardian (atdbak); Sultaniyya, 4 teachers. The Letters make no mention of the 
orphanage of the Rab‘“i Rashidi. 
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figures in the letters are equally absurd: the Rab‘ is said to have 
1,500 shops and 30,000 houses. Allowing a modest five persons to 
a house we arrive at a population of 150,000, a huge settlement by 
medieval standards. It cannot be accepted that a city of such size 
was brought into being at short notice in a region with limited nat- 
ural advantages and at a site where it would have had to compete, 
not only with nearby Tabriz and the larger royal foundation at 
Shanb-i Ghazan beside it, but also with the new city being brought 
into existence not very far away at Sultaniyya. In case it is thought 
that the schools of the Rab‘-i Rashidi might have been greatly 
expanded after the date of the existing Wagjnama it should be observed 
that additions dated 715 do mention expansion, but on a plausibly 
restrained scale: 13 additional students and two more mu‘ids for the- 
ology are provided for, as well as three medical students and a mu‘id 
for medicine.® 

It is not unknown for copyists to exaggerate figures. However, the 
contradictions between the letter and the Wagfndma are not limited 
to statistics. For instance, the Wagfnama gives detailed prescriptions 
concerning how the 24 reciters of the Qur’an (huffaz) are to act in 
relays of three to provide for continuous recitation day and night 
(except at the time of the Friday and festival prayers);°° the 200 huffaz 
of the letter are divided into two teams, of different origin, one of 
which is under instructions to recite each day until the forenoon 
(duha), and the other from then until sunset. In the letter provision 
is made for the various classes of personnel to live in streets (Kiicha) 
and quarters which do not appear in the Wagfndma at all. From the 
Wagjnadma it is evident that quarters were provided within the cen- 
tral complex for senior officials, but if they were married they were 
expected to lease land from the Wagf in the outlying quarters such 
as the Mahalla-yi Salihiyya, and build houses at their own expense.’ 
In the letter the 1,000 students supposedly resident in the Rab‘-i 
Rashidi itself have been lodged in the Student’s Quarter (mahalla- 
talaba), which is not mentioned in the Wagfndma. The 12 theology 
students in the Wagfnéma, who were not permitted to be married or 
to go to Tabriz or the villages without special leave, were required 
to reside in individual chambers (hwjra) in the Rawda, the central 


°% Wagfnima, pp. 132, 148. 
°° Wagfnama, pp. 135-6. 
100 Wagfnama, pp. 175-91. 
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building of the complex which included the founder’s tomb. There 
is no mention of weaving workshops in the Wagfnadma, nor any of 
the other workshops and craftsmen alluded to in the letter, except, 
it seems, paper factories.'°' In the letter methods of payment are 
mentioned which are unknown in the Wagfndma. For instance, accord- 
ing to the letter, one of the two groups of huffaz is to be paid from 
wagf properties in Rim, the other from those in Shiraz. The origi- 
nal Wagfnama makes no such provisions for the hypothecation of rev- 
enues.'” A final textual point of this nature is as exaggerated as the 
statistics. The stipends and allowances of the 6,000 students resident 
in Tabriz are to paid from the jizya, that is, the poll-tax of the unbe- 
levers, from Greater Constantinople and India. Its suitability, not 
explained in the letter, is that in Muslim law such money was regarded 
as “clean (halal),” but in fact of course neither Constantinople nor 
India paid poll-tax to the IIkhans. Nor, if they did, is it easy to see 
how the money got into Rashid al-Din’s hands. In an attempt to 
defend the letter one might suggest that Constantinople paid some 
kind of tribute or gave presents to the Ilkhans which they chose to 
regard as poll-tax, but in the case of India this is really out of the 
question. Once again, the writer of the letters has unrealistic assump- 
tions about the extent of Ilkhanid power in the East and the West. 
Further comparisons could be added but more than enough has been 
said to show that the data on the Rab‘i Rashidi in the Letters 
diverges in a most marked fashion from the real ones provided in 
the Wagfnama. 

Two other letters, 39 and 40, are also conspicuous for their “real- 
istic’ nature. Both are concerned with large irrigation projects, and 
include neat maps indicating the layout of the proposed canal works. 
No. 40, in which Ghazan is named as ruler, has been discussed from 
a different angle already; it is addressed to Rashid al-Din’s son Jalal 
al-Din as Governor of Rim, and as demonstrated above there is 
reason to think that he did not hold any such position so early. Be 
that as it may, the letter is exceptionally explicit about which reign 
it is written in. The new canal works are to be done for Ghazan, and 
are called after him. The names of several of the planned villages 


101 Wagfnama, pp. 204, 207. 

102 Provisions for payment from particular sources are made in a series of later 
notes on the Wagfnama (see pp. 289-90 of the edition), but evidently belong to a 
period when the institution was not functioning in its original form. 
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on the map allude to him: Ghazanabad, Mahmiidabad and so on. 
In the text Rashid al-Din informs his son that jealous enemies have 
falsely maintained in the King’s presence that Jalal is not control- 
ling his province and taking care of the subject population in a com- 
petent manner. He must ensure that all classes are happy, and pray 
for the King. In addition, in the Malatya plain he is to construct 
the new canal, drawing water from the Euphrates to irrigate ten 
new villages. Peasants are to be brought to populate the villages from 
Ram, and from, as already mentioned, the (Mamlik) territories of 
Qinnasrin and ‘Awasim, and supplied with seed etc. Looking at the 
map we see Malatya standing on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
However, in reality Malatya stood on the right bank of a minor trib- 
utary of the Euphrates, some miles from where the former joined 
the latter, from the right.’ The map to letter 39, which shows a 
similar scheme on the Tigris at Mosul, raises similar queries. In this 
case the project is Rashid’s own, and entrusted to an agent of his 
whom the addressees, the people of Diyar Bakr and Diyar Rabi‘a, 
are instructed to assist. As Muhammad Shafi‘ noted, Mosul is here rep- 
resented as divided centrally by the river. In fact, the city stands on 
the right bank alone. The Jabal Maqliib mountain range, which in 
reality is east of Mosul, beyond the river, is marked on the the map 
on the west. Muhammad Shafi‘ also pointed out that the head of 
the new canal is placed at Jazira-yi ‘Umar, presumably standing for 
Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, which is 100 miles from Mosul as the crow flies. 
The new canal seems thus to be planned to be well over 100 miles 
long. The topographical points may seem petty, but every minor 
problem that arises shows how little trust that can be placed in the 
realistic nature of the Letters. The way they are shown on the maps, 
with dams or barrages (sadd) marked confidently across the two great 
rivers raises doubts about the soundness of both schemes. The situ- 
ation they envisage seems rather that of the slow-flowing lower reaches 
of a river. Some of the inspiration for them is probably taken from 
the irrigation works which the Ilkhans did undertake in such favour- 
able locations, Ghazan’s canals on the lower Euphrates'** and Oljeitii’s 


3 The mediaeval city, the site of which is now known as Eski (old) Malatya 
must be assumed to be intended. Modern Malatya is even further from the Euphrates. 
In this case too the author is consistent, for letter 45 speaks of crossing the Euphrates 
at Malatya. 

14 Fami‘ al-Tawarikh, ed. ‘Alizada, III, 353, 411-12; A-Hawadith al-Fami‘a, p. 497. 
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one in the delta of the Araxes.'° The gorges of the upper Euphrates 
or the swift-flowing and quite deeply cut Tigris between Mosul and 
Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar could not actually have been dammed by medieval 
technology. 


It is not difficult to continue on these lines, but grounds have already 
been given in what has been said for the rejection of a third and 
more of the individual Letters. It has been shown that the problems 
are not limited to the few points raised by Levy and that particu- 
lar misconceptions recur throughout the Letters. The difficulties are 
fundamental and pervasive. They cannot be resolved by ad hoc emen- 
dation in individual cases, for which the state of the text gives no 
general warrant. Even without an explanation of exactly why the 
Letters were produced the serious historian cannot continue to use 
them as a primary source for the Ilkhanid period.' There is more 
that could be said on such questions as, for instance, the style of 
the Letters compared with that of Rashid al-Din’s other works. 
However, this study will be concluded with a consideration of the 
real date of the Letters and some brief comments on the nature of 
the work. 

The ignorance of the Ikhanid period and of Rashid al-Din revealed 
in the Letters seems to call for a date of composition several decades 
or more after Rashid al-Din’s death. A few matters of assorted detail 
suggest a later rather than an earlier date,'” but the strongest evi- 
dence pointing to the Timurid period and the fifteenth century con- 
sists of a number of items in letter 35, which are parallelled in a 
unique episode in the career of Timur. The letter is supposedly writ- 
ten from Rim during an expedition there by Ghazan. No expedi- 
tion to Rim was ever undertaken by Ghazan, who appears never 
to have visited Anatolia. Few of the Ilkhans did. In 1277 Abaqa 
took an army some distance into the region in response to the inva- 


105 Qashani, p. 238. 

' Petrushevsky (“K voprosu,” p. 128) maintained that one of the weakest points 
of Levy’s argument was that it did not explain why the Letters should have been 
forged. The fallacy is obvious: of course it is possible that something should be 
known to be inauthentic without the reasons for its production being apparent. 
G&. Piltdown Man. 

107 Anachronistic use of the term suyiirghal (Letters A/B, pp. 166/151, 233/211); 
passing allusion to a great theologian Yafi‘i, which (unless a corruption for Rafi‘, as 
suggested by Shafi‘) can only refer to ‘Afif al-Din ‘Abdallah al-Yafit, fl. c. 1300-1367 
(Letters A/B, pp. 138/126, and, for Yafit, EI’, s.v.). 
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sion of the Mamlik Sultan Baybars.' The only other campaign led 
there by an Ilkhan was the swift and savage attack on the unruly 
Turcomans of the south-eastern marches mounted by Geikhatu in 
690/1291, shortly after his accession.’% Neither of these episodes 
has much resemblance to the situation described in letter 35. How- 
ever, there is one incursion into Rum which has distinct similarities 
to the one in the letter, that of Timur, which took place between 
1401-1403." . 

The great event of Timur’s campaign was the Battle of Ankara, 
with the defeat and capture of the Ottoman ruler Bayezid Yilderim. 
Letter 35 has no such centrepiece; in fact there is no mention of 
military action. Ghazan’s campaign is represented as having been so 
successful that he decided that there was no need to continue it. (As 
mentioned repeatedly, he proposed to attack India instead.) For no 
obvious reason, we are first told how it was planned that the cam- 
paign would have proceeded. Winter was to have been spent on the 
shores of the sea of Rim and in the province of Dunghizli, “the 
pleasure ground of Sultans, the resort of Khaqans, the camping 
ground of ancient Emperors (Qaydsira-yi gadim), the encampment of 
great Kings.” Dunghizli, modern Denizli, is a town in the upper 
valley of the Maeander (Biiyiik Menderes) in south-west Anatolia. It 
was also known to Muslim writers as Ladiq, from the classical 
Laodicaea ad Lycum, on or near the site of which it stood.''' It can- 
not be said that it had never in earlier periods provided a camping 
ground for Kings. In January 1148 the Second Crusade, led by 
Louis VII of France, passed that way.'!” As this episode shows, the 
Maeander valley provided a route between the Aegean region and 


108 fami‘ al-Tawarikh, III, ed. ‘Alizida, pp. 144-6. Gf Reuven Amitai-Preiss, 
Mongols and Mamluks. The Mamluk [khanid War, 1260-1281 (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 
176-7. 

' The most important account is that in the anonymous chronicle published 
by F.N. Uzluk as Anadolu Seljuklulan Deoleti Tarihi, WI (Ankara, 1950), pp. 87-8. 
&. Aqsarai, pp. 170-9; Wassaf, pp. 260-2; Fami* al-Tawarikh, III, ed. ‘Alizada, 
pp. 234, 236; C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, trans. J. Jones-Williams (London 1968), 
pp. 298-9. 

"® For the European sources for Timur’s campaign reliance is largely placed on 
Marie-Mathilde Alexandrescu-Dersca, La campagne de Timur en Anatolie (1402) (Bucharest, 
1942, repr. London, 1977). For a briefer account see H. Hookham Tamburlaine the 
Conqueror (London, 1962), pp. 243-61. Gf also Adam Knobler, “The Rise of Timir 
and Western Diplomatic Response, 1390-1405,” FRAS, 1995, pp. 341-9. 

"EY? art. Defiizli. 

"2 K.M. Setton (ed.), A History of the Crusades, | (Madison, 1969), pp. 498-500. 
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the plateau of Anatolia and its southern coast. However, in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries it was part of the Muslim 
marches (Ujat) which were divided among petty Turcoman rulers, 
and generally beyond the direct control of the the Saljuqs of Ram 
or the Ilkhans’ governors of Anatolia.''? Geikhatu stormed and sacked 
Ladiq in the course of his campaign of 1291, but otherwise no IIkhan 
went near it.!!* The significant point for the argument is that few if 
any writers in Ikhanid Iran would have had more than the slight- 
est knowledge of the town, let alone the quality and history of its 
camping-grounds. The author of the Letters does not reveal himself 
as particularly well-informed about Rim. However this was precisely 
the area in which the great conqueror Timur spent part of the win- 
ter of 1402-3. He passed through Dunghuzli on his way to the 
Aegean coast, that is “the shores of the sea of Rim,” and camped 
in the plain there on his return after the capture of Smyrna. On 
the first occasion, according to Nizam al-Din Shami, “They saw a 
town where good things were cheap and fruits abundant. The place 
seemed good in His Majesty’s eyes.”!° 

Letter 35 continues by explaining that the change of plan has 
been caused by the satisfactory submission of a number of specified 
rulers and potentates as well as obstinate but unidentified rebels. 
Much diplomatic activity accompanied Timur’s Anatolian campaign, 
and there are a number of parallels. Among those who have sup- 
posedly submitted to Ghazan are the Princes (muliik) of Cyprus and 
the Slavs (saglab) and the Lords (sandédid) of Rim from Sinope to 
‘Ayntab. Whoever the Slavs might here be intended to be,''® nei- 
ther they nor the King of Cyprus seem to be known to have sent 


"3 Tn 727/1327 Timurtash, governor of Rim and son of Choban, was trying to 


the subdue the area and seems to have been engaged in besieging Dunghizlii when 
he heard that Abi Sa‘id had turned against Choban and killed his other son 
Dimishq Khwaja. See MS. British Library Or. 2885, fol. 413a, where the place- 
name is written BSRLW etc. 

4 See note 109 above. The Encyclopaedia of Islam (art. Defiizli) is wrong in assert- 
ing that Hiilegii went to the region of Denizli. 

"5 Nizam al-Din Shami, Zafamndma, ed. F. Tauer (Prague, 1937-56), I, 265; of 
Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafamdma, ed. M. ‘Abbasi ([Tehran], 1336), II, 329, 332, 345; 
ed. A. Urunbayev (Tashkent, 1972), fols. 418b—421a, 425b. Shami writes the name 
Dunghuzlugh, Yazdi Tunghiizlugh; both are Eastern Turkish forms, in contrast to 
the Dunghizli of the letter. 

6 A Serbian contingent fought for Bayezid at Ankara, but no Serbian diplo- 
matic contacts with Timur seem to be known. It is perhaps doubtful whether the 
Serbs would have been called Saqlab. 
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embassies to Timur, but a number of minor princes of Anatolia, 
most of whom had recently been dispossessed by Bayezid, had nat- 
urally sought Timur’s support.''’ More significant for the argument 
is another group listed in the letter, “the chiefs and notables of the 
Islands of the Franks (sudir wa a‘yan-i jaza@’ir-i Ifranj), such as Istanbil, 
Bunduq (Venice) and so on.” They are said to have have accepted 
to pay land-tax (kharaj, due from Muslims as well as unbelievers) and 
poll-tax (jizya), as, it is stated, they earlier did to Abbasid Caliphs 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. Venice itself of course had not 
done so in that period, nor did it do so to Timur. The two main 
Persian chronicles of Timur’s life do not mention the Republic at 
all, but Venice was in communication with him and hoped to profit 
by this.’'? Of truly Frankish islands it is Genoese Chios (Saqiz, 
modern Turkish Sakiz), opposite the conquered Smyrna, that the 
Persian chronicles do mention as accepting to pay jizya and kharaj.''® 
They also say the Franks who had gathered at Fiicha (Phocaea, mod- 
ern Turkish Foca), a Genoese settlement on the mainland north of 
Smyrna, had earlier accepted to pay jizya to secure their safety.'”° 
As for Istanbul, according to the Persian chronicles, after the battle 
of Ankara messengers had been sent to the Byzantines (who would 
surely not have welcomed being included among the Frankish islands), 
demanding the payment of jizya and tribute; a return embassy an- 
nounced the acceptance of this.'”! Returning to the letter, it claims that 


'\7 Cyprus was at the precise time distracted by conflict between the King and 
the Genoese of Famagusta. See Sir George Hill, Hestory of Cyprus (Cambridge, 
1948-9), II, 448-55. Nevertheless Cyprus was aware of the arrival of Timur, for 
Ibn Taghribirdi records that not long earlier, in 803/1400, both parties sent let- 
ters to Egypt, offering their assistance against Timur. See Ibn Taghribirdi, History 
of Egypt, trans. William Popper (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954-60), I, 44. 

"8 Alexandrescu-Dersca, pp. 25-6, 38-9, 83. 

"8 Shami, p. 269; Yazdi, ed. ‘Abbasi, II, 344; ed. Urunbayev, fol. 425a. 

20 Shami, p. 268; Yazdi, ed. ‘Abbasi, II, 343; ed. Urunbayev, fol. 424b; 
Alexandrescu-Dersca, pp. 90, 137. There were two Phocaeas, Old and New, both 
Genoese. Alexandrescu-Dersca sees the Persian accounts as referring to Old Phocaea, 
perhaps because New Phocaea is known to have been in contact with Timur ear- 
lier, but the Persian chroniclers obviously tend to present such negotiations in a 
summary fashion. 

1 Shami, p. 264; Yazdi, ed. ‘Abbasi, II, 331; ed. Urunbayevy, fol. 419b. European 
documentary evidence shows that negotiations with Constantinople had begun con- 
siderably earlier. The Greeks were already committed to provide Timur with naval 
assistance and pay tribute. There is little doubt that if Timur had not appeared 
Constantinople would have fallen to Bayezid, who was besieging it and to whom 
tribute was already being paid. See Alexandrescu-Dersca, pp. 39-40, 52, 86-7, 
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the Princes (mulik) of Egypt and Syria have submitted and placed 
Ghazan’s titulature on their coinage. Of course, in the reigns of both 
Ghazan and Timur Egypt and Syria formed one kingdom, well- 
known as a great power in the region, which normally had one 
King, the Mamltk Sultan.’” Though rebellions and struggles for 
power were common enough in the Mamlik state, it is surprising 
to see it stated without further explanation that it has more than 
one ruler. Ghazan had repeatedly attacked Syria, but no Mamlik 
Sultan had ever offered submission to him or any other Ilkhan. 
Whether Timur was really more effective in this respect is some- 
what doubtful, but the Persian accounts of his campaign in Rim 
state that while Timur was still in Western Anatolia an embassy did 
arrive from the young Sultan Faraj announcing that the name of 
Timur (and that of his Chaghatai puppet Mahmitd Khan who had 
in fact just died) had been placed on the coinage and in the khutba 
of his kingdom, and that Aharaj and tax (mal) would in future be reg- 
ularly paid to Timur’s treasury.’™ 

Some of the similarities between Letter 35 and the story of Timur’s 
campaign are more striking than others. It certainly cannot be claimed 
that the author of the Letters was basing his work closely on any 
particular account of Timur’s activities. ‘The technique here, as else- 
where, consists of using scraps of information, names, concrete details 
of various kinds from different sources and weaving them together 
into a fictional structure. However, the central story of the letter, 
the presence of the conquering monarch with his armies in Rim 
and the submission of the other principalities and powers of the 
region is the same, and there are several close parallels of detail. As 
has been said, there is no other historical event which resembles 


123-4, 140. (This episode is perhaps to be seen as providing the idea of the jizya 
of Constantinople being spent on the Rab‘-i Rashidi in letter 52.) 

122 Tt was probably this kind of imprecision that led Levy to describe the Letters 
as vague. 

23 Shami, p. 274; Yazdi, ed. ‘Abbasi, I, 356-7; ed. Urunbayev, fol. 430b. Yazdt 
(ed. ‘Abbasi, II, 330-1; ed. Urunbayev, fol. 419b) describes Timur’s earlier despatch 
of an embassy to Egypt demanding submission on these terms and threatening to 
invade Egypt if they were not accepted. It set off on 1 Rabi‘ I 805/29 September 
1402. The Castillian envoy Clavijo heard at Rhodes in August 1403 that such 
demands had been made of the Sultan. (Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, trans. Guy 
Le Strange [London, 1928], p. 43.) The Arabic sources confirm that these ex- 
changes took place, but represent them as an accommodation between equals rather 
than submission by the Sultan. One of Timur’s grievances was that an officer of 
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it much, and it seems unlikely that fiction could, in such a case, 
have anticipated fact. It is suggested therefore that letter 35 draws 
much of its inspiration from accounts of Timur’s campaign, which 
means that the Letters can date from no earlier than the early fif- 
teenth century. 

The geographic sweep of the area covered by the Letters entails 
a knowledge that, for all its defects, at many times would have been 
difficult to acquire. It does in many respects suit the Ilkhanid period. 
Yet it suits the Timurid period just as well, perhaps in some ways 
better. Noticeable in the Letters is the complete absence of reference 
to relations with the Chaghatai Khanate, a constant preoccupation 
in the real Ilkhanid world. This could be explained by the fact that 
at the time the Letters were written the topic would have been sen- 
sitive; in addition, invention would have been circumscribed by exist- 
ing knowledge of the area. Knowledge of Riim, as we have seen, 
could have been acquired through Timur’s campaigns just as well 
as through [khanid control of the area. And awareness of India 
would have been heightened by Timur’s activities. It has long been 
known that a terminus ante quem of not long after a.H. 875/1470 is 
provided for the Letters by the appearance of extensive quotations 
from them in the Athar al-Wuzara of ‘Uqayli.'** An earlier dating is 
perhaps suggested by a sentence in the Dhayl-i Jami‘ al-Tawdarikh of 


his, Atlamish, who had come into Egyptian hands in the time of Faraj’s father 
Barqiiq, had been kept in Egypt ever since. The Persian accounts state that the 
embassy sent from Anatolia repeated the demand for Atlamish and that he was 
finally released and accompanied Faraj’s embassy. Magqrizi gives an account of the 
release of Atlamish, in response to an embassy sent by Timur after the battle of 
Ankara, stating that he left Cairo on 1 Jumada II 805/27 November 1402. However, 
Magrizi says nothing about submission to Timur, but rather that Timur stated in 
his letter that if Atlamish was released he would go to Samarqand. In any case, 
it does not seem likely that Faraj would have been sufficiently alarmed about 
Timur at this point to take such a humiliating step. See Magqrizi, Kitab al-Suliik ed. 
M. Ziyada et al. (Cairo, 1934-73), IH, 1098. No numismatic confirmation of the 
Persian accounts is given in P. Balog, The Coinage of the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt and 
Syria (New York, 1964). Earlier, just before his attack on Syria, Timur had sent 
messages saying that he had come to see that the coinage and khutha of Egypt were 
in Mahmiid’s and his own names and would withdraw after establishing the Sultan 
on these terms. However, though the Sultan was defeated in battle and Syria was 
occupied he did not in fact submit at that time. See Magqrizi, III, 1031, 1044; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, trans. Popper, II, 35; Ibn ‘Arabshah, Tamerlane or Timur the Great Amir, 
trans. J.H. Sanders (London, 1936), p. 119. 

"4 Ed. Jalal al-Din Husayni Urmawi (Tehran, 1337), pp. 287-322. The list of 
fourteen sons given by ‘Ugqayli is obviously almost entirely based on the Letters. 
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Hafiz Abra, written between 1417 and 1420. Here it is stated that 
at the time of his death Rashid al-Din had thirteen sons.!* As has 
been seen, the letters refer to fourteen or fifteen sons, while other 
evidence points to a figure of eight at the time of Rashid al-Din’s 
fall.'°° However, it could also be argued that the number of sons in 
the letters was inspired by Hafiz Abrii’s statement. In any case, a 
date some time in the long reign of Shahrukh (1405-1447) is most 
probable for the composition of the Letters. As Hafiz Abrii’s activ- 
ities indicate, interest in the Mongol past was very much alive then. 

As to why the Letters were produced, there is no easy answer to 
the question “cuz bono?” in terms of concrete benefit or profit. The 
only obvious beneficiary is the reputation of Rashid al-Din and if 
an author must be suggested, one of his descendants is the most 
likely suspect.!?” Otherwise, as a forgery, the work seems to belong 
to the category of the playful, designed to bamboozle harmlessly, 
rather than to cheat. The compiler, in spite of curious lapses, was 
educated and widely read. Occasional oddities in the Letters carry 
the marks of cabinet scholarship. He had knowledge of, probably 
access to, several of the genuine works of Rashid al-Din, including 
the Jami al-Tawdarikh, the theological compositions and the Wagfndma. 
Some stylistic tricks remind one of these other works, for instance 
the use of in da‘if, “this weak one” for the writer and the use of 
farzand-1 a‘azz, “dearest child,” in addressing sons, but these may not 
have been peculiar to Rashid al-Din. 

As evidence for political and administrative history and for the 
prosopography of the Ilkhanid period the Letters have negative value. 
For concrete social details, the names of commodities, for example, 
they may be of some use, though even here caution is required: we 
cannot tell in which corner of his library the author may have found 
them or precisely when he may have resorted to invention. It is as 
fiction that the work does have originality. Though so far the argu- 
ment has required attention to be concentrated on contradictions 
and errors, the very considerable learning, ingenuity and imagina- 


28 Hafiz Abra, Dhayl, p. 127. Gf MS. British Library Or. 2885, fol. 395a. The 
passage is reminiscent of that of Mustawfi, mentioned in note 84 above, where, 
however, no number is given. 

126 As noted above, it appears that Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Ali died before his father. 

27 The writer knows no solid evidence for the existence of descendants of Rashid 
al-Din in the fifteenth century. However, someone was taking the trouble to have 
the Wagfnama kept legally valid as late as 811/1408. (Wagfndma, p. 25.) 
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tion that have gone into the work should also be noticed. Whatever 
his intention, the author has succeeded in producing something 
approaching a historical novel, epistolary in form of course. Chronology 
is non-linear and there is no plot, but the work has been provided 
with some structure. At the beginning, No. | is a formal introduc- 
tion, in praise of God and His prophet, No. 2, a moralizing piece, 
introduces the topic of the just ruler and 3 and 4 alert us to the 
importance of the role of the vizier. The last piece, No. 54, addressed 
to an unidentified son, concludes the collection with an exposi- 
tion of the qualities of the good man. One cannot speak of develop- 
ment of character, but there is a manifest protagonist, Rashid al-Din, 
and through him the real author’s preoccupations are to some extent 
revealed. 

The Rashid al-Din of the Letters has some surprising character- 
istics. As vizier he seems to have remarkable freedom of action, 
though he is supported of course by his sons and other employees. 
These govern provinces and lead armies on his instructions. His min- 
isterial colleagues are never named. Kings are mentioned with respect, 
though often rather less than is normal for the period. There are 
allusions to plots against the minister and some criticisms of his sons, 
but the situation is simplified and idealized. It bears no very close 
resemblance to the dangerous and difficult bureaucratic world revealed 
by Wassaf, Qashani and Rashid al-Din himself. Our hero maintains 
Islamic values, is free with moral advice, and particularly emphasizes 
support for the ‘ulama. As Petrushevsky noted, there is some criti- 
cism of Turks and Mongols, though in fact the two most striking 
examples of this are not represented as the words of Rashid al-Din.'® 
Petrushevsky rightly saw this as part of the old tendency in Iranian 
thought favouring an ideal of strong and stable central government 
and this is a significant feature of the Letters as a whole. The fictional 
Rashid al-Din has a very high opinion of himself; his frequent brag- 
gart boasting is wholly inappropriate for a royal employee. For 
instance, in No. 31, alluding to his own vizierate and not to the 
monarch he served, he informs the addressee, a tax official of Fars, 


8 Petrushevsky, “Rashid al-Din’s Conception of the State,” p. 154, (Letters A/B, 
pp. 274/249.) Petrushevsky attributed these phrases to Rashid al-Din himself, not 
noticing that this letter (No. 47) is supposedly written by a Mu‘in al-Din Parwana. 
In letter 8 (pp. 17/25) two named Amirs of timens are referred to disparagingly, 
but the speaker is Oljeitii. 
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that, as he already knows, “on account of our spreading of justice 
and fostering of equity, the Princes of all quarters of the world are 
overjoyed to correspond with us.... The Sultans of Egypt and Syria 
require our care, the Monarchs of India and China are agreed upon 
our greatness, and the Princes of Turks and Tajiks from far and 
near have raised their hands in prayer for us and opened their lips 
in praise of us, etc.”'”? Similarly, in No. 38, to a clerical figure, Sadr 
al-Din Muhammad Turka, it is stated that God’s grace “has tamed 
the stallion of desire beneath our thighs, and ordered the regions of 
earth, the expanse of the world, by our commands and prohibi- 
tions.”!*° In letter 52, addressed to his son Sa‘d al-Din, among other 
such exaggerations, he maintains that the King has made him his 
walt-“‘ahd, that is Viceroy or even heir apparent. We may contrast 
the prudent modesty of the real Rashid al-Din, who hardly men- 
tions himself in his history of Ghazan Khan, in which the King is 
the hero, and who, in the Wagfnima, expresses the conviction that 
any heavenly reward due for his written works belongs to the ruler 
who encouraged their production, Oljeitii.!*! 

It is true that at times, as in letter 38, the triumphal tone is oddly 
mixed with more normal expressions of humility.'2? However, the 
conventions of mediaeval Iranian politesse, certainly as expressed in 
writing, do not allow anyone, except possibly rulers and princes, to 
refer to themselves in real life in the supremely self-satisfied way 
often used by the Rashid al-Din of the Letters. It is one of the most 
surprising features of the work, but can, it may be suggested, be 
taken as helping to reveal the preoccupations of the real author’s 
class and time. On account of the offhand attitude diplayed towards 
Mongols and Turks, and the exaggerated powers enjoyed in them 


29 Letters A/B, pp. 169/153. “. .. ba-sabab-t ‘adl-gustart wa insaf-parwart mulitk-i Gfaig 
ba-murasilat-t ma mubtahy... wa salatin-i Misr wa Shim ba-tarbiyat-i ma muhtaj wa 
shahriyaran-i Hind wa Chin ba-buzurgi-yi ma muttafiq al-kalima. Mulitk-i Turk wa Tajik az 
dir wa nazdik dast ba-duG-yi ma bar dashta wa lab ba-thand-yi ma gushiida. ...” 

130 Letters A/B, pp. 240/218. “... tawsan-i murdm-ra dar zir-i ran-i ma ram gardanida 
ast wa khitta-y ghabra wa ‘arsa-yi dunyad-ra ba-awamir wa nawahi-yi ma intizém dada...” 

31 Wagfndma, pp. 244-5. 

'® On occasions the humility itself is expressed at points where it is inappropri- 
ate. For example, letter 27 is written in the manner of a decree, and it would be 
wholly abnormal for the issuer of a decree to refer to himself in it as “this weak 
and feeble one (in da‘if-i nahif).” Similarly, it does not seem at all likely that a 
father, particularly one in the position of Rashid al-Din, would refer to himself as 
“this weak one” in a letter such as No. 11 addressed to one of his own sons. 
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by the Great Vizier, the Letters are unlikely have been intended for 
presentation to the real holders of power in the Timurid world, that 
is the Timurid rulers, princes or amirs. The intended audience must 
rather have been the Tajik scribes, the bureaucratic administrators, 
the continuators of the tradition to which, despite his Jewish origin 
and his exceptionally broad interests, Rashid al-Din did come to 
belong. The early Timurid bureaucrats, as Manz has noted, enjoyed 
relatively low status and lacked real power.'*? An unusual and inter- 
esting feature of the Letters, seen as a whole, is their revelation of 
the frustration of the social group it comes from, taking consolation 
for their unsatisfactory position in the present in nostalgia for an 
unreal past. 


'83 Beatrice Manz, The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 113-18. 
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MONGOL EMPIRE AND TURKICIZATION: 
THE EVIDENCE OF FOOD AND FOODWAYS 


Paut D. BUELL 


Introduction 


By the time the Mongols rose to power and began their own out- 
ward migrations, Turkic peoples had gone before them to penetrate 
Central Asia and adjacent areas thoroughly, and to dominate polit- 
ically if not culturally a large part of the Old World. In south Russia, 
Turkic Qipchagqs controlled the steppe and exerted a strong cultural 
influence upon the city states of the Kievan Rus. Soon, pursued 
by Mongol enemies, Qipchaqs were to enter Hungary, following on 
the heels of the Turkic Onogur and others before them. In the 
north, penetration of the vastness of Siberia by the ancestors of the 
Jaquts was already well underway. Turks, although different Turks 
than the present inhabitants of the area, were also found in what is 
now Kazakhstan, the former Soviet Central Asian Republics, and 
Hsin-chiang (Sinkiang), including the oasis states, and in the China 
borderlands. Further to the south, other Turkic groups had reached 
India, Iran, the Levant, and even North Africa (the future founders 
of the Mamluk Empire). As a consequence of these latter migrations, 
associated with the rise of the Seljuk Empire, Byzantine Anatolia 
was well on the way to becoming the Turkey of today. Even distant 
Yemen was soon to have its Turkic dynasty. 

The Mongols accelerated and deepened the process of Turkic dias- 
pora. Their empire provided a political and economic backdrop 
utterly favorable to the life and migrations of nomadic peoples of 
every persuasion, including Turkic-speaking groups. Mongols also 
physically moved Turkic groups from one end of Asia to the other; 
Qipchags and Qangli from the Russian and Siberian steppes to 
China,' for example, and Turkic groups from the east to Russia. 


' On the Qipchaq (Qangli) and other foreign guards of the Mongol qans of 
China see, as an introduction, Hsiao Ch’i-ch’ing, The Military Establishment of the Yuan 
Dynasty (Cambridge and London: Harvard University Press, 1978), pp. 92 ff 
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Mongols also actively sought out individual Turks to staff an increas- 
ingly complex imperial government. Turkic Uighurs in particular 
served with distinction at every level and exerted an influence upon 
their Mongol masters all out of proportion to their numbers.’ 
With Turkic-speaking groups and individuals distributed so widely 
and so strategically within the Mongolian world order, Turkiciza- 
tion was almost inevitable. It was most pronounced and most rapid 
within the Golden Horde. Mongols were never very numerous in 
the Mongolian west and most of the pastoral population controlled 
by Batu and his successors was comprised of Qipchags, along with 
new Turkic migrants. By the end of the thirteenth century, at latest, 
Golden Horde culture, as the surviving literary monuments and 
descriptions of outsiders make clear, was preponderantly Turkic. 
Turkicization of the Chagatay ulus was slower due to the geographi- 
cal proximity of Turkistan to the Mongolian heartland and its Mon- 
gols. But in Turkistan too Mongols were never numerous, particularly 
in the west, and even the “Mongolian” groups of culturally conser- 
vative Moghulistan were thoroughly Turkic by the end of the four- 
teenth century at latest. The more numerous but culturally isolated 
Mongols of Azerbaijan and Iran had disappeared even before, although 
some retained their political identity as Mongols long after becom- 
ing Turks or Iranians culturally. Although the Mongols of Mongol 
China never disappeared as such down to the end of Mongolian 
rule there, and even survived the collapse in a few favored areas,’ 
above all due to the close proximity of a relatively unassimilated 
Mongolian homeland, major Turkicization is none the less noticeable 
there too among the elite and, through the elite, more broadly. 


2 As an introduction see Igor de Rachewiltz, “Turks in China under the Mongols: 
A Preliminary Investigation of Turco-Mongol Relations in the 13th and 14th Cen- 
turies,” in Morris Rossabi (ed.), China among Equals, the Middle Kingdom and its Neighbors, 
10th~14th centuries (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: The University of California 
Press, 1983), pp. 281-310. In same volume see also Thomas T. Allsen, “The Yiian 
Dynasty and the Uighurs of Turfan in the 13th Century,” pp. 243-80. For a biog- 
raphy of an individual Uighur (or Onggiit) who played a major role in the politics 
and government of the early Mongol empire see Paul D. Buell, “Chingai (ca. 1169- 
1252): Architect of Mongolian Empire,” in Edward H. Kaplan and Donald W. 
Whisenhunt, (eds.}, Opuscula Altaica, Essays Presented in Honor of Henry Schwarz (Bellingham: 
Center for East Asian Studies [Studies on East Asia, 19], Western Washington Uni- 
versity, 1994), pp. 168-86. 

3 See Henry Serruys, The Mongols in China during the Hung-wu Period (1368-1398) 
(Brussels: Institut belge des hautes études chinoises [Mélanges chinoise et boud- 
dhiques, XI], 1980). 
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Most significant of the forces promoting Turkicization of Mon- 
gols and others in East Asia were direct cultural influences exerted 
by Onggiits* and Uighurs, and other Turkic groups present in some 
numbers in the Sino-Mongolian borderlands or nearby. Since these 
groups were to a large extent sedentary in the thirteenth century, 
types of cultural influence were quite different from those exerted 
by nomadic Turks, and in the case of the Uighurs, included much 
Middle Eastern cultural content, which they re-interpreted and trans- 
mitted to the Mongols. Yiian rulers also employed large Turkic 
guards comprised of formerly nomadic Turks (Qipchaq and Qanglli), 
and actively recruited government officials from among them. Some 
dominated Yiian government for long periods of time.° Turkicization 
also took place through the North Chinese, themselves Turkicized by 
centuries of Turkic cultural and political influence from Han times on. 

Turkicization of Mongols took many forms in East Asia. Turkic lin- 
guistic influence was particularly pronounced, reinforcing trends pre- 
dating the establishment of Mongolian empire. Turkicization was also 
significant in several cultural areas (particularly music),° and in daily 
life. In this paper we will examine in detail one hitherto little under- 
stood area of Mongol Turkicization for which the evidence is sub- 
stantial and persuasive, food and foodways, a sphere in which Mongols 
had much to learn from Turkic peoples. 

Although medieval Mongols and medieval Turks are often lumped 
together as barbarians, standing at much the same cultural level, 
reality was quite different. While the era of Chinggis Khan marked 
the beginning of Mongolian literacy and of the exposure of the Mon- 
gol culture to a wider world, Turks had already been literate by that 
time for more than 600 years. They had not only begun to produce 
a substantial written literature, but a Turkic urban culture sophisti- 
cated in other ways as well. Bearers of this urban culture were prin- 
cipally, although not exclusively, those Turks who had come into 
contact with the Islamic world and had become assimilated to its 


* On the important Onggiit see Paul Pelliot, Recherches sur les chretiens de VAsie cen- 
trale et d’extréme-orient (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1973). 

5 For an introduction to late Yiian politics see John W. Dardess, Conquerors and 
Confucians, Aspects of Political Change in Late Yiian China (New York and London: 
Columbia University Press [Studies in Oriental Culture, IX], 1973). 

° The fourteenth-century Cho-keng lu includes a list, in Chinese transcription, of 
Mongol court music. Several of the selections are clearly Turkic. See T’ao Tsung-i, 
Cho-keng lu (Taipei: Shih-chieh shu-chii [Tu-shu cha-chi ts’ung-k’an ti-erh-chi], 1970), 
pp. 430-1. 
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culture to varying degrees. They included the ruling elites of culturally 
mixed states, along with their less sophisticated but still Islamicized 
followers and other common Turks; all of those who had taken up 
residence in cities and oases, in many cases displacing and assimi- 
lating Iranians. Even Turks who continued to live the traditional life 
on the steppe were not immune to those influences stemming from 
the sedentary Islamic world and were culturally advanced in many 
respects compared to the Mongols, including in their foods and food- 
ways, as is well documented in our sources. 

Mahmid al-Kashghari, for example, along with other early Arab 
and Persian commentators on the Turks, makes clear that the Turks 
of his time, even nomadic Turks, ate, in addition to their traditional 
diary foods and mutton, an unexpectedly large variety of grain foods. 
They included not only simple grain foods made by roasting, frying 
and boiling (e.g., falgan, toasted grain or a porridge made from toasted 
grain, gawurmac, wheat fried in butter, yarmis, groats etc., gawut, por- 
ridge of parched millet, butter and sugar, tp, a porridge, hiirshdk, a 
boiled millet flavored with butter, and dulgamac, unsweetened flour 
pudding), but also noodles and noodle foods (cép, tigrd, tuimac), pan- 
cakes, breads and breadings (quyma, a thin pancake flavored with 
sugar, dimak/otmak, bread, kémdc, hearth bread cooked in ashes, foguc, 
a round flatbread, cérdk, a round, flat fine bread, yuvga, a thin bread, 
sometimes used like fillo to construct thicker coverings, pdskdl, a thin 
flat bread similar to yuvga, bdskdc, bread cooked in loaves, cugmin, 
bread steamed in a special pot, kézmdn, an ash cake, and yamata, or 
possibly mamata since the reading is uncertain,’ a breading used on 
chicken or meat to prevent the fat running out).? The early Turkic 
diet, as somewhat later sources (principally Chinese dietaries and 
cookbooks of the Mongol era summarized below) witness, was also 
rich in fruits and nuts, some gathered,? some imported, and the 
Turks had begun to use sugar. 

Later sources also make clear that the Uighurs and other oasis 


” Charles Perry, personal communication, December 18, 1991. I am grateful to 
Dr. Perry for his advice in writing this paper. 

® See Charles Perry, “Grain Foods of the Early Turks,” in Paul D. Buell and 
Eugene N. Anderson, appendix by Charles Perry, A Soup for the Qan: Chinese Dietary 
Medicine of the Mongol Era as Seen in Hu Szu-hui’s Yin-shan Cheng-yao (London: Kegan 
Paul International, 1998), pp. 617-638. 

° For eighteenth century information on Turkic gathered foods, see now Ingvar 
Svanberg, “Turkic Ethnobotany and Ethnozoology as Recorded by Johan Peter 
Falck,” Uppsala: Svenska Linnéséllskapets Arsskrift. 1986-1987 (1987), pp. 53-118. 
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Turks, as they became Muslims, in addition to adopting new foods, 
usually modified to take into account locally available foodstuffs and 
local tastes, improved existing foods through using new spices and 
ingredients, and by adapting them to the latest cooking methods 
from the Near East (e.g., use of the tannur oven). By the time of 
Mongol conquest, Turks living in and around China already possessed 
not only a sophisticated knowledge of grain foods of every sort, but 
were using the latest noodles and pasta to produce delicately flavored 
soups and noodle dishes rivalling those eaten in Baghdad. They had 
also taken over the northern Iraqi sopa seca using chickpeas as a 
thickener, Iranian spiced meat stews, and a wide variety of sweets 
including the fruit-juice sharbat and rich pastries. Among them was 
the direct ancestor of the modern baklava.’° 

The oasis Turks of the thirteenth century were thus well along in 
their absorption and assimilation of Middle Eastern Foodways and 
were beginning to make their own original contributions to a now 
enlarged tradition. Since this was being done without breaking totally 
with the past, oasis Turks ruled by the Mongols were positioned to 
transmit two distinctly different foodways to their overlords. One was 
comprised of their own, in many ways culturally assimilated foods, 
foodstuffs, eating, and cooking traditions, the other of largely northern 
Iraqi and Iranian traditions, intermediated by Turks. The Mongols 
took eagerly to both but without giving up their own traditions; to 
native Turkic traditions since they were so much like their own, only, 
in most cases, better, and to what was new, foreign and exotic as 
part of their own cultural development, and as a reflection of a con- 
scious Mongol effort to borrow widely from among all their subject 
peoples. They did so in part out of claims to universality, in part to 
make themselves more acceptable to the conquered, and in part to 
produce a synthetic imperial cultural tradition, elements of which at 
least would appeal to everyone. Thus Mongol era culture was not 
unlike the empire itself, which freely combined political institutions, 
practices and personnel from all parts of the Mongolian world inte- 
grated by an overall structure that was Mongolian."! 


0 On the history of the baklava, see now Charles Perry, “The Central Asian 
Origins of the Baklava,” in: Ikinct milletlerarast yemek kongresi tebligleri (Konya, 1989), 
pp. 356-59. 

'! On the Mongolian empire as a political structure see Paul D. Buell, “Kalmyk 
Tanggaci People: Thoughts on the Mechanics and Impact of Mongol expansion,” 
Mongolian Studies, 6 (1980), 41-59. 
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As a consequence two distinct processes were thus observable in 
thirteenth and fourteenth century Mongolian foodways. One was a 
process of borrowing and of assimilation, as the Mongols sampled 
the best of what the East and West had to offer, drew upon their 
own traditions and established their court foodways. The second was 
a process of cultural interaction. This took place as eastern and west- 
ern traditions combined in the new elite cuisine, and as elements 
outside the court imitated it and developed it further. These elements 
included other Turkic and Mongolian members of the elite, respond- 
ing to similar cultural and political needs, also Turkic and Mongol 
masses as a whole, including those relatively primitive Mongols re- 
maining in the homeland and living the old life.!? The new elite 
cuisine was also taken up by Chinese, Iranian and other non-Altaic 
subjects of the Mongols. As a result, the Mongols not only helped 
produce a new Eurasian elite culture, but also promoted considerable 
cultural change within the conquered sedentary domains as well, as 
the Chinese cookbooks of the era make clear. In so doing the Mongols 
set in motion a profound but little studied change in the habits of 
much of a continent, one whose influence persists even to the present. 

To document this change we begin our examination with a review 
of the relatively unassimilated Mongolian foods and foodways of ear- 
liest empire. These are then compared with the highly sophisticated 
(and clearly Turkicized) cuisine of the fourteenth century Mongol 
court as revealed by the imperial dietary manual Yin-shan cheng-yao 
(YSCY), “Good and Essential Things for the Emperor’s Food and 
Drink,” presented to the court in 1330 by one Hu Szu-hui. He was 
possibly an Uighur, certainly a Sino-Turk.'? Broader cultural influences 


"2 The Hua-i i-yii, a translator’s manual reflecting the more general Mongolian 
usage of the fourteenth century, lists several Mongolian words referring to food- 
stuffs and foods borrowed from the Turks, including ttmek (Tu. dtmek), “bread,” and 
tidziim (Tu. iiztim), “grape.” See Antoine Mostaert, Le matériel Mongol du Houa I I Iu 
de Houng-ou (1389), ed. Igor de Rachewiltz and Anthony Schénbaum (Brussels: 
Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 1977). 

'3 On the YSCY, its history, and authorship see Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A 
Soup for the Qan 10-15, and Paul D. Buell “The Yin-shan Cheng-yao, A Sino-Uighur 
Dietary: Synopsis, Problems, Prospects,” in Paul U. Unschuld (ed.), Approaches to 
Traditional Chinese Medical Literature, (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989), 
pp. 109-127. Two facts are clear about author Hu Szu-hui (or perhaps Hu-szu- 
hui, rendering a Turkic Qusqi, as suggested by Igor de Rachewiltz in a letter of 
26 September, 1991) from a simple reading of his book. One is that his Chinese 
education was good and thorough {his Classical Chinese is excellent), and that he 
must have grown up in, or in close proximity to China, or at least in a highly 
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are traced through the Chii-chia pi-yung shih la (CCPYSL) a late four- 
teenth century household encyclopedia, for popular Chinese rather 
than elite consumption, a Moghul recipe in a court ritual book, and 
a post-Mongol-era Iraqi cookbook. A complete translation of all 12 
“Muslim” recipes from the CCPYSL is provided in an appendix below. 


The Turkicization of Mongol Foodways 


As is well known, prior to empire, the Mongols lived from the foods 
produced by their animals, principally dairy products, supplemented 
by whatever else the Mongols could take or gather from their envi- 
ronment when the need arose. The most important herd animal was 
the sheep, which produced milk, sheep’s butter, cheese and other 
fermented products, rarely meat. Also widely herded, particularly in 
more arid regions, was the goat, with products similar to that of the 
sheep, and, mostly in the north, cattle. The centerpiece of steppe 
life but less important as a source of food was the horse. It did, how- 
ever, produce a high caloric meat, and also blood as an emergency 
ration,’* while fermented mare’s milk was the most preferred of all 
Mongolian foods and the source of considerable prestige for anyone 
possessing it in abundance. Camels were rare but the meat was eaten 
and camel kumiss almost as highly prized as kumiss from mares. 
To supplement limited meats produced by domestic animals, gen- 
erally too valuable as pastoral capital and as sources of dairy products 
to slaughter, Mongols hunted a large variety of large and small game, 


Sinicized environment to identify so strongly with Chinese culture. The other is 
that his Turkic, and to some extent Mongol culture, was natural to him, more so 
than simple exposure to the court environment of the era would have accounted 
for. The many Turkic words and expressions in the YSCY are absolutely germane 
to the text, are always used correctly (even grammatically), and exhibit a complete 
dialectical consistency (Hu’s Turkic language is unquestionably East Turkistani and 
very close to Modern Uighur with forms such as tutum-ash, um-ash, sajhimur\. Hu 
must have spoken Turkic, probably Uighur, as a second language and he must 
have grown up in a culture where Chinese and Turkic, and for that matter Mongolian 
cultural elements existed side-by-side and interacted freely. This can only have been 
in one of the highly mixed societies of the Sino-Mongolian borderlands. The clear 
connection of many YSCY recipes with the modern Hui cooking of Ning-hsia strongly 
suggests that this region, the western portions of the former Hsi-hsia empire may 
have been his home. 

'“* See John Masson Smith, Jr., “Mongol Campaign Rations: Milk, Marmots and 
Blood?,” in Pierre Oberling (ed.), Turks, Hungarians and Kipchaks, a Festschrift in Honor 
of Tibor Halasi-Kun (Washington, DC: Institute of Turkish Studies, 1984), pp. 223-228. 
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some quite lowly (e.g., the bobac marmot, or farbagan, and small birds). 
Marco Polo’s by no means exhaustive list of Mongolian game ani- 
mals includes the wild boar, gazelles, various species of deer, Siberian 
tigers, bears, wild cattle, wild asses, wolves, foxes, deer, wild goats, 
hares and various water fowl such as cranes and swans.’° Although 
in theory disdaining fish, the Mongols did fish and fish may have 
been an important food in some areas. Also disdained by the Mongols, 
in theory, were vegetable foods but these were almost certainly as 
important a part of Mongol diet in the pre-empire period as they 
have been in the recent past. Plant foods gathered by the recent 
Mongols include wild seeds, grains, fruits, berries, vegetables, roots 
and tubers, including numerous members of the genus Allium,’® and 
even fungi.’’? Cultivated grains were uncommon, but some did enter 
Mongolia as booty or as trade food. There was also some agricul- 
ture in Mongolia itself.'® 

Food was consumed fresh (but usually not milk since the Mongols 
are as lactase deficient as the Chinese), but most often in some pro- 
cessed form, e.g., through drying, fermenting or cooking. Two forms 
of cooking were preferred. Whenever possible whole pieces of meat 
were roasted on the spit (to make shz’isiin, “roasted meat-provisions”). 
But since meat were rarely available in the necessary quantity to 


© Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, two 
volumes (rpt., Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1975), I, pp. 396 ff. Damrinbazar lists the 
following wild animals as common sources of wild meats for the recent Mongols: 
Deer, reindeer, elk, antelopes, wild sheep, wild and mountain goats, wild camels, 
kulan and other wild asses, the wolf, the lynx, the snow leopard, the leopard, the 
bear, wild swine, hares, tarbagan, badgers, bustards, geese, snipe, the lammergeyer, 
pheasants, quail, partridge, cranes, duck, and swans. See Damrinbazar, et al., Mongolyn 
ideen tovchoo (Ulaanbaatar: BNMAU Shinzhlekh ukhaany khevlel, 1991 [1987]), pp. 
120 ff. 

'® The Sung loyalist poet Wang Yiian-liang, in his series of poems recounting 
the journey of the last Sung emperor to Pei-ching, notes Mongol consumption of 
raw onions in particular among other, from his point of view, outlandish foods. See 
Wang Yiian-liang, Shui-yiin chi, Wu-lin wang-che i-shu edition, 7b—8a. 

” For a list and linguistic atlas of nearly 80 traditional Mongolian gathered plant 
foods, see B. Rinchen, Mongol ard ulsyn ugsaatny sudlal khelniy shinzhleltyn atlas, two 
volumes (Ulaanbaatar, 1979). Note that Mongolian use of gathered plant foods as 
a major dietary supplement is noticed, among others, by the Persian historian 
Juwayni who refers to the nut of the Siberian cedar (Pinus cembra), qusug, as the 
“dessert” of the Mongols. See ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata-Malik Juwayni, The History of the 
World-Conqueror, translated by J.A. Boyle, 2 volumes (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), p. 21. 

'8 On agriculture, hunting and fishing in twelfth and thirteenth century Mongolia, 
see as an introduction to Iwamura Shinobu, Mongoru shakai keizaishi no kenkyi, (Kyoto, 
1968), pp. 29-93. 
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make this cooking method universally practicable, a far more com- 
mon method of cooking was boiling. A broth was made by boiling 
bones, most often with a small amount of meat still attached. Sometimes 
a whole “leg of lamb” was used. Added as thickeners were seeds, 
grains, tubers, roots, fruits and berries, etc., even green vegetables, what- 
ever was available. The end product, after along and careful slow 
cooking, was a very thick stew or a sopa seca, called shiilen by the 
Mongols. In the Secret History (chapter 124) this is the honorific word 
for “food” in general (in contradistinction to undan, “drink”), a fact 
indicative of the popularity of such food.’° 

With the coming of empire, the Mongols were exposed to a greater 
range of foods (above all grains) and ingredients (especially spices 
and other additives). In some cases they adopted whole foreign food 
complexes (e.g., the Middle Eastern sharbat so popular throughout 
Yiian China).”” But they remained true to their own traditions as 
well and continued to drink kumiss, eat roast meat, and decoct soups. 
The big difference in the latter case was that the “soups” in ques- 
tion, while recognizably shiilen, were far more sophisticated. They 
were notably improved by the addition not only of new ingredients, 
but new spices. As a result entirely new dishes were produced within 
an existing Mongolian tradition. 

The YSCY includes recipes for no less than 27 classic shiilen among 
the ninety-five recipes for “Strange Delicacies of Combined Flavors” 
of chiian 1 (pages 26a~50b in the Szu-pu ts’ung-k’an hsii p’ien reprint 
of the 1456 edition). The following examples are typical: 


Mastajhi [Mastakij Soup 
44.21 


It supplements and increases, warms the center, and accords ch’. 


'8 On these early Mongolian foods, see Paul D. Buell, “Pleasing the Palate of 
the Qan: Changing Foodways of the Imperial Mongols,” Mongolian Studies, 13 (1990), 
pp. 57-81. See also the general discussion of Mongolian foods today in Damrimbazar, 
Mongolyn ideen tovchoo. 

0 See the YSCY, 2, 8a; CCPYSL, 11, 15b—-18a. 

21 The YSCY purports to be a medical text and classifies Mongolian and other 
foods and foodstuffs in terms of their properties as assigned by traditional Chinese 
medicine. The text also treats individual recipes as if they were combination of 
herbs intended to cure or respond to a particular condition or pathology. Since 
Chinese medicine makes little distinction between herbs and foods, both feed or 
impede ch, life force, and thus sustain or limit life, such classification is not in and 
of itself unusual. What is unusual is the application of this system, often not very 
successfully, to non-Chinese traditions, as here. In some cases YSCY prescriptions 
are subtle expressions of Islamic as well as Chinese medicine, since Islamic medi- 
cine was widely practiced in China during the Mongol era. See the detailed dis- 
cussion in Buell, Anderson and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 128 ff. 
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Mutton (leg; bone and cut up), tsaoko [Amomum tsao-ko] cardamoms 
(five), cinnamon (2 ch’ien),” chickpeas [Muslim beans”] (one-half sheng; 
pulverize and remove the skins). 


Boil ingredients together to make a soup. Strain broth.”* [Cut up meat 
and put aside.] Add 2 ho of cooked chickpeas, 1 sheng of aromatic non- 
glutinous rice,” 1 chien of mastajhi. Evenly adjust flavors with a little salt. 
Add [the] cut-up meat and [garnish with] coriander leaves. (1, 16b).”° 


Fenugreek Seed Soup 


It supplements lower primordial energy,” orders loin and knee, warms 
the center, and accords ch’. 


Mutton (leg; bone and cut up), tsaoko cardamoms (five), fenugreek 
seeds (1 Hang; a kind of Aulba/t] [i.e., Fenugreek Seeds)). 


Boil ingredients together and make a soup. Strain [broth]. Add Tangut 
Um Ash,” or “Rice Heart Suyga[sh],”* half a chien of kasni [Asafoetida]. 
Adjust flavors with a little salt. (1, 27a-b)’* 


In both recipes mutton is boiled with a spice or spices (the “signature 
spice” is the large cardamom), the broth thickened by typical Middle 
Eastern additives, namely chickpeas in one recipe, fenugreek seeds, 
in the other. The latter was a vegetable and not a spice in ancient 
Iraq, apparently the usage here too.*! Additional foods and spices 


2 A chien is today 3.12 g or .011 oz and is one-tenth of a hang. Sixteen lang 
make a chin (about 500 g). A sheng is today 31.5 cu in (slightly less in the four- 
teenth century), and is comprised of 10 fo (each 3.17 cu in). 0.0827 Ib, or about 
1.32 oz, and is one-tenth of a lang (0.827 Ib). 

3 On this practice in medieval Arabic cooking see Peter Heine, Kulinarische Studien: 
Untersuchungen zur Kochkunst im arabisch-islamischen Mittelalter, mit Rezepten (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1988), p. 64. 

** On the use of rice in medieval Near Eastern cooking, see Heine, 39-40. 

°° Compare Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 275-6. 

26 This is the vital ch’ affecting the lower body. 

27 See G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen [TMEN], four 
volumes (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 1963-75), II, pp. 123-4. This is Perry’s 
womach, “small soup noodles, pea-shaped dumplings,” or, locally, “a vegetable por- 
ridge.” See Perry, in Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, 625-6. 

28 On this and other medieval Chinese noodles see now Francoise Sabban-Serventi, 
“Ravioli cristallins et tagliatelle rouges: les pates chinoises entre XII* et XIV° 
siécle,” Medievales, No. 16-17 (1989), 29-50. On the derivation of this word from 
the Chinese ch’7-tzu, see Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 115. 

2° Compare Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 279. 

%© In my analysis of these Mongol era recipes I have closely followed the con- 
ceptual framework developed by Elisabeth Rozin in her highly innovative Ethnic 
Cuisine, the Flavor-Principle Cookbook (Lexington, Mass.: The Stephen Greene Press, 1983). 

31 My colleague Olav Hekala, who has cooked these and many other dishes of 
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were then added to the thickened broth, including mastaki, asafoetida, 
salt, cilantro, more chickpeas, rice, and Tangut (in this case Uighur) 
um-ash, etc. In both recipes the basic soup is Mongolian, but the 
spicing and additives are Middle Eastern, largely channelled through 
the Turks. This is clear from the reference to um-ash, a purely Turkic 
grain food, in the once recipe, and also from the form of the word 
mastaki, i.e., mastajhi, showing a Turkic palatalization noticeable 
throughout the foreign vocabulary of the YSCY (e.g. shajhimur, for an 
expected Mo. sagimur in 3, 52b). 

Turkic influence is even stronger elsewhere in the text of the YSCY 
as is witnessed by the following recipes. The first is for a Chéppiin, 
an Uighur noodle soup® and not literally a Chinese ch’un-p’an, or plate 
of fresh vegetables prepared in spring for some eminent personage. 
Despite its Uighur name and flavorings, this soup is very much in 
the Mongol tradition of the shiilen as well with its finely cut up meat 
(Tu.: gima), sheep organs, Chinese chive greens and tubers, a steppe 
mushroom, and smartweed shoots. There follow recipes for a soupy 
bread stuffing or “companion,” also known from at least one Central 
Asian source,** and for éutum-ash, a staple of the Mongol era: 


Chéppiin Noodles 


They augment the center, and increase ch’. 


White flour (six chin; cut into fine vermicelli), mutton (two legs; cook. 
When done, cut into strip gima [and stuff vermicelli]), one set each of 
sheep intestines and lungs (Cook. When done cut up.), eggs (five; fry 
into an omelet. Cut into “streamers”), sprouting ginger (four Liang), root 
and tuber of the Chinese chive (half a chin), méég [mushrooms; Trcholoma 
mongolicum]** (four liang), oil rape leaf, smartweed shoots, safflower. 


the era, notes that while tasty, this Fenugreek soup is very bitter. Bitterness may have 
been loved by the Mongol palate and possibly also cut the grease of the mutton. 

2 On chop, “noodle,” and the rare word miin (here assimilated to piin), “soup,” 
see Perry in Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 626, 633. 

33 On eshkéine (wei-hsiang) see G. Doerfer, TMEN, IV, 261. This rare word may 
be formed from Turkic ish- or esh- means “to be one of a pair, a companion.” The 
similarity to the Western companatium, “food eaten with bread,” is striking. 

34 Today the fungus called mo-ku by the Chinese is usually Agaricus campestris, the 
common field mushroom, closely related to the Western domestic mushroom {A. bzs- 
porus). This is clearly not what is illustrated in the YSCY (3, 47a) and Wasson in 
his Soma, Divine Mushroom of Immortality, (Ethno-mycological Studies I, [New York, 
1968]), pp. 170-1, notes that the term mo-ku is also applied to Tncholoma mongolicum 
in north China. This species is found in Mongolia and is apparently what the artist 
was attempting to illustrate. Wasson provides strong evidence that Chinese mo-ku is 
a Mongolian loan word, Khalkha méég. 
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Use bouillon for the ingredients. Add one lang of black pepper, Adjust 
flavors with salt and vinegar. (1, 37a—b).* 


Ishkdne 


It augments, and increases [for] the five internal organs. 


Mutton (leg; cook. When done cut up finely), sheep’s tail (two; [cook]. 
When done cut up finely). Cut into long strips: sacred lotus rhizome 
(two), cattail rhizome [Typha sp.] (two chin), cucumbers (five), sprout- 
ing ginger (half a chin), cheeses (two), pickled ginger (four Hang), sweet 
melon pickles (half a chin), eggs (ten. Fry into an omelet), médg [mush- 
rooms] (one chin), Swiss chard, Chinese chives. 


Use a “good meat soup” and blend together ingredients. Fry [i.e., cook 
dry] with two chin of sesame paste, and half a chin of finely ground 
ginger. Adjust flavors with onions and vinegar. Eat with “Iranian 
buns.”3” (1, 36b—-37a)* 


Tutum-ash (This is a kind of kneaded noodle) 


They supplement the center, and increase ch’. 


White flour (six chin. Make into tutum ash), mutton (leg. Roast the meat. 
[Make into] gurug gima [and stuff tutum ash}). 


Use a Good Meat Soup for ingredients. Add the noodles and roast 
[cook dry]. Adjust flavors evenly with onions. Add garlic, cream [or 
yogurt],°° finely ground basil.*° (1, 28b).*! 


Other examples of Turkic foods in the YSCY include several kinds 
of bérek (one called pirdk in the text, YSCY, 1, 48a-b),*? cugmin, a 
steamed cake (1, 49b),** a stuffed Turkic pot-bread or_yuvga (the yufka 


3° See Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 296. 

3° The “five internal organs” are the heart, liver, spleen, lungs and kidneys. 

37 The YSCY’s “Iranian buns” are a variety of the Turkic steamed bread cugmin. 

38 See Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 295-6. 

% As Doerfer’s authorities (Doerfer, TEN, II, 458) make clear, Central Asian 
tutum-ash was traditionally eaten with yogurt. 

© In the Near East today tutmaj is flavored with mint and not basil, the YSCY’s 
“fragrant herb.” 

*! See Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 298-9. 

*2 On this word see Doerfer, TMEN, II 321. Note that the Chinese form, p’ieh- 
lich, clearly indicates an initial “p.” The word may ultimately be from the Chuvash 
or their ancestors who gave the same word to the early Slavs, among whom it 
appeared as pirdg. 

*8 The Chinese is cheng-ping, “cheng cakes,” or “cheng bread.” The description makes 
it certain that cugmin, which is also steamed “in a special pot,” as called for here, 
is meant: 
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of modern Turkey), in this case using a fillo for the skin in what is 
perhaps the earliest surviving recipe for this type of food,“ chizig (1, 
45a-b), “flour cooked with rendered sheep’s tail fat,”* an Uighur del- 
icacy called Shoyla Toyym (1, 35b) “Porridge Abundance” and to (2, 
31a), “a batter soup.” All of these grain foods, with the exception 
of the bérek/pirdk, were already known in Mahmid al-Kashghari’s 
time although versions here are far more sophisticated. 


Chuqmin (same as “long bread”) 


White flour (ten chin), vegetable oil (one chin), Chinese flower pepper (one hang; 
roast and discard the juice), fennel (one hang; roast). 


[Mix] ingredients and keep overnight. Use leaven, salt, soda and warm water. 
Combine this with flour [dough]. The next day add flour to thicken. Combine 
again into a dough. Divide each chin [of dough] into two loaves. Put into a 
ch’ung and steam. (1, 49b) 


Compare Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 317. 

“ On _yuoga or _yubga, here transcribed as yen-tzu, literally, “fat bread,” see Doerfer, 
TMEN, IV, 211-212, and Perry, in Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, 
p. 629. The YSCY recipe is unmistakably for a Turkic yuvga, in spite of calling for 
Mongolian ingredients such as lily root (jha’ugasu[n]), méog mushrooms, and the finely 
cut up mutton (gma): 


Butter Skin Yubga 


Mutton, sheep’s fat, sheep’s tail, onions, prepared mandarin orange peel, sprout- 
ing ginger. (Cut up each finely. One can perhaps add jha’ugasu[n]. This is a 
kind of lily root.) 


[To] ingredients add spices, salt, and sauce and mix [everything] together uni- 
formly. Use vegetable oil, rice flour and [white wheat] flour, combine to make 
the skins. (1, 48a) 


Compare Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, pp. 314-5. The “sauce” 
called for here is probably not the expected soy sauce, but the “sheep’s liver sauce” 
called for in similar YSCY recipes (e.g. 1, 29a, 30a, 30b, 32a). 

*® On chizig see Doerfer, TMEN, III, pp. 2-3. The Chinese transcription, ch’- 
szu-ko is clearly chizig. The hst preceding ch%-szu-ko simply means “fine” and is not 
part of the transcription. Compare the text’s pai na-ba, “white” nabat (a kind of 
sugar). See Lao Yan-shuan, “Notes on non-Chinese terms in the Yiian imperial 
dietary compendium Yin-shan Cheng-yao,” The Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 39 (Oct. 1969), 399-416, p. 407. 

® On this name see Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 114. See 
also the discussion of the Chinese transcription of the name for this dish in Herbert 
Franke, “Additional notes on non-Chinese terms in the Yuan imperial dietary com- 
pendium Yin-shan Cheng-yao,” Zentralasiatische Studien, 4 (1970), 7-16. The first word 
is clearly Uighur Soyla, “a very thick porridge consisting mostly of rice, fat, carrots 
and meat.” See Henry Schwarz, An Uyghur-English Dictionary (Bellingham: Center for 
East Asian Studies, Western Washington University [East Asian Research Aids and 
Translations 3], 1992), 523. The second word is clearly toyyim, a word not in the 
Schwarz dictionary but in Kazakh meaning “abundance,” “profusion,” “satiation,” 
a derivative of toy, “feast.” 
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In addition to its many Turkic recipes, the text of the YSCY em- 
ploys Turkic expressions, including Turkicized versions of Arabic and 
Persian words freely. They include names for various liquors, boza 
“beer,” stirmd, “liquor,” in the YSCY “brandy,” and ingri, a variety of 
Qaragqojha Wine (YSCY, 3, 6b), and food stuffs, mdske (2, 9a), “fresh 
butter,” also “cream,” mastajh, “mastaki,” shajhimur, “rape turnip,” gatiq 
(2, 5b) “dried sour milk,”** gima, “finely chopped meat,”*° um-ash, 
also umach (1, 39b), round pieces of dough for soups, etc.,>! chép (1, 
30a, 31b etc.), “noodles to be rolled tightly in the hand,” and salma 
(1, 38b-39a), small, thin, “water polished (Chinese shui-hua)” soup 
noodles.”°? One YSCY dish (1, 48b) is called a shilén (Tu. from 
Mongolian) “soup,”°* while recipe directions call for the use of a 
Turkic gashig (2, 9a), “spoon,”*° and for cutting ingredients up like 
small Turkic coins, sashug (1, 27a etc.).°° 

Turkic culinary influence is thus pervasive in the YSCY and the 
CCPYSL (13, 17a-19b)°’ provides evidence that it was pervasive outside 
Yiian court circles as well. The latter text’s 12 “Muslim recipes,” for 
example, include another recipe for the popular tutum-ash, the oldest 
known recipe for a baklava, called giillach, one for a sweet bérek (Cha- 
karh pirdk), a Turkic halwa called baldy (“honeyed”), a recipe for Lungs 
Uighur Style, and a dry cooked stew called gavurma,*® made from a 


*” The YSCY incorrectly equates po-isao/boza, always a beer, usually fermented 
from millet (see Doerfer, TMEN, II, 337-341), with stirme, a liquor which is clearly 
a brandy there, although originally a wine. Hu Szu-hui was perhaps confused by 
the changing semantics of stirme. 

*8 On siirme see Doerfer, TMEN, III, 249-250 and in A. Caferoglu, Eski Uygur 
Tiirkgest sézligii (Istanbul: Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Basimevi, 1968), p. 214. 

*® This is Franke’s guess (Franke, “Additional Notes,” 11) but in my view he is 
quite correct. On gatig see Doerfer, TMEN, III, 374-5. 

5° See Franke, “Additional Notes,” 9. 

5! Chinese ma-ch?. See Doerfer, TMEN, II, 123-124. This may be a synonym 
for um-ash but the form is apparently not Uighur, indicating that Hu may have 
received his Turkic recipes from several sources. 

5°? The Chinese writing of this Turkic word, ch’ou-fen, “rolled noodles,” is an exam- 
ple of an intentional choice of characters which confer meaning as well as express 
sound in transcribing foreign words. The process for making these noodles is the 
same as that employed in making salma, see below in the text. 

53 On this noodle see Perry in Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 626. 

5 See YSCY, 1, 48a—-b, where a recipe calls for pirdk to be cooked in water, mak- 
ing a “soup” dish. See Lao, “Notes,” pp. 411-2. 

°° Transcribed into Chinese as a-ch’th, used to stir mdske. See Doerfer, TMEN, 
Ill, 390-1. 

6 See Franke, “Additional Notes,” p. 13. 

37 Reprinted in Shinoda Osamu and Tanaka Seiichi (eds.), Chijgoku Shokukei Sdsho, 
volume 1 (Tdkyd, 1972), pp. 330-366. 

58 On this word see Doerfer, TMEN, IV, 294. 
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sheep’s head, honey, nuts and other tasty ingredients. Other Turkic 
recipes appear elsewhere in the text. There are, for example, recipes 
for several other types of bdrek under their Chinese name chiieh-erh, 
“horn,” and a recipe for salma noodles. The recipe for chdkérh purdak 
also calls for another Turkic food as an ingredient, kiirshdk, a baked 
cake used as a filled that is a further development of the more simple, 
unbaked grain dish mentioned by Mahmid al-Kashghari.° 

In addition to purely Turkic content, the CCPYSL also includes 
recipes of Iranian or even Baghdadi origin, in most cases clearly 
modified with the Turkic palate in mind. These include a wheat- 
based halwa, not unlike that eaten by the Uighurs today, a similarly 
modified julapia, or fritter,°° a garisa, a thick meat (mutton) sauce pre- 
pared with wheat, a “sour soup” using locally available mume plums 
(Prunus mume), a straight adaptation of a traditional Iranian soup using 
prunes,®! and many recipes for sanbusak (including one for “thin rolled 
pancakes” translated below), in one case calling them by that name. 
From farther afield are a rich goresh-e meat sauce, and what is unmis- 
takably a form of bulgur. What other Turkic and common Islamic 
influence lies beneath seemingly Chinese-sounding recipes in other 
sections of the CCPYSL will have to await full evaluation of this most 
important text. 

While in many cases there has been a further adaptation of ‘Turkic 
or Iranian recipes to Chinese conditions (the bean paste of the guillach 
in place of probably what originally must have been a durum flour), 


5° In Mahmid al-Kashghari’s time hiirshdk was “a food made of millet grains 
boiled’ in water or milk and then buttered.” See Mahmid al-Kashghari, Diwant 
lugat-it-Tiirk terciimesi, Besin Atalay (ed.), 3 vols. (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi 
(Tark Dil Kurumu Yayimlan 521], 1985-6), I, 478. The kirshdk of the CCPYSL 
clearly represents a further development and has been baked into a dry cake to 
crumble and use as a filler, to absorb the honey. 

5° Compare the zoulbia in Najmieh Batmanglij, Food of Life, a Book of Ancient 
Persian and Modern Iranian Cooking and Ceremontes (Washington, DC: Mage Publishers, 
Inc., 1990), p. 194. 

51 Compare the recipe for “Sweet and Sour Soup” (Ash-e miveh) in Batmanglij, 
Food of Life, p. 32. 

8 The recipe is as follows (CCPYSL, 14, 40a): 


Making Wheat Yellow 


During the sixth month take wheat. Wash and remove floating participles. Put 
into water. Dry seven days in a hot sun. Change the water each morning. On 
the seventh day strain and remove the wheat. Dry and steam cook. Cover in 
a container. When it is yellow on top and dried out, make into a condiment 
for use. 
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what is interesting is how much the original spirit of Middle Eastern 
and Turkic foodmaking has not been violated. This fact implies, 
among other things, that the Chinese cooks of the time did not find 
such traditions all too foreign. The CCPYSL’s recipe for “water pol- 
ished” noodle, for example, the Chinese transcription/translation of 
Tu. salma, would not be out of place in an Ottoman or even modern 
Turkish cookbook:® 


Use the best quality flour. During the spring, the summer and the 
autumn use freshly drawn water. Add oil and salt. First mix together 
uniformly. When the flour becomes dough-like, gradually add water. 
Press together into balls. Use the hands to [press] open. Make into 
[flat] lumps. Then sprinkle with oil and water. Combine by kneading 
one or two hundred times. After doing this three or four times, the 
dough will be very soft, like a cake. With the dough placed on a table, 
use a rolling pin®™ and roll out more than a hundred times. If one 
does not have a rolling pin knead a hundred times with the hands. 
When the dough is ready, it can then be divided to make noodle 
fingernails. Put into recently cooled water. Soak for a couple of hours 
or so, waiting until the noodles are ready. Then put into the pot. [The 
noodles] will be ample and fine. Prepare them as one pleases. During 
the winter months soak the noodles in warm water. (18, 21b) 


Thus a Turkic-influenced Mongol-era cuisine of China is as well de- 
scribed in the CCPYSL as it is in the YSCY. It is also well described 
in texts from other parts of the former Mongolian world order, or 
associated regions, indicating that this cuisine was that of a Mongolian 
empire, not just of Mongol China. The fifteenth century Iraqi cook- 
book Kitab al-Tibakha, for example, includes recipes for Tutum-ash 
(tutmaj) and for salma, indicating that both foods were as popular 
in the West as they were in the East. In addition, there are other 


§§ Compare, for example, directions for dough processing given in Ayla Esen 
Algar, The Complete Book of Turkish Cooking (London and New York: Kegan Paul 
International, 1985), pp. 222-223. My colleague Olav Hekala, who has prepared 
many of the noodle and other dough recipes of Mongol-era cookbooks, notes that 
the doughs resulting from these manipulations are extremely thin and are in every 
respect an early fillo dough. 

* The Chinese term used here for rolling pin (so much is clear from the context), 
ao-p’eng, it can also be read niu-p’eng, is quite possibly a transcription of a foreign 
word and may be an attempt to represent some local form of the Modern Turkish 
word oklava (Kazakh ogtaw), a special rolling pin used by the Turks in making 
noodles. See Ayla Algar, Classical Turkish Cooking (New York: Harper Collins, 1991), 
p. 174. 

68 Charles Perry, “Kitab al-Tibakhah: A Fifteenth Century Cookbook,” Petits 
Propos Culinaires, 21 (Nov. 1985), pp. 17-22: 
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foods described in the YSCY and the CCPYSL which also became 
west Asian staples, presumably through the example of Mongol impe- 
rial cuisine. These include the pirdk/bérek first described in the four- 
teenth century Chinese sources, but later standard Ottoman and now 
modern Turkish cuisine, the CCPYSL’s giillach, which I suggest is a 
proto-baklava® not unlike the baklavas of Afghanistan and other 
parts of Central Asia, the fillo-covered yuvga (modern Turkish yufka) 
and the type of stew called kogurma (qavurma in Turkey).® Also a food 
clearly disseminated west by the Mongols, although probably origi- 
nally a Central Asian food, was the manty, now found almost universally 
in the Turkic world and, thanks to its popularity among the Ottomans 
(its invention is attributed to no less a personage than Mehmed the 
Conqueror), far beyond as well. 

But perhaps the most significance piece of evidence supporting the 
theory that the Mongols propagated a cuisine of their own, one which 
influenced the foodways of many other Asian cultures, is provided 
by the following recipe (interpreted by Charles Perry) from a Moghul- 


Salma: Dough is taken and twisted and cut in small pieces and struck like a 
coin with a finger, and it is cooked in water until done. Then yoghurt is put 
with it and meat is fried with onion for it and mint and garlic are put with it. 


Tutmaj: Dough is rolled out and cut and cooked in water until done. Yoghurt, 
mint and garlic and clarified butter and fried meat are put with it. (page 20) 


Tutmg is still a popular dish in the Middle East and is one of the earliest (pre- 
Ottoman) Turkic borrowings by a broader Middle Eastern food culture. See mod- 
ern recipes in Arto der Haroutunian, Middle Eastern Cookery (London: Pan, 1982), 
p. 80, and Claudia Roden, A Book of Middle Eastem Food (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
Penguin, 1970), p. 135. On the early popularity of the dish see also Algar, Classical 
Turkish Cooking, p. 5. On the history of Turkish food in general see also Semahat 
Arsel e¢ al., Timeless Tastes, Turkish Culinary Culture (Istanbul: Vehbi Koc Vakfi, 1996) 
(I am grateful to Mr. Arsel and to the English editor, Priscilla-Mary Isin, for sup- 
plying a review copy of this wonderful history and recipe book, whose publication 
was sponsored by the Divan Hotel). 

® The word baklava itself may be a Turkicized Mongolian, from the word that 
is bayla- in Classical Mongolian, with the basic meaning “tie, wrap up, tie up in 
bumbles, pile up. heap,” precisely what is involved in making giillach. Compare also 
Khalkha baglaa, “bale, bunch, bundle,” etc. Baklava is possible a Turkicized verbal 
form with the Turkic verbal ending -u(v) substituted for the Mongolian -x. 

87 See Vural Yigit, “Tiirk-Islam kiltiririin, gida bilim ve teknolojisinin gelismesine 
katkilari,” Proceedings of the II. International Congress on the History of Turkish and Islami 
Science and Technology, 3 volumes (Istanbul: I.T.U. Research Center of History of 
Science and Technology, 1986), I, 183-195, p. 186. 

8 Jbid., 185. 

® Conventional wisdom (e.g., Doerfer, TMEN, IV, 23-24) is to derive Central 
Asian manty/manta/mant, etc. from the Chinese. There is good reason for doing so. 
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era ceremonial book, the sixteenth century A’m-i Akbari, for a “Mongol” 
recipe (a shélen): 


1 lb meat 1/2 oz fresh ginger 
1/4 lb dried chickpeas 1 tsp minced garlic 
2 tsp salt 1 tsp pepper 

1 cup rice 1 tsp cinnamon 

2 oz butter 1 tsp cardamom 
half an onion 1/8 tsp clove 


A steamed bun called man-i’ou, also man-t’ou, later man-t’ou, “barbarian heads,” accord- 
ing to a tradition whereby Chu-ko Liang’s sacrificed mutton stomachs formed into 
“heads” with dough to propitiate a south Chinese river god who used to demand 
the real thing, Chu-ko Liang’s “heads” subsequently being reproduced by genera- 
tions of Chinese in bread, has been eaten since time immemorial in west and south 
China. See the tradition summarized in Murohashi Tetsuji, Da: kanwa jiten, 13 vol- 
umes (Taipei: Pei-i ch’u-pan-she, 1987), XII, 424a—b. But there are difficulties with 
this equation since the various forms of word manty (and the manty itself) are so 
well spread among Turkic-speakers and have such linguistic depth that some author- 
ities have rejected the proposed Chinese derivation of the word on these grounds 
alone (e.g., the Qazaq tilining qysqasha etimologiyalyg sézdegi, [Alma-Ata: Ghylym, 1966], 
pp. 142-3). A second problem is that the classic man-t’ou of China, as it is still eaten 
today, is an altogether different food from the Central Asian manty or, for that mat- 
ter, the man-t’ou of the YSCY and the CCPYSL. The south Chinese man-t’ou of today 
is never stuffed and is always a bread food. This also seems to have been true of 
the earliest forms of the man-t’ou (whatever we choose to believe about Chu-ko Liang 
and his imitation heads). The Central Asian manéy, on the other hand, like the man- 
You of the YSCY, is always stuffed and is quite often not a bread food at all. It can 
be a stuffed vegetable skin (YSCY, 1, 47b), or even an animal intestinal cavity 
breaded to hold in the juices, as is the case in a recipe given by late Yiian literatus 
and epicure Ni Tsan (Yiin-lin-t’ang yin-shih chih-tu chi, edited by Ch’iu P’ang-t’ung, 
[Pei-ching: Chung-kuo p’eng-jen ku-chi ts’ung-k’an, 1984], pp. 6-7). Recipes of this 
sort seem alien to China and more likely to be found in Iran or urban Central 
Asia. And this is probably their origin. In my view, the man-t’ou of the YSCY, the 
CCPYSL and of Ni Tsan’s cookbook are a relatively recent Central Asian intro- 
duction. They represent the Central Asian food now known as manty, etc. whose 
only link with the classic Chinese man-t’ou is a similarly sounding name which 
Chinese of the era elected to write with the same characters used for a purely 
Chinese food, the south Chinese man-t’ou. The word manty itself almost certainly 
derives from Middle Turkic yamata (or mamata), defined by Mahmid al-Kashghari as 
“dough smeared on fat chicken or meat so that the fat will not run out when the 
meat is roasted” (Perry, in Buell, Anderson, and Perry, A Soup for the Qan, p. 634; 
see also Mahmiid al-Kashghari, ed. Atalay, I, 445, where the reading is y?amata), 
precisely the use of the dough in the Ni Tsan example given above. Other deriva- 
tions are also possible, including one from the verbal root man-, “to gird oneself, 
put on a sash; to gird on a sword; dress,” also “dip, plunge into,” in this case 
“plunge into the steam and cook” (Mahmid al-Kashghari, ed. Atalay, II, 30). The 
word is also explainable as a derivative of the Indo-European loan word pan/nan, 
or in this case man (consonants such as m, b and p can be interchangeable accord- 
ing to phonological context in Turkic languages), i.e., “bread,” modified by the 
Turkic ending +/u-/ty, “with,” in this case serving as a diminutive, i.e. “little bread,” 
although this would: not explain the non-bread character of many manty. 
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Bring the meat to the boil in 5 cups of water with the salt; skim, add 
the chickpeas and cook for 1 1/2 hours, then add the rice and cook 
for another 1/2 hour, stirring from time to time and adding water as 
needed to keep a porridgy consistency. The onion and garlic would 
be fried with the spices and stirred in toward the end.” 


This recipe is unmistakably for the same kind of dish as the classic 
shilen of the YSCY, but with a few local refinements. If this really was 
what people in the sixteenth century thought was “Mongolian” food, 
then this food was no haphazard combination of foods but rather a 
specific and consistent cuisine. That it was, moreover, a Turkicized 
one is clearly suggested by other evidence suggested above. If Mongol 
rule promoted Turks as ethnic groups, they also seem to have pro- 
moted Turkic foods, or at least Turkicized foods through the preferred 
imperial usage as well. The many survivals of Mongol era foods in 
Ottoman and other West Asian cuisines is unquestionably indicative 
of the importance of the cultural transmissions involved. The impe- 
rial foods of the Mongol era may have been, in many cases, local 
Central Asian in origin, but it was the Mongols who assimilated 
them and made them into an international cuisine, the first truly 
world cuisine, associated with themselves, and with the Turks who 
were in the end the biggest gainers from their empire. 


7 Charles Perry, “A Mongolian Dish,” Petits Propos Culinatres, 19 (Mar. 1985), 
pp. 53-55. 
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APPENDIX 


The 12 “Muslim” Recipes of the CCPYSL (13, 17a-19b): 


1. Chakdrli pirék (“sweet boérek’’) 


Walnuts, two chin. (Remove the skins in warm water). Clean and dry. 
Put into a mortar and pulverize. Add one chin of cooked honey, one 
chin of roasted ch’ii-li-ch’e [kiirshak?| cakes, crushed in the hand. Combine 
three ingredients evenly. Work into small patties. Adjust consistency 
with roasted ch’ii-lti-ch’e cakes. Cover the stuffing with a dough skin. 
Knead into sanbusak shapes. Put into the oven, and cook until done 
stuck on the walls of the oven. 


2. Rolled Thin Pancakes 


Spread out thin wafers. Set out walnuts, pine nuts, peach kernels, hazel 
nuts, tender lotus seeds [Nelumbium speciosum], dried persimmons, lotus 
rhizome,” ginko fruits, prepared chestnuts, badam [Per: almonds]. Except 
for the yellow of the chestnuts, to be cut into strips, cut everything 
up finely. Combine with crystallized honey. Add pulverized lamb, 
ground ginger, salt, onions, and combine. Make the filling. Put into 
the thin wafers. Fry in oil. 


3. Kogurma 


Cook a sheep’s head. When it has been cooked to pieces, remove 
bones. Add chick peas to the original juice. Wait until the chickpeas 
are cooked soft and then add glutinous rice power to form a kogurma 
paste. Add butter, honey, pine nuts, wall nuts. Mix evenly. Serve. 


4. “Sour Soup” 


Wu-mei, the quantity does not matter, sugar, vinegar; boil [together] 
until well done. Remove the dregs and kernels and put into a sand 
pot. Add honey. Taste to see if the balance of sourness and sweetness 
is right. Add pulverized pine nuts, walnuts and cream. Boil. The wal- 
nuts will blacken from exposure to the wu-mei. For the broth use meat 
broth. Again adjust flavors. Serve together with cooked mutton ribs 
and knuckles, meat paddies and chick peas. 


| On the lotus and its various food products see Frederick J. Simoons, Food in 
China, A Cultural and Historical Inquiry (Boca Raton, Florida: CRC Press, 1991), pp. 
112-115. 
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5. Tutum-ash 


These are like “water-polished” noodles [i-e., salma]. Combine [ingre- 
dients] into small balls. Trim. Allow to soak up water. Work with the 
hand. Work into small thin cakes. Add to the pot and cook until done. 
Remove [from pot] when cakes have absorbed juice. Fry “sour meat.”” 
Eat as desired. 


6. Baldy 


One large cup of water; bring to a boil. Add a half chin of honey. 
Remove the froth. Use 6 hang of bean powder and blend into a paste. 
Put into a pot. Watch the consistency of the paste and add water. To 
cook [prepare] use a dish and sesame oil. Oil the pan. When it is 
ready baste with butter. Cut with a knife and eat. 


7. Halwa 


[Take] dried flour and roast. Spread out and roast again. Add honey. 
Add a little water and stir to form the halwa. Cut into slices. 


8. Giillach 


Mix evenly egg white, bean paste and cream [to make a dough]. 
Spread out [dough] and fry into thin pancakes. Use one layer of white 
powdered sugar, [ground] pine nuts and [ground] walnuts for each 
layer of pancake. Make three-four layers like this. Pour honey dis- 
solved in ghee [“Muslim oil”] over the top. Eat. 


9. Qoresh-e 


[Take] 20 chicken eggs. Break, mix evenly. Cut up finely 2 chin of 
mutton and add half a chin of fine spices,’ crushed onions 10 bulbs. 
Roast in sesame oil. Cook dry. Stir in egg white. Mix evenly. Use one 


” The CCPYSL does not specify how this meat is prepared. A basting with yogurt 
or sour cream would produced the desired effect. 

73 Most early Chinese cook books are vague about their spices, simply calling for 
them without further indication of what spices are intended. With the CCPYSL we 
are on firmer ground since the text includes two different spice combinations at the 
end of chiian 14 (40a-b), both showing Muslim influences in their choice of spices: 


Great Spice Combination for a Large (or the Imperial) Kitchen (made by pow- 
dering the following and forming it into pellets with cugmin dissolved in water.) 


[Processed] Stinking Elm (Ulmus Macrocarpa) pulp 

lesser galangal (Alpinia officinarum) 

long pepper (Piper longum) 

greater galangal (A/pinia galanga) 

grains-of-paradise (Amomum villosum and A. xanthioides) 
Szu-ch’uan pepper (Zanthoxylum simulans and Z. bungeanum) 
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cup of vinegar and a half cut of liquor, 2 lang of bean powder and 
make into a paste. Stir together again with the dried meat using egg 
white. Pour into a wine pot. Use bamboo cuticle to fasten the mouth. 
Add to boiling water. Cook until done. Wait until it is cold and break 
the pot. Cut into slices and eat after basting with butter and honey. 


10. Julapia 


Combine bean paste with flour. Make into a thick paste. Put into boil- 
ing oil to fry. When soft eat. A variety: The bean paste can perhaps 
be left out. Only use flour and sweet meats and form into a paste in 
cold water. Fry. 


11. Qarisa 


Take one bowl of wheat, pound. Remove the skins. [Take] 4-5 chin 
of beef or mutton and cut into slices. Cook together into a fine meat 
paste. Put into a bowl and spread out. Baste with rendered fat of 
sheep’s tail or sheep’s head oil. Serve with yellow roast buns. [Textual 
note:] Add pine nuts. 


12. “West of the River Lungs” 


Connect heart, sheep lungs, one set. Clean in water. Use 4 lang of 
bean paste and broth. Work into meat. Use 4 liang of flour and scal- 
lion juice. Work into meat. Honey, 3 Hang, half a chin of butter, pine 


dried ginger 

roasted cinnamon 

Zhira (shth-lo, Ar. “dill”) 

fennel 

Mandarin orange peel (peel of Citrus reticulata) 
apricot kernel (Prunus armeniaca) 


Quick Spice Combination for Flavoring (made by finely pounding the follow- 
ing and forming into small “pills” with water) 


makdunis (ma-ch’in, “Muslim celery,” i.e., parsley) 
black pepper 

fennel 

dried ginger 

cinnamon 

Szu-ch’uan pepper 


The first spice combination is of particular interest due to its use of processed stink- 
ing elm seeds (in Chinese, wu-1, made by drying and salting the seeds, then apply- 
ing a sour grain mash as a fermentation agent, see the CCPYSL, 14, 40b), as a very 
strongly flavored condiment. This fact, and the use of bread to form the spice pel- 
lets strongly suggests that this “major spice combination” has strong links with the 
murri tradition of the Arabic world. See Charles Perry, “Medieval Near Eastern 
Rotted Condiments,” Oxford Symposium 1987: Taste (1988). 
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nuts, walnuts--remove the skin and clean, pound with a 10 dang weight. 
Filter finely and remove dregs. Stir together and combine. Pour onto 
the lung. When covered completely, put into cooking pot. Cook until 
done, Put on the table in a Tatar [Ta-tan] plate.” First baste and 
marinate lung. Put the excess broth into sesame paste. Cook until 
done. Make into bounties.” 


A Note on Transcription 

In the text above and the notes a simplified system has been employed 
for technical reason in transcribing Middle Mongolian, medieval 
Turkic, Persian and Arabic. With a few exceptions, all diacritic marks 
have been omitted including indications of vowel length. “H” has been 
used after consonants to indicate voicing of “c” and “j” in Mongolian 
and Turkic. As much as possible forms are spelled consistently and 
usually according to some authority (Perry for medieval Turkic grain 
foods). All Chinese is transcribed according to the Wade-Giles system 
currently in use except that umlauts are indicated. European languages 
are spelled normally except for Modern Turkish references which 
have also been simplified. Those knowing the relevant languages will 
have no difficulty whatever in reconstructing the original forms. 


™ This is presumably the large serving plate known called tabag (from Ar. tabagq) 
by the Mongols, See the YSCY, 1, 47a. 

> Compare the very incomplete version of this recipe in the YSCY, 1, 42b where 
it is called “Tangut,” ie. ho-hsi Lungs. 
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a-ch’ih — Bay ar 
ao-peng Ht 


cheng-ping fi #f 

chi 

ch’i-ssu-ko & EB FF 

chi-tzu HE ¥ 

chien $& 

chin 

Cho-keng lu BiB BR 

Ch’ou-fen #8 4 

Chii-chia pi-yung shih-le 
Ji Be AS A BRR 

Chu-ko Liang #4 % 3% 

Ch’ii-lii-ch’e sh B 

chiian 

chiieh-erh #4 5 

ch’un p’an # ## 


ho #4 
Ho-hsi WW 
hsi 4f 
Hsi-hsia PU 


Hsin-chiang ff 3 

Hu Ssu-hi 42BE 
Aua-i int ER OR 
Hu J 


hang WW 
lung ff 


GLOSSARY 


223 


man-vou #3, @H, SH 


mo-ku # #& 
ma-chi & Z 
ma-ch’in & FF 


Ni Tsan ‘0 Bf 
Ning-hsia #@ HE 


Pai na-ba HMA 
pieh-lich fit 94 
po-tsao i #4 


sheng F 

shin-lo Fé 

shui-hua 7K # 

Shui-yiin chi KK BH 

Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an hsu-p’ien 
FY tb Be TB Se 

Ta-tan KE 

Wang Yiian-liang /E 70 

wei-hsiang R 

wu-i 


wu-mei fy tH 


yen-tzu # ¥ 
Yin-shan cheng-yao Kf iE 
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NOTES ON SHAMANS, FORTUNE-TELLERS AND 
YIN-YANG PRACTITIONERS AND CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION IN YUAN CHINA* 


EvizaBeTH ENpICOTT-WEST 


Introduction 


The political and religious influence of shamans among the Mongols 
has been traced back to the earliest literary monument of the 
Mongolian people—the Secret History of the Mongols (1228). Evidence 
of the persistence of the shamanic tradition among various groups 
of Mongols continues to be uncovered even today.' While the pur- 
pose of this essay will be to examine the continuing influence—par- 
ticularly political influence—of shamans, fortune-tellers, and Yin-yang 
experts throughout the period of the Yiian Dynasty, a few brief com- 
ments on shamans in the Secret History are perhaps in order. 
Interestingly, the most common word for “shaman” in Mongolian, 
be, does indeed appear in the Secret History, but not in any of the 
passages of the text that refer to K6kéchu Teb Tenggeri, the notorious 
shaman whom Chinggis Khan (upon his wife’s advice) ordered put 
to death. Nonetheless, the linear, word-for-word Chinese translation 
of the Secret History (embedded in the text) identifies Teb Tenggeri 
as a “shaman’s title” (wu-ming).? Indeed, Walther Heissig has already 
pointed out that nowhere in the Secret History is it specifically stated 
that Teb Tenggeri was a shaman; his title, translated by Heissig as 
“the fully heavenly,” has led to the assumption that he was a shaman.’ 


* The author would like to acknowledge the helpful advice of the following schol- 
ars in preparing this article: Professors Thomas T. Allsen, Yiian-chu Lam, F.W. 
Mote, and Veronika Veit. The late Professor Francis W. Cleaves generously shared 
his insights on the topic of shamanism, and this article is dedicated to his mem- 
ory. Any errors that remain must be credited to the author alone. 

' See, for instance, Caroline Humphrey, Karl Marx Collective. Economy, Society and 
Religion in a Siberian Collective Farm (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 402-417. For a brief dis- 
cussion of shamanistic survivals in contemporary Inner Asia, see V.N. Basilov, 
Izbranniki dukhov (Moscow, 1984), pp. 204-207. 

2 See The Secret History of the Mongols 244 and 245, for instance. 

3 See W. Heissig, “Shaman Myth and Clan-Epic,” in Shamanism in Eurasia, ed. 
Mihaly Hoppal (Gottingen, 1984), Part 2, p. 319. 
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Other translations of the epithet Teb Tenggeri include “Lord Cunning” 
and “The Very Divine.’ 

It is clear that throughout the Yiian period, shamans continued 
to play an important ritual role at the court of the imperial Mongols. 
The Yiian dynastic history (Yiéan shh) in fact includes a section enti- 
tled “Dynastic customs and old rituals” (kuo-su chiu-l), much of which 
is devoted to descriptions of shamans presiding over seasonal cere- 
monies.° Yet what can be said of the political role of shamans and 
other sorts of spiritual advisers at the courts of the Mongolian rulers 
in China? The evidence, as sketched below in this essay, points to 
a lasting political influence, and yet also suggests that, when per- 
ceived as operating outside of civil administrative control, such peo- 
ple were subject to government sanctioned suppression. This theme 
in Mongolian history—the powerful shaman who oversteps his author- 
ity——a theme that appears in the Secret History of the Mongols with Teb 
Tenggeri—continued to be played out throughout the Yiian period. 
The only change is in the cast of characters: the ranks of shamans 
are joined by fortune-tellers and Yin-yang experts as advisers to khans 
and imperial princes. 

By way of a final introductory note, this article will not attempt 
to compare or differentiate Mongolian and Chinese shamanistic beliefs 
and practices, a herculean task of classification already undertaken 
by, for instance, Mircea Eliade in his book Shamanism.’ Clearly, how- 
ever, Mongolian shamanism was not totally alien in the Yiian Chinese 
context. As Joseph Needham has pointed out, Chinese shamanistic 
practices by this time had “fused imperceptibly with the numerous 
pseudo-sciences (divination, astrology, fate-calculation, geomancy, 
oneiromancy, etc.).”’ Mongolian shamanism and Chinese Yin-yang 


* For two different interpretations of the exact meaning of the epithet Teb Teng- 
geri, See Francis Woodman Cleaves, “Teb Tenggeri,” Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher 39 (1967), 
pp. 248-260; and Igor de Rachewiltz, “The Secret History of the Mongols: chapter 
ten,” Papers on Far Eastern History, 26 (Sept., 1982), pp. 75-76. De Rachewiltz translates 
Teb Tenggeri as “The Very Divine,” while Cleaves translates it as “Lord Cunning.” 

5 See Sung Lien et al, Yiian shih (Peking, 1976) 77:1923-1926. This section has 
been translated into German by Paul Ratchnevsky, “Uber den mongolischen Kult 
am Hofe der Grosskhane in China,” in Mongohan Studies, ed. Louis Ligeti (Amsterdam, 
1970), pp. 417-443. Yuan shih will hereafter be abbreviated as YS. 

6 For a discussion of shamanic techniques in Chinese history, see Mircea Eliade, 
Shamanism. Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy, trans. from the French by Willard R. Trask 
(Princeton, 1974), pp. 447-461. 

7 Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, Vol. Il, History of Scientific Thought 
(Cambridge, 1956), p. 139. 
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beliefs and practices very likely complemented one another and par- 
tially blended in the Yiian period, thus creating even greater problems 
of imperial control from Qubilai’s reign onward. 


The Situation before Qubilai’s Reign 


The Mongols’ reliance upon experts in divination was noted by many 
foreign travellers and historians of the thirteenth century. For instance, 
the Armenian historian Kirakos of Ganjak, writing around 1241, in 
his chapter on the customs of the Mongols notes their dependence 
upon such experts:’ “Furthermore, their women were sorceresses 
and prophesied all things, and without the command of their sor- 
cerers and magicians they did not go upon a journey in any direction, 
unless they commanded it.” 

In fact, a prominent female political adviser of the regent Toregene 
was accused by political opponents of sorcery. This was the notorious 
Fatima, a female servant of Ogédei’s widow, the regent Téregene. 
Fatima was accused of sorcery and in particular of bewitching Kédon, 
Gityiik Qa’an’s brother,’ who, it is said, died as a result of Fatima’s 
magic. As Qa’an, Giiyiik (r. 1246-48) extradited Fatima from his 
mother Téregene’s household and had Fatima tortured and executed 
by a rather gruesome process. Everyone connected with Fatima was 
also put to death. 

Giiytik Qa’an’s widow, Oghul Ghaimish, herself became the tar- 
get of her enemies’ accusation that she was a sorceress. It seems that 
among the mid-thirteenth century Mongols, as among other peoples 
in various eras and locales, one of the handiest means to dispose of 
a political foe was to level the accusation of sorcery or witchcraft. 
Méngke Qa’an, who, as we shall see shortly, surrounded himself with 
all sorts of shamans and prognosticators, accused Oghul Ghaimish of 
witchcraft. In the words of William of Rubruck, the Franciscan friar 


8 John Andrew Boyle, “Kirakos of Ganjak on the Mongols,” C47, 8 (1963), 208 
[reprinted in Boyle, The Mongol World Empire 1206-1370 (London, 1977)]. 

° Kédén, whose name is spelled Kéten by the Persian historian Juwayni, was 
the brother of Giiyiik, not, as Morris Rossabi writes, his cousin. See Morris Rossabi, 
“Khubilai Khan and the women in his family,” in Studia Sino-Mongolica. Festschrift 
Sir Herbert Franke, ed. Wolfgang Bauer (Wiesbaden, 1979), p. 165. On Kédén as 
brother of Giiytik, see Louis Hambis, Le chapitre CVI du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), 
p. 71. For Juwayni’s account of Fatima, see John Andrew Boyle (tr.), The History of 
the World-Conquerer (Manchester, 1958), I, pp. 243-246. 
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who visited Qaraqorum during Mongke’s reign, “Mangu [Méngke] 
told me with his own lips that Camus [Oghul Ghaimish] was the 
worst of witches, and that with her sorcery she has destroyed her 
entire family.”'° Oghul Ghaimish clearly was executed because of 
her opposition to Méngke. 

As for the situation at Méngke’s court, both the Ytian dynastic his- 
tory and William of Rubruck testify to the numbers and immense 
influence of shamans (wu-hst) and fortune-tellers (pu-shih) in the service 
of the Qa’an. As the Yiian shih reports, by 1253 there were so many 
shamans and fortune-tellers at Méngke’s court that the Qa’an appointed 
two officials (with Mongolian names) to manage all of them.” 


In the twelfth moon of the second year of Mongke’s reign (January 
2-30, 1253), A-hu-ch’a (Aghucha)’? was appointed to take charge of 
sacrifices (chi-ssu), shamans who were skilled in healing (c-wu), and for- 
tune-tellers (pu-shih). A-la pu-hua (Ala[gh] Bukha)!? assisted him. 


The very last lines of Méngke’s annals in the Yuan shth are devoted 
mainly to praising the late emperor’s personal qualities, and espe- 
cially his attentiveness to government business. These lines also con- 
tain, however, overt criticism of Méngke’s dependence upon shamans 
and fortune-tellers as government advisers:'* “Yet, he very much 
believed in the art of shamans and fortune-tellers (wu-hst pu-shth chth 
shu), and before he took any actions he had to consult them faith- 
fully first; scarcely a day went by [without his consulting them], and 
he himself never wearied of them.” 

William of Rubruck’s writings corroborate the Chinese sources. 
On his way to Mongke’s residence, William witnessed the following:’° 


'0 Peter Jackson, (tr. and ed.) with David Morgan, The Mission of Friar Wilham of 
Rubruck. His Journey to the Court of the Great Khan Méngke 1253-1255 (London, 1990), 
p. 249. On Méngke’s purge of his opponents and the show trials that ensued, see 
Thomas T. Allsen, Mongol Imperialism. The Policies of the Grand Qan Méngke in China, 
Russia, and the Islamic Lands, 1251-1259 (Berkeley, 1987), pp. 32-35. 

"YS, 3:46. 

2 This is the only mention of A-hu-ch’a in the Yiian shth, according to the Yiian 
shih jen-ming so-yin (Peking, 1982). The word aghucha in Mongolian means “an animal’s 
back or rump.” 

'3 According to the Yiian shih jen-ming so-yin, there are eight separate A-la pu-hua 
in the Yiian shih. The index editors believe that this A-la pu-hua is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the Yiian shih. For the Mongolian name Alagh, see Secret History, 149, 
A-la has been reconstructed as “‘Ala[q] by Paul Pelliot and Louis Hambis,” Histozre 
des Campagnes de Gengis Khan (Leiden, 1951), p. 149. 

4 YS, 3:54. 

'S Jackson, William of Rubruck, pp. 192-193. 
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While we were on our way in, an attendant emerged carrying some 
sheep’s shoulder-blades, charred until they were as black as coal. I was 
extremely curious as to what he was doing with them, and when I 
later enquired about it I learned that [the Chan] does nothing in the 
world unless he has first consulted these bones, with the result that he 
does not allow a man to enter his residence without previous refer- 
ence to the bone. 


Friar William also gives a fairly detailed description of how Méngke 
deciphered the lines of the burned bones. In addition, William has 
much to say of the influential “soothsayers” who surrounded Méngke:'® 
“There are many of them, and they always have a chief, a sort of 
pontiff, who regularly sets up his quarters in front of Mangu Chan’s 
principal dwelling, at a stone’s throw’s distance.” William describes 
the soothsayers as being “familiar with astronomy.” Most impor- 
tantly, the soothsayers had the power to declare whether engaging 
in battle on a particular day would end in a favorable or unfavor- 
able outcome. 

This information on Mongke in both the Yiian shth and in William of 
Rubruck only reinforces the notion that shamans and their fortune- 
telling colleagues exerted enormous influence upon the daily doings 
of the thirteenth-century Mongols. The acceding to (and occasional 
revolt against) shamanic power is of course well documented in the 
Secret History of the Mongols in the persona of Kékéchu Teb Tenggeri 
(as discussed above). Shamanic influence was still to be reckoned 
with in Moéngke’s time. As we shall see in the following section, 
Qubilai’s court was less welcoming towards fortune-tellers and their 
kith. Qubilai’s response to the abundance of such advisers many of 
whom must have been left over from Méngke’s reign was to incor- 
porate the capable ones into his newly-emerging bureaucracy and 
to persecute those perceived as mere trouble-makers and charlatans. 


The Situation under Qubilai (r. 1260-1294) and his Successors 


In Marco Polo’s account of the workings of Qubilai’s court, astrologers 
played an undeniably influential role: they advised the Khan on the 
outcome of battles and on the placement of the capital city of Khan- 
balik (Ta-tu), and they predicted thunderstorms, earthquakes, other 


16 Jackson, William of Rubruck, p. 240. 
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natural disasters, and rebellions.'? Marco Polo estimated that in the 
capital there were about 5,000 astrologers and diviners of various 
backgrounds—Christian, Saracen, and Cataian—and all were provided 
for by Qubilai.'* In fact, in Yiian shth 203, we may find the biogra- 
phy of one such adviser to Qubilai, a Chinese expert in astronom- 
ical, calendrical, and divination affairs by the name of Chin Te-chin.!% 
Thus, it is clear that such people did not disappear with the end of 
Mongke’s reign. 

Yet it is also clear that starting with the later years of Qubilai’s 
reign a variety of imperial decrees was issued to control the range 
of activities of fortune-tellers. As we shall see below, several prohi- 
bitions preserved in the Yiian shih and the Yiian tien-chang (“Institutions 
of the Yiian Dynasty,” compiled 1320-1322) were issued starting in 
the 1290’s warning Yin-yang people, i.e., fortune-tellers or astrologers, 
not to travel to the households of the imperial princes and other 
imperial family members, apparently because they were suspected of 
stirring up trouble by predicting unwelcome events. It is likely that 
Yin-yang practitioners and other sorts of fortune-tellers were less influen- 
tial at Qubilai’s court than at Mongke’s, and thus they gravitated to 
the courts of the imperial princes where their advice was more wel- 
come. We shall also see that a clear distinction was made between 
government-sanctioned Y7n-yang instructors, who were acceptable, and 
the non-authorized practitioners whose activities were condemned. 

As early as 1291, Yin-yang practitioners were reported to be caus- 
ing trouble in the households of imperial princes, and their presence 
in those households was prohibited.” In 1295, during the reign of 
Temiir (the Emperor Ch’eng-tsung, r. 1294-1307), the Yiian shih 
records the following:*! “In each route (Ju) there was established a 
Yin-yang instructor (Yin-yang chiao-shou); as before, prohibit Yin-yang 
people (Yin-yang jen) from travelling to the residences of the imper- 
ial princes (chu-wang) and the imperial sons-in-law (fu-ma).” 

The institution of Yin-yang instructors was a part of Qubilai’s effort 


'7 See A.C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, Marco Polo: The Description of the World (London, 
1938), I, 196, 212. 

'8 Moule and Pelliot, Marco Polo, 1, 252. 

'9 YS, 203:4538-9. 

20 See Ta-Yiian sheng-cheng kuo-ch’ao tien-chang (Taipei, 1976 reprint of the Yiian 
ed.), 32:9a. This passage is fully translated below on p. 9. This source will here- 
after be cited as YTC. 

2 YS, 18:392. 
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to bureaucratize, and thereby control, the numerous practitioners of 
Yin-yang. In 1291, Yin-yang schools (Yin-yang hsiieh) were first established 
in the routes; each route was assigned an instructor.” There was a 
capital examination for those students who excelled in magic and 
divination and whose names were reported to the provincial author- 
ities. The most talented were appointed to serve in the Bureau of 
Astronomy (Ssu-t’en-t’ai)."3 In fact, among the sub-officials listed as 
serving in the Bureau of Astronomy was one Yin-yang kuan-kou.™ In 
the Yen-yu reign period (1314-1320), Yin-yang instructors were ap- 
pointed in all the routes, prefectures (fu), and subprefectures (chou). 
All Yin-yang people were supposed to be under the jurisdiction of 
such Yin-yang instructors, who in turn were subordinate to the 
Astrological Commission (T°ai-shih yuan).> In the foregoing descrip- 
tion, one can easily perceive the attempt by the Yiian government 
to incorporate these fortune-tellers into local, regional, and capital- 
based agencies which would hypothetically exert some measure of 
control over their activities. 

Most troublesome to the Yiian government were the meddlesome 
activities of Yin-yang practitioners who maintained unauthorized con- 
tacts with imperial family members. In the usual multi-layered doc- 
umentation style of the Yiian ten-chang, we come across the following 
set of documents: 


In the first year of the Chih-ta [reign period:1308], the Chiang-che 
Regional Secretariat (hsing-sheng) received the communique (ézu) of the 
Central Secretariat (Chung-shu-sheng) and the report (ch’eng) of the Academy 
of Scholarly Worthies (Chi-hsien yuan) [which stated]: 


See YS, 81:2034. See also Ytian-chu Lam, “The First Chapter of the ‘Treatise 
on Selection and Recommendation’ for the Civil Service in the Yiian shih,” (unpub- 
lished ms., 1984), pp. 115-116, 136. Charles O. Hucker in his A Dictionary of Official 
Titles in Imperial China (Stanford, 1985), p. 583, defines Yin-yang hstich as follows: “Yin- 
yang School, a training unit in geomancy; from Ming if not earlier, established under 
the authorization of local units of territorial administration but without state subsi- 
dies, to train practitioners of geomancy and similar arts; in Ch’ing the nominal 
Principal (cheng-shu) at the Prefecture (fu) level was in fact supervisor of local for- 
tune-tellers, entertainers, women dentists, midwives, etc., as a kind of licenser and 
inspector.” As YS, 81:2034 reports, Yin-yang schools in fact were established in the 
Yiian period. 

3 According to Hucker, Dictionary, p. 457, the Bureau of Astronomy was first 
created in the T’ang Dynasty and was responsible for astronomical observations. 

%* YS, 90:2297. 

*° The Astrological Commission, a Yiian innovation, prepared and distributed 
the official state calendar. See Hucker, Dictionary, p. 482. 

%® YTC, 32:9a. 
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On the fourteenth day of the tenth moon of the eleventh year of 
the Ta-te [reign period: November 9, 1307], we respectfully received 
the imperial decree (sheng-chih) [which stated]: 

“From this time onward, Yin-yang masters (fa-shth) are prohibited 
from going to [the residences of] imperial princes (chu-wang) and 
imperial sons-in-law (fu-ma). If such people go, let them be pun- 
ished by death.” “Respect this.” 

Moreover, in the sixth moon of the 28th year of the Chih-yuan 
[reign period: June 28-—July 26, 1291], we respectfully received the 
report (ch’eng) of A-lu-hun sa Arghun Sari[gh]?’ [which stated]: 

“In an excerpt of a translation from a Mongolian-language doc- 
ument, Hsiang-shan”® said: 

‘*WVice-director (shao-chien) Le? memorialized [as follows]: 

***At [the court of] Nai-yen (Nayan),?° a person with the family 
name Ho, a skilled practitioner of Yin-yang, spoke evil words. Last 
year when he was brought to [the court of] Nayan, that person was 
killed. At present, that type of skilled practitioner of Yin-yang should 
be prohibited from contacting imperial sons-in-law, great princes, 
and others, no matter who. In Han-erh and Man-tzu lands [i.e., 
northern and southern Chinese territories],*' the officials in each 
route should carefully enumerate the number of skilled practitoners 
of Yin-yang....2”’”?” 


This series of imbedded documents reveals inier aha that visits by 
Yin-yang people to imperial relatives were considered enough of a 
threat that violators were subject to the death penalty, and that such 
visits continued to be a problem in the years after Qubilai’s reign. 
Unfortunately we can only speculate about the “evil words” spoken 
by the Yin-yang practitioner named Ho. 

We can do more than speculate, however, concerning the ethnic 


27 This is, I believe, A-lu-hun sa-li, a prominent Uighur who served the Yiian 
court. He lived from 1245-1307. The date of this report falls in the period when 
Arghun Sari[gh] was serving as minister (p’ing-chang cheng-shth). See YS, 130:3176. 
On the name Arghun, see Hambis, Yuan che, p. 91, note 3. On the name Sari[gh], 
see V.M. Nadeliaev et al. (eds.), Drevnetiurksku slovar’ (Leningrad, 1969), p. 488, where 
sariy is registered meaning “yellow.” 

*® There are, apparently, four different Hsiang-shan in the Yiian shih, according 
to the Yiian shih jen-ming so-yin. The biographical data on each of these individ- 
uals is so meagre as to make impossible a valid identification of the Hsiang-shan 
in this text. 

2° T have located no information on vice-director Le. 

%© This most likely is Prince Nayan, descendant of Belgiitei; certainly it cannot 
be the Prince Nayan who revolted in 1287 and died the same year. See Hambis, 
Yuan che, p. 40, note 16; p. 48; p. 49, note 10. 

3! On the term Man-tzu, see Paul Ratchnevsky, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1972), 
Il, 63, note 2. 
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background of some of these Yin-yang practitioners who travelled to 
the courts of imperial relatives. An imperial decree dated December 31, 
1311 states:% 


As for Han-erh [Northern Chinese, Khitan, Jurchen] and Hui-hui 
[Muslim] Yin-yang people, let them be prohibited from going to and 
communicating with the imperial princes (chu-wang), imperial sons (chu- 
tzu), imperial daughters (kung-chu), and high officials. Send down a writ- 
ten document prohibiting this. 


Another example of Yin-yang people with Hui-hui names occurs in 
a passage in Yiian tien-chang 57 where it is reported that “the Yin- 
yang people Hu-sa-mu-ting (Husam al-Din) and Mai-chu-ting (Majd 
al-Din)” were killed by Hiilegii, the Il-Khan of Persia (Hsii-lieh Ta- 
wang: Prince Hiile[’ii], sixth son of Tolui) because the two had “har- 
bored evil intentions.” This passage also provides us with another 
instance of Yin-yang practitioners being put to death by a member 
of the Mongolian imperial family.** 

Also, among the sub-officials listed under the Directorate of Muslim 
Astronomy (the Hui-hui ssu-t’en chien) were 18 Yin-yang people (Yin- 
yang jen), who may very well have been Muslim, though this is not 
ascertainable.* 

The persistence of this perceived threat well beyond Qubilai’s reign 
is underscored by the repetition of prohibitions against Yin-yang prac- 
titioners and fortune-tellers (pu-shth) entering the residences of im- 
perial princes and high officials in 1332 and again in 1334 when 
Yin-yang people were warned against fortune-telling among imperial 
family members.* It is clear that Yin-yang practitioners and other 
sorts of fortune-tellers were less influential at the courts of Qubilai 
and his successors than they had been at Méngke’s court, and thus 
they gravitated to the courts of the imperial princes where their 
advice was more welcome. Given the history of coups and attempted 
coups in the Yiian period, however, it is no wonder that the Yiian 


% YTC, 32:9b. The same document with one minor difference in wording appears 
in T’ung-chih tiao-ko (Hang-chou, 1986), 28:317. This source will hereafter be cited 
as TCTK: 

33 | am indebted to Professor Francis W. Cleaves for sharing with me his as yet 
unpublished translation of this passage from YTC, 57:lla~11b. On Hsii-lieh as the 
Chinese transliteration of Hiile[’ii] or Hiilegii, see Hambis, Yuan che, pp. 88-89. 
Further information on the two Yin-yang people has been impossible to locate. 

4 YS, 90:2297. 

3 See YS, 36:805, and YS, 38:823. 
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emperors attempted to restrict the presence of such a potentially 
rabble-rousing group among imperial relatives. 

The Yiian period of course was not unique in the overall history 
of Chinese dynasties’ attempts at controlling or suppressing both sha- 
manism and Yin-yang experts. As Joseph Needham has pointed out, 
the exclusion of shamans from state sacrifices and rituals began well 
before the T’ang period; “[i]n the Sung they [shamans or wu] were 
definitely persecuted by governors and prefects, and down to the 
end of the Ching provisions against sorcerers and wizards remained 
in the Penal Code.”*° As Needham also points out, shamanism, in 
spite of suffering suppression, was reinfused periodically by “fresh 
waves of primitive religion from the north,”®’ i.e., during the con- 
quest dynasties of Liao, Chin, and Yiian. 

In fact, there is a striking similarity——at least in superficial terms— 
between the activities of the followers of Tsou Yen’s Yin-yang school, 
which originated in the State of Ch’i in the late Warring States era 
and remained influential in the Ch’in and Han periods, and the Yin- 
yang practitioners of the Yiian period. The early Yin-yang experts 
visited rulers’ courts to impart what Needham refers to as “the half- 
scientific, half-political doctrine with which the Naturalists [1.e., the 
Yin-yang experts] were able to frighten the feudal lords.” Posses- 
sing what they deemed to be information about the cyclical move- 
ments of destiny, these early Yin-yang people sought roles as court 
advisers. Similarly in the Ytian period, the Yin-yang experts were 
attempting to carve out niches for themselves at the courts of the 
imperial princes. Among an Inner Asian people such as the Mongols, 
one might think that the Yin-yang people would have found a more 
generous reception for their prognostications, but the Yuan impe- 
rial government in the end proved to have much in common with 
indigenous Chinese dynasties in their overarching concern with sup- 
pressing the purveyors of heterodox, and potentially rebellious, infor- 
mation and advice. 

The Yiian government’s concern about roving fortune-tellers was 
matched by its worry about heterodox texts. Apparently Yin-yang texts 


36 Needham, Science and Civilisation, U1, 137. 

37 Needham, Science and Civilisation, I, 138. 

38 Needham, Science and Civilisation, II, 238. On Tsou Yen’s Yin-yang school, see 
also Kung-chuan Hsiao, A History of Chinese Political Thought. Vol. 1. From the Beginnings 
to the Sixth Century a.p., tr. F.W. Mote (Princeton, 1979), pp. 61-65. 
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were considered as dangerous as weapons in the wrong hands, as 
this excerpt from the Yiian shih monograph on punishments (hsing-fa 
chih) relates:*° 


As for those who are in charge of criminal affairs, if they improperly 
allow prisoners in detention to drink and gamble, or allow someone 
to bring in a knife, or paper and brush, or Yin-yang writings to [the 
place of detention], they shall be punished. 


A longer excerpt from the “prohibitions” (chin-ling) section of the 
monograph on punishments includes the following regulations con- 
cerning Yin-yang people and others suspected of deviant activities: 


Whoever dares secretly to keep prohibited books on astrology (¢ten- 
wen) and divination (t’u-ch’an) of the Yin-yang school (chia) will be pun- 
ished. It is forbidden the Yin-yang School to fabricate books of divination; 
it is forbidden the Buddhist and Taoist Schools privately to compose 
canonical texts (ching-wen), and in all cases it is forbidden to mislead 
the people by pernicious talk (Asieh-shuo) and heterodox doctrines (éso- 
tao). Those who break the law will face grave punishment. As for those 
who reside in a monastery or temple, the punishment shall extend to 
its superior; as for those who live outside, the local authorities ( yu-ssu) 
shall investigate them. As for those who speak falsely about prohibited 
books, they shall be exiled. It is prohibited followers of the Yin-yang 
School and their sort to poison people’s minds by making sacrifices 
to the stars by lantern light. Whoever falsely speaks of the movement 
of a star as a portent of calamity or good luck shall be beaten 107 
times with the heavy stick. All Yin-yang masters (fa-shih) are forbidden 
to enter without authorization the homes of imperial princes, impe- 
rial princesses, or imperial sons-in-law. It is forbidden to practice phys- 
iognomy (hsiang-fa), the writing of charms (shu-fu), and hydromancy 
(chou-shui) by means of Yin-yang [methods], and in all cases heterodox 
arts and deluding the people by making them hope to achieve advance- 
ment in office are forbidden. Whoever breaks this law will be punished. 


Under the heading “Writings and Sayings of Sorcery” (yao-shu_yao- 
yen),*' the Tung-chih tiao-ko (“Code of Comprehensive Institutions”; 


%® YS, 103:2635; this passage is translated by P. Ratchnevsky in volume one of 
his Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. 343. My translation differs a bit from that of 
Ratchnevsky. 

YS, 105:2684; I follow Ratchnevsky’s translation in volume four of his Un code 
des Yuan (Paris, 1985), pp. 359-362, with a few minor changes. 

“| Philip Kuhn has translated this term as it appears in Ch’ing period statutes 
as “books or sayings of sorcery.” See Philip A. Kuhn, Soulstealers. The Chinese Sorcery 
Scare of 1768 (Cambridge, 1990), p. 87. Kuhn notes in his discussion of various 
Chinese terms depicting aspects of sorcery that “[t]here exists no comprehensive 
study of Chinese sorcery in any language.” Soulstealers, p. 96. 
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compiled in 1321) contains a report (ch’eng) of the Central Secretariat 
and Censorate dated 1314;” this report gives a fairly detailed picture 
of one case of heterodox writings: 


Ch’en Hsing-tsu* of Mien-yang Prefecture (/u)** reported: 
“The wife of Fu Wan-i, A-li, hired someone to copy out a heav- 
enly text, in which it was written that this year there would be land- 
slides and earthquakes and that people would perish in great numbers. 
They arrested them all even down to the person who printed the 
work, Li Hsing-yii, and others. They obtained in full their confes- 
sions; they were pardoned by imperial amnesty.” 
The Board of Punishments (Hsing-pu) determined [the following]: 

“As for the baseless text that was printed, probably because they 
are interested in fame, the followers of Buddhism and Taoism do 
not behave in a disciplined manner and they often compose sayings 
of sorcery (_yao-yen), give away lucky charms and water (fu-shui), con- 
spire for money and objects, and falsely mislead the people; the con- 
sequences are not insignificant. It would be appropriate to enact 
restrictions uniformly. If there is this sort of law-breaking, the penal- 
ties should extend to the heads of the monasteries and temples; [but] 
as for those who do not live in monasteries and temples, but roam 
in all directions, the kind who unrestrainedly make heterodox state- 
ments, order the officials of locales in which such people are found 
to increase their surveillance.” 


There are several prohibitions against the activities of so-called yao- 
jen or sorcerers scattered throughout the Yiian shih; some of these peo- 
ple are accused of transmitting heterodox texts while others seem to 
have simply been rebels. The following excerpts from the Yiian shih 
are typical: . 


T’ien Yii* spoke words of sorcery (yao-yen); there was a government 
decree (ch’th) reducing the death penalty for him to exile to a distant 
location. [Date: April 28, 1268]* 


In Chi-nan Wang Pao-ho*’ misled the people through sayings of sor- 
cery (_yao-yen), and he plotted rebellion; there was a government decree 
(chh) ordering the execution of the five chief wrong-doers, and the 
others were not punished. [Date: July 12, 1268]* 


® TCTK, 28:315-316. 

*8 Ch’en Hsing-tsu is not listed in the Yiian shih index; he and the others named 
in this report cannot be identified at this time. 

“* Mien-yang fu was in the Ho-nan Regional Secretariat (Hsing-sheng). 

** There is no further biographical information on this person in the Yiian shih. 

© YS, 6:118. 

*’ There is no further biographical information on this person in the Yiian shih. 

® YS, 6:118. 
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The sorcerer (yao-jen) Meng Ch’ung* was found to be plotting to usurp 
authority; together with his gang of 13 he was executed. [Date: April 
22, 1295] 


Such sorcerers were considered more than just a harmless nuisance 
in apparently every period of Chinese history, and thus there is noth- 
ing uniquely Yiian about them.*! But it is worth pointing out that 
in spite of the religious tolerance with which the ruling Mongols of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are often credited, Yiian gov- 
ernment administrators were not in the least tolerant of heterodox 
texts or speech, since they could (and did) incite rebellion. In this 
case, the interests of the Mongolian Yiian civil administration coin- 
cided with the interests of virtually all administrations throughout 
China’s history: keeping law and order in the empire. 

Another dimension of the Yiian government’s concern with individ- 
uals engaged in divination or sorcery comes to light when we exam- 
ine their connection with eunuchs at the court. First of all, it is clear 
that by the early fourteenth century, the status of Yin-yang experts 
had greatly deteriorated, if we are to judge by a decree of 1308 
which grouped Y2n-yang people with eunuchs and other socially sus- 
pect groups: “All eunuchs (ner-shth), physicians (¢’ai-z), Yin-yang [ people], 
and musicians (yuehzyen) must not become involved [in the affairs of | 
regularly appointed officials or officials of nominal rank (ch’ang-hstian 
san-kuan).”°? In 1331, the Board of Punishments was ordered by im- 
perial decree to investigate the matter of a eunuch (nei-shth) with the 
Mongolian name Sa-li pu-hua (Sari[gh] Buqa) practicing some form 
of shamanistic sorcery (wu-ku), the nature of which is left unde- 
scribed.*? I have dealt elsewhere with the not uncommon occurrence 
in Yiian period Chinese and Korean sources of eunuchs with Mon- 
golian names, some of whom were quite certainly not Mongolian, 
but rather Chinese and Korean. Of particular relevance here is the 


“8 There is no further biographical information on this person in the Yiian shth. 

5° YS, 18:392. 

5! Kuhn notes that the death penalty was applied in Ch’ing and earlier times to 
sorcerers accused of making prognostications. See Kuhn, Soulstealers, p. 87, and 
p. 247, note 16. 

32 YS, 22:496. On the term nei-shih as “eunuch,” see Hucker, Dictionary, p. 350. 

53. YS, 35:789. 

5* See E. Endicott-West, “Aspects of Khitan Liao and Mongolian Yiian Imperial 
Rule: A Comparative Perspective,” in Rulers from the Steppe. State Formation on the 
Eurasian Periphery, ed. Gary Seaman and Daniel Marks (Los Angeles, 1991), II, 
199-222. 
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instance of a eunuch (huan-che) with the Mongolian name Pai-chu 
(Baiju) who fell into disfavor in 1331 for applying what was appar- 
ently a shamanistic treatment to the ailing heir apparent. The Yiian 
dynastic history reports:° “There was an investigation into the eunuch 
(huan-che) Pai-chu (Baiju) who was in attendance upon the heir appar- 
ent who had measles. [Because] he (Baiju) served meals late, and 
because he wiped [the heir apparent’s] eyes and nose with butter, 
and moreover recited incantations, he was sentenced to a beating of 
107 strokes, and banished from the capital.” 

While further evidence must be collected if we are to establish 
more than a tenuous link between eunuchs and the practice of 
shamanism in the Yiian period, we may with a reasonable degree 
of certainty say for now that the status of Yin-yang experts, shamans, 
and other such people underwent a transformation between the mid- 
thirteenth and mid-fourteenth centuries. After Mongke Qa’an’s reign, 
the political role of such personnel was severely circumscribed at the 
imperial court, and their social status correspondingly declined. In 
part, the reason for this transformation and decline can be ascribed 
to the realities and requirements of exerting political control through 
civil administration in China. Then, again, the theme of conflict 
between ruler and shaman is an old one in Mongolian history. 


% YS, 35:778-779. 
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Su. Bira 


There is a great variety of sources in different languages available 
on the history of the Mongol Empire. And it is my impression that 
most historians of the Mongol Empire deal with the sources written 
in Chinese, Persian, Turkish, Mongolian, and some other languages. 
But we have to keep in mind, that there are some other source 
materials, such as those in Tibetan, which have not yet been studied 
properly by historians of the Mongol Empire. 

My paper is based mainly on Tibetan sources, and, therefore, it 
might give some idea of the significance of this category of historical 
sources for the study of the history of the Mongols. In my previous 
works, published in the 1960s and 1970s, I dealt with some Tibetan 
sources relating to the Mongol history of the 13th—14th centuries.! 
There is, of course, no need to repeat that. But I want to emphasize 
that the Tibetan sources must not be underestimated in the study 
of the history of the Mongol Empire. 

Of these sources, one should mention the following: the works 
of ’Phags-pa bLa-ma, “Sa-skya bka’-’bum” (Complete Works of Sa- 
skya Abbots) in 15 volumes; “Hu-lan deb-ther” (The Red Annals) 
by Tshal-pa Kun-dGa’ rDo-rJe written in 1346; “Deb-ther sngon- 
po” (The Blue Annals) by Goslo-tsa-ba gZhon-nu dPal written in 
1476-78; “mKhas-pa’i dGa’-ston” (The Feast of Sages) by dPa’-bo 
gTsug-Lag phRen-pa written in 1564; and, “Sa-skya gdung-rabs” 
(The Genealogy of the Sa-skya Abbots) which was composed in 1630, 
but contains much source material belonging to the earlier period. 
Several others might also be mentioned. 

In this paper I would like to touch mainly on the religious policy 
of Qubilai-Khan (1260-1294) and on his relationship with ’Phags-pa 
bLa-ma bLo-Gros rGyal-mTshan (1235-1280). (Hereafter, I will use 
simply ’Phags-pa bLa-ma.) 

It seems to me that it is high time to get nd of the image of the 


' Sh. Bira, O Zolotot Knige Sh. Damdina (Ulaan Baatar, 1960); idem, Mongol’skaya 
Istoriografiya (XITI-X VIII v) (Moscow, 1978). 
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Mongol as a dreadful warrior riding on a horse and equipped with 
bow and arrow, ready to vanquish everything in his way. I do not 
think that the Mongols entered the stage of world history merely as 
plunders or conquerors. They had already created their own national 
statehood, but furthermore, they built the largest world empire that 
has so far existed. Being true nomads, they were very mobile, and 
they acted as Kulturtrdger or transmitters of the acquisitions of vari- 
ous civilizations. They contributed to the ethnic and cultural for- 
mation of many peoples and nations, and they left perceptible traces 
in the life, customs, and languages of various peoples. And they inno- 
vated the world’s first communication system that linked the East 
and the West. 

In this respect, Qubilai Qa’an was most characteristic. He was 
occupied more with the problems of ruling and building the empire 
rather than conquering and devastating. He was the greatest cosmo- 
politan ruler that has ever been known in history. His knowledge 
was universal, and he had to deal with diverse cultures and religions. 
From an early age, Qubilai was taught to read and write Mongol. He 
was surrounded by a wide variety of advisers and teachers: Chinese 
Confucians, Nestorian Christians, Chinese and Tibetan Buddhists, and 
Central Asian Muslims. It is characteristic that, although Qubilai 
had numerous Chinese teachers and advisers and lived for a long 
time in China, he remained a steadfast Mongol ruler, and he was 
far from being a puppet of his advisers. Taking into account the 
role of Confucianism in the political life of China, he could have 
chosen it as the main spiritual tool for ruling his Empire, as had 
happened before him with some so-called “barbarian” rulers of China. 
Qubilai Qa’an, however, took great care of the national and cultural 
identity of his ethnically small people, and he pursued the policy of 
securing Mongol rulership by way of balancing various political, cul- 
tural, and religious factors. Nevertheless, as it is known from Tibetan 
sources, in his policy Qubilai Qa’an paid particular attention to Bud- 
dhism. Although he adhered in principle to the traditional Mongol pol- 
icy of religious tolerance, Qubilai gave priority to Tibetan Buddhism. 
We have every reason to assert that Qubilai’s policy towards Buddhism 
was a result of his aforethought considerations and close contacts 
with Tibetan Buddhists who, since the reign of Mongke Qa’an, had 
begun arriving in northern China in growing numbers. It is known 
that during this period, long before he became Qa’an, Qubilai dis- 
played his sympathy to Buddhism and its advocates. 
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Allow me to remind you of how he organized, on the instruction 
of his brother Méngke Qa’an, several debates between Buddhists and 
Taoists, the two groups which were contending with each other for 
the patronage of the Mongol court. It was Qubilai’s favour to Bud- 
dhism that eventually determined the victory of the Buddhists over 
their Taoist opponents. And at the last debate, which was convened 
by Qubilai in 1258 in the town of K’ai-p’ing and in which ’Phags- 
pa bLa-ma played the leading role, the Mongol ruler decreed the 
Taoists were defeated. 

One has to say that Tantric Buddhism preached by the lamas from 
Sa-skya monastery had some advantages in the eyes of the Mongols. 
First of all, it was more familiar to ordinary Mongols because the 
Tibetans had already adapted Buddhisim to suit it to their society 
which was very similar to that of the Mongols. Buddhism in Tibet 
had incoporated much from the native belief, Bon, and Tibetan Bon 
and Mongol Boge had much in common as folk religions. Tibetan 
Tantric Buddhism, with its magical and supernatural elements of 
Bon shamanism was much more appealing to the shamanist Mon- 
gols. Secondly, as we will see below, the Tibetan lamas, particularly 
Sa-skya lamas, adhered to the old tradition of Buddhism, which had 
been politically very active in seeking collaboration with secular 
authorities, in this case, with the Mongol rulers for their own in- 
terests, no matter whether they contradicted or not the national in- 
terests of Tibet. 

Lastly, but most importantly is that Qubilai, who wanted to avert 
the possibility of spiritual predominance of the conquered people, 
realized the political value of Tibetan Buddhism as a useful vehicle 
for consolidating his power. Historical sources testify that Qubilai 
attached great significance to the mastering of the souls of his cos- 
mopolitan subjects. In one of his decrees it is said: 


ta uru ut minu mona qoyina 
ulus irgen-i quriyabasu gesii 
beyeyi anu quriyatala 

setgili anu quriyabasu setgili anu 
guriyaca beyas anu qa’a e’iitqun.’ 


(“If you wish to subdue peoples before or after me, having seized the 
body, hold the soul, if you hold the soul, where could the body go.”) 


2 L, Ligeti, “Monuments en ecriture ’Phags-pa. Pieces de chancellerie en transcrip- 
tion chinoise,” Monumenta Linguae Mongolicae Collecta, vol. Il (Budapest, 1972), p. 123. 
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Following the examples of his predecessors, particularly that of prince 
Godan, the second son of Ogddei Qa’an, Qubilai kept close con- 
tact with the Sa-skya monastery of Tibet and invited its abbot ’Phags- 
pa bLa-ma to his court. I will not discuss the details concerning the 
historical meetings of Qubilai and ’Phags-pa bLa-ma, because they 
are more or less known. Professor Rossabi’s book on Qubilai Qa’an? 
shows that historians of the Mongol Empire are displaying more and 
more interest in the historical role of ’Phags-pa bLa-ma and are 
making available some important data on this matter taken from 
Tibetan and other sources. 

Here I would like to touch only on some specific items concern- 
ing the activities of ’Phags-pa bLa-ma as the Imperial Preceptor of 
Qubilai Qa’an and the legacy he left to the Mongols. But before 
dealing with this problem, it seems necessary to say a few words 
about ’Phags-pa bLa-ma himself. He was the most learned lama 
among the five famous abbots of the Sa-skya monastery. He could 
be compared only with his uncle, the celebrated Sa-skya pan-chen 
Kun-dga’ rGyal-mTshan (1182-1251). ’Phags-pa bLa-ma was born in 
1235, when his father Zhans-T'sha bSod-Nams rGyal-mTshan was 
52 years old. At the age of ten, he proceeded to the domain of 
Godan in North China in the retinue of Sa-skya pan-chen, and at 
the age of 18 he became the Court Chaplain (bla-mchod) of prince 
Se-chen (Mong. Seéen), i.e., Qubilai. At the age of 21 he took up 
the final monastic ordination. In 1260, at the age of 26, when Qubilai 
ascended the imperial throne, ’Phags-pa bLa-ma became the Impe- 
rial Preceptor. He lived many years in the capital with some occa- 
sional intervals when he returned to Tibet. In 1280, at the age of 
45, he passed away.* From the Tibetan sources we find out that 
*Phags-pa bLa-ma was the most trusted adviser of Qubilai since the 
early stage of his career. It is likely that he was especially prepared 
by the Mongol ruler for his particular purpose. He associated so 
much with the Mongols that he adopted many Mongol customs. 
Furthermore, he and Qubilai Qa’an had became much closer through 
marital alliances. His younger brother married a Mongol princess, 
as did his nephew and, later, one of his grandnephews. 

*Phags-pa bLa-ma enjoyed great authority not only as the Imperial 


3 Morris Rossabi, Khubilai Khan: His Life and Times (Berkeley, 1988). 
* The Blue Annals, tr. Geroge N. Roerich and Motilal Banarsidass (2nd ed., Dehli- 
Varanasi-Patna, 1976), pp. 211-212. 
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Preceptor, but also as a distinguished literary man who had greatly 
contributed to the development of Buddhist literature and translation 
in his country. It was under his patronage that the celebrated Indian 
works, such as Dandin’s “Kavyadarsha,” the “Bodhisattvadanakalpa- 
lata” by Kshemendra, “the Meghadiita” by Kalidasa, and the “Bud- 
dhacarita” of Ashvaghosha, were translated into Tibetan. 

Qubilai Qa’an must have been fully satisfied with the pious serv- 
ice rendered to him by ’Phags-pa bLa-ma since the beginning of their 
contacts. The Tibetan lama coped better than anyone else with the 
task of ideological justification for the domination of the Mongol 
Qa’an. For this purpose he wrote numerous works especially dedi- 
cated to his patron and his relatives. Of particular interest for our 
topic are the following works: 

1. “Shes bya rab gsal” (The Explanation of the Subject of Cognition). 

2. “rGyal po la gdams pa’i rab byed” (Advice to the Emperor). 

3. “bDe bar gshegs pa’l gsung rab ‘gyur ro ‘tshal bzhengs pa’i 
gsal byed sdeb sbyor gyi rgyan rnam ba bkra” (‘The Ornaments of 
Prosody, Lightening the Creation of Writings of Buddha). 

4. “rGyal bu ji big de mur la gdam du byas nor bu’i phren ba” 
(The Advice to Prince Jibigtemtir, the so-called Jewel Rosary). 

5. “Go pe las rgyas ‘brin bsdus bzhengs pa’i mtshon byed” (On 
the Occasion of Creating Three Versions of Prajnaparamita: Exten- 
sive, Middle and Short). 

6. “Ji big de mur gyis phal chen gser od ston phrag brgya ba rnams 
bzhengs pa’i mtshon byed” (On the Occasion of Creating Works 
Phal-chen, gSer-od, sTon phrag brgya ba by Jibigtemiir). 

7. “Gyal po yab sras kyis mchod rten bzheng pa la bsngags pa’i 
sdeb sbyor dandaka” (The Metrical Verses Dandaka, the Praising on 
the Occasion of Building Stupa by the Khan and His Sons), and others. 

Most of these works were composed in the form of an epistle in 
short verses after the examples of the epistolary works of Nagarjuna, 
Matrceta, Chandragomin and others. They contain, besides the brief 
summary of the main postulates of Buddhism, short genealogies of 
Tibetan and Mongol kings, and instructions of the so-called “Two 
Orders.” Some of the works represent an eulogy of skilfully com- 
posed verses glorifying Qubilai Qa’an and prescribing to him the 
attributes of the universal Buddhist ruler, Chakravartin or the Dhar- 
maraja (Chos kyi rgyal po), just as the Indian Buddhist sages did 
regarding their famous patrons, Ashoka, Kanishka and others. 

It is, of course, not possible to deal in details with all these works 
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in a brief communication. I shall confine myself just to some obser- 
vations and conclusions that I have made in the process of my study. 

The above mentioned work, “Shes bya rab gsal,” which was writ- 
ten by ’Phags-pa bLa-ma in 1278 by order of Qubilai’s son Jingim, 
laid the foundation of a new scheme of writing Mongol history, that 
is the scheme of the three Buddhist monarchies: India, Tibet and 
Mongolia. In this work, ’Phags-pa bLa-ma elevated the Mongol khans 
to the rank of the kings, Chakravartins and Tibetan kings, the great 
patrons of Buddhism. ’Phags-pa bLa-ma begins the history with a 
genesis of the universe, the non-animated and animated worlds, in- 
cluding human society, according to Buddhist cosmology, and then 
he comes to the history of India, Tibet and Mongolia. By the way, 
I wish to underline that the Buddhist concept of the evolution of 
the non-animated and animated worlds should be regarded as a very 
rationalist idea which calls to mind the modern evolutionary theory 
of pre-biologic, biologic and metabiologic phases of evolution put 
forward by Jonas and Peter Salk. This interesting problem is some- 
thing I hope to develop in the future. 

*Phags-pa bLa-ma begins the genealogical history of the Mongols 
with Chinggis Khan whom he called “Khan Chakravartin,” born 
“as a result of the ripening of fruits of the previous good deeds after 
3250 years since the nirvana of Buddha.”> He also declared Qubilai 
the khan ruling according to the teaching of Buddha. 

*Phags-pa bLa-ma also elaborated for the Mongol court the con- 
cept of the “Two Orders” in his above mentioned works, particu- 
larly in the “Explanation of the Subject of Cognition” and “The 
Advices to Prince Jibigtemiir,” the so-called “Jewel Rosary.” In the 
latter it is said: 


You are the possessor of wealth and glory, 

What does mean the material gift? 

Like the moon light in winter illuminates the (flower) 
Kumuda, 

I wish to present you the gift of my Doctrine. 

He who possesses the worldly riches, 

But does not get familiar with the true Doctrine, 

Is like the feast mixed with poison, 

And brings only unhappiness and sorrow. 

If he is deprived of worldly glory, 


> ’Phags-pa bLa-ma, “Shes-bya rab gsal,” Sa skya bka’-’bum, vol. pa, fol. 19a. 
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He is like the jewel in husks, 

And no use to others. 

He who possesses both of these riches, 

Brings benefit to himself and others; 

Like the refined jewel, 

He serves as decoration for himself and others, 

This is why listen What I am going to speak 

In order to show 

The benefit of mastering the two principles (orders).® 


The author goes on expounding briefly the substance of the “Two 
Orders”: the secular and the spiritual. According to ’Phags-pa bLa- 
ma, the first order includes prescriptions for the secular or the khan’s 
power, rules for the behaviour of the khan himself, and the art of 
ruling. He insists that the best way of “peaceful ruling” is to build 
the empire on the firm ethic and moral principles of Buddhism. He 
advises Qubilai Qa’an not to refer to violence, because “it is not 
the means to strengthen the khan’s power.” He is of the conviction 
that “by means of peace one can obtain peace” as “the fire must 
be put out by water, but not by fire itself.”’ Concerning the juridical 
aspects of the first order, the Imperial Preceptor appealed for the 
renouncement of capital punishment, asserting that, “He who washes 
out dirt from his cloth is wise, but not he who burns it with dirt.”® 

*Phags-pa bLa-ma devoted much more attention to the explanation 
of the second order, the spiritual principle of power. Of particu- 
lar interest in this respect are the above said “Advice to the Empe- 
ror,” and the extensive commentary on this work, the “Ornaments 
of Clear Doctrine,” composed in 1275. The author called Qubilai 
Qa’an “The Dharmaraja, defending the spiritual power of All-Mighty 
Buddha.” What ’Phags- pa bLa-ma preaches in his works reminds 
us of the didactic manuals of Indian Dharmasiitras and Dharmaiastras. 
The Tibetan teacher, like the Indian Buddhist sages, teaches “right 
conduct” consisting of observance of Dharma in order to reach the 
final aim, spiritual salvation. He concentrates on the moral norms 
of general character and on the main elements of spiritual law to 
be observed by the Qa’an. He deals extensively with the teaching of 


§ *Phags-pa, “rGyal bu Ji big de mur la gtam,” Sa skya bka’-’bum, vol. ba, fol. 
13a/159a. 

” Ibid., fol. 17a/163b. 

8 Ibid., fol. 14b/160b. 
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Karma, emphasizing that “what are the deeds, the same are the con- 
sequences.” The teaching of the ten virtues and the ten sins occupies 
the central place in his interpretation of the spiritual principle of the 
Qa’an’s power. Referring to the teaching of Shunyata (“Voidness”), 
’Phags-pa bLa-ma tries to inspire Qubilai Qa’an with the idea that 
one should not be carried away by worldly deeds for the sake of 
wealth and glory, but must think, first of all, of the perfection of his 
spiritual world, that is, of his spiritual salvation, Nirvana. He appeals 
to his patron to become a true Boddhisattva-khan so that he could 
perceive the Buddhist wisdom in successfully ruling his vast empire.® 

I have just briefly touched on the ’Phags-pa bLa-ma’s understand- 
ing of the “I'wo Orders.” And I must say, that this famous con- 
cept has been mainly studied on the basis of the well-known Mongol 
book “The White History” (Cayan teiike) dating, in all likelihood, from 
the end of the 13th century, in other words, from the period of the 
reign of Qubilai Qa’an.'® According to the conviction of Professor 
Sagaster, any study of the ideological foundations of the relationship 
between Religion and State in Tibet and Mongolia must have as its 
starting-point the philological and ideological interpretation of the 
“White History.” But while not underestimating the importance of 
the “White History” for the study of the “T'wo Orders,” I must say 
that it was ’Phags-pa bLa-ma who was the first to initiate the polit- 
ical theology of the relationship between State and Religion in the 
Tibeto-Mongolian Buddhist world, and he has left a great deal of 
material on this matter. Even though there are no references to 
’Phags-pa bLa-ma’s works in the “White History,” it is most likely 
that his works were the real sources for the composing of the Mongol 
book on the “Two Orders” during the time of Qubilai Qa’an. And 
I think that any study of the “Iwo Orders” will suffer if it neglects 
the primary sources on this problem. 

It appears that ’Phags-pa bLa-ma played no less a role in the 
elaboration and development of the political theory of the relations 
between State and Religion in the area of Tibeto-Mongolian Buddhism 
than its Christian counterparts in Europe, the theorists of the duo 
ordines, Pope Gelasius (Giovanni de Gaeta) who died in 1119, Marsilius 


9 Ibid., fol. 17a/163a. 

'0 Sh. Bira, “Analiz Osnovnykh Dannykh ‘Beloi Isorii’ i Vremya ee Sostavleniya,” 
Studia Historica (Ulaan Baatar), 8 (1970); K. Sagaster, Die Weisse Geschichte (Wiesbaden, 
1976). 
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of Padua (Marsiglio dei Mainardini) (1280—-1343?), Saint Thomas 
Aquinas (1225?—-1274), and others. It is interesting to note that inten- 
sive intellectual work had been carried on in the field of the polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical theory both in Christian Europe and Buddhist 
Asia in, more or less, a contemporary period, even though it took 
place quite independently in the two extreme parts of the world. 
Moreover, I must say that if we compare them carefully, we could 
find, not only many similar details, but also surprising homogenities 
in the theories of the “Two Orders” of both the Christian and the 
Buddhist authors. 

It should be pointed out that the *Phags-pa bLa-ma’s theory of 
the “Two Orders” had very far-reaching consequences for the Mongols. 
The Mongols did much to make it their own political teaching and 
to realize it in their political practice for several centuries. The ap- 
pearance of the above mentioned “White History” in the reign of 
Qubilai Qa’an testifies to the fact that the Mongols produced their 
own book on the principle of mutual interdependence of the Qa’an’s 
power and religion embodied in the same formula of the “Iwo 
Orders” innovated by ’Phags-pa bLa-ma. It is written in the “White 
History”: “The cornerstone of sacred religion is the Lama, the Lord 
of Doctrine, the head of power is the Khan, the Sovereign of ter- 
restrial power. The teaching of the true Doctrine, like the silken 
knot, cannot be loosened, the laws of the powerful khan, like the 
golden yoke, cannot be crushed down.”!! 

It can be seen that it was Qubilai Qa’an who, having decreed 
*Phags-pa bLa-ma to be the Imperial Preceptor and, in turn being 
sanctioned as the Patron of Religion, realized the theory of the “Two 
Orders” in the practice of his universal empire. Qubilai Qa’an and 
*Phags-pa bLa-ma personified in reality the “Two Orders,” State and 
Religion, and their relations essentially signified the “alliance between 
the Throne and the Altar.” Later on, every time when it was neces- 
sary to strengthen the national statehood and to defend the independ- 
ence of the country, the Mongols repeatedly resorted to the theory 
and practice of the “T'wo Orders.” Briefly, let me remind you of 
some instances. At the end of the 16th century with the introduction 
of Lamaism, the most influential rulers of Mongolia, after having 
again gotten into close contact with the religious head of Tibet, tried 


" Cayan Tetike, MS. Mongolian State Library, Ulaan Baatar (no pagination). 
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to revive the Qubilai Qa’an’s policy of the “Two Orders.” As is well 
known, Altan Khan invited the Third Dalai Lama to Mongolia and 
set up an alliance with him. And the theory of the “Iwo Orders” 
again occupied the main place in the political and theological think- 
ing of the Mongols. 

In his struggle against the Manchus, Ligden Qutuqtu Khan (1604— 
1634) tried to consolidate his power by way of restoring Qubilai 
Qa’an’s policy of the “Two Orders” having renewed the traditional 
relationship with the Sa-skya monastery. In 1617 he invited to his 
court Sa-skya lama Shirab pandita and declared him the Khan’s 
preceptor and granted him the title of “Vajradhara Qutuqtu.” The 
other example can be taken from the recent history of Mongolia. In 
1911, when Mongolia declared its independence after the fall of the 
Manchu empire, Boydo-gegen, the religious head of Mongolia, was 
proclaimed the Mongol khan “holding the reins of Religion and 
State.” It was the latest attempt of the Mongols to restore the tradi- 
tional policy of the “Two Orders,” and this time with some modifi- 
cation: the “Two Orders” were embodied in one person, Boydo-gegen, 
as an absolute Monarch. 
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QUBILAI QA’AN AND THE HISTORIANS: 
SOME REMARKS ON THE POSITION OF THE GREAT 
KHAN IN PREMODERN CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


T.H. Barretr 


The following remarks stem in the first instance from a reading of 
Morris Rossabi’s recent biography Khubila: Khan, and in particular 
represent an expansion of his point that his own work did not build 
upon any great weight of Chinese language scholarship assessing 
Qubilai’s life and times.’ Indeed, to us Westerners, for whom Marco 
Polo’s emperor will probably remain for ever the emperor of China 
par excellence, a biography of Qubilai Qa’an may seem an obvious task 
to undertake, but a quick glance at one or two reference works soon 
confirms that for all his achievements and even despite the length 
of his reign, the most famous of the Mongol emperors is completely 
overshadowed in interest for the Chinese scholar by his Chinese op- 
ponent, the great national hero Wen ‘T’ien-hsiang.’ I am not a student 
of China’s later imperial history, still less a Mongolist, but as a re- 
searcher in the field of early medieval Chinese religious history, an 
area largely neglected by traditional scholarship, the investigation of 
another historiographic “blind spot” holds a certain comparative value. 

The topic of Qubilai’s image in China has, of course, been touched 
upon before, even in English-language publications. Professor Rossabi 
himself, as a result of his researches, was able to publish a separate 
study pointing out three clear instances where the Yiian Shih, our main 
Chinese source on Qubilai’s reign, demonstrably fails to do him justice.* 


' Morris Rossabi, Khubilai Khan: His Life and Times (Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California Press, 1988), p. xii. 

2 Thus Yang T’ien-hsiin, Chung-kuo li-tai nien-p’u tsung-lu (Peking: Shu-mu wen- 
hsien ch’u-pan she, 1980) lists (pp. 137-8) six annalistic biographies for Wen, against 
none for Khubilai. Sampling the production of articles listed in the yearbooks Chung- 
kuo t-shth-hsiieh men-k’an (Peking: Jen-min ch’u-pan-she, 1983, 1984) for the early 
eighties, when Chinese historiography was undergoing something of a renaissance, 
reveals a nine to five balance of articles in favour of Wen in 1983, and a six to 
two balance in his favour in the following year, though by 1991 the publication of 
Rossabi’s book itself seems to have caused a reversal in these figures. 

3M. Rossabi, “Chinese Myths about the National Minorities: Khubilai Khan, A 
Case Study,” Central and Inner Asian Studies, 1 (1987), 47-81. 
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There are also many valuable comments on Chinese historiography 
in an article by John D. Langlois on the “Yiian analogy” in Ch’ing 
scholarship, as a result of which Chinese historians under Manchu 
rule looked back to the period of Mongol rule in China as one of 
particular interest.* Even the period falling between these two studies 
has been summarized accurately enough by Langlois and Hok-lam 
Chan as one in which reasonably balanced attitudes towards Mongol 
rule at the start of the Ming were totally abandoned in the wake of 
the T’u-mu incident of 1449, thanks to which the Chinese emperor 
fell into Mongol hands, raising once more the spectre of Mongol 
conquest.° The study of Ming historiography on the Mongols can- 
not, of course, be divorced from Ming policy towards them, which 
in itself went through distinct phases, as has been made clear by 
Arthur Waldron in his acclaimed study of the Great Wall.® Ideally, 
of course, an account of Qubilai in Ming sources would have to 
give due interpretative weight to the full range of Chinese responses 
to their dangerous but fascinating northern neighbours, responses in 
which we may see fear mingled with admiration, expressed at times 
even in imitation.’ Even so, a brief survey of Ming reactions to 
Qubilai as more narrowly conceived by an outsider to Ming history 
may at least raise the more obvious issues which others may wish 
to tackle in greater depth later. 

Thus while it is true that something which has been described as 
racial thought may be detected in the early Ming,’ this was not so 
widely spread as to colour Qubilai’s reputation. The only reference 
to Qubilai on the part of the Ming founder, Chu Yiian-chang, which 


* John D. Langlois, Jr., “Chinese Culturalism and the Yiian analogy: Seventeenth- 
century Perspectives,” H7AS 40 (1980), 355-398. 

° On this incident, and on its severe political repercussions, see Ph. de Heer, The 
Care-taker Emperor (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1986). For the historiographic repercussions, 
see John D. Langlois, Jr. (ed.), China under Mongol rule (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1981), p. 19 (Langlois, summarizing Li Tse-fen) and 96-7 (Chan). 

§ Arthur Waldron, The Great Wall of China (Cambridge: CUP, 1990), pp. 56-59, 
and note also the remarks on pp. 90, 91, concerning the psychological consequences 
of the T’u-mu disaster. 

7 T am grateful to Nicola di Cosmo, Richard Davis and Howard Goodman for 
pointing out some of the larger Ming context to the materials cited here, though 
(as will be seen below) I have preferred not to venture myself beyond a fairly cir- 
cumscribed approach to my topic. 

8 J. Fincher, “China as a Race, Culture and Nation: Notes on Fang Hsiao-ju’s 
Discusssion of Dynastic Legitimacy,” in D.C. Buxbaum and F.W. Mote (eds.), 
Transition and Permanence: Chinese History and Culture. A Festschrift in Honour of Dr. Hsiao 
Kung-ch’tian (Hong Kong: Cathay Press, 1972), pp. 59-69. 
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I have noticed is quite cordial.? Since, however, he terms Qubilai a 
“man of heaven” (t%en-jen), a term suggesting a remarkable figure 
capable of founding a dynasty,'° and puts the blame for Yiian rule 
firmly on Sung inadequacy, we may suspect that he was here setting 
the tone for all later Ming historians by keeping his own situation 
primarily in mind. We should, of course, remember that the early 
Ming, though responsible for driving China’s former Mongol rulers 
back to their homeland, also incorporated a fair number of Mongols 
within its own forces, and as it were did not deny them the right 
to have entered China in the first place. Liang Yin (1309-1390), the 
early Ming historian most frequently cited by later writers on Qubilai, 
does take the Mongol conqueror to task for not having promoted 
Chinese to high office and for not maintaining posts devoted to crit- 
icism of policy, but he also allows that Qubilai ruled over an empire 
unparalleled for size." 

This, incidentally, illustrates one of the most remarkable features 
of Chinese writing on the Mongol empire: its total failure to com- 
prehend that China had been absorbed into a larger political unit. 
The automatic assumption, even with scholars as alert and as criti- 
cal as the great Ch’ing historian Chao I (1727—1814),!? is that the 
Mongols extended the Chinese empire. I am not sure that this 
assumption could have been questioned under Manchu rule, or even 
(given the nature of the Chinese claim on much of the Western por- 
tion of the territory of the People’s Republic) today, but, be that as 
it may, this ability to conceive of Mongol China as an age of Chinese 
glory may explain why some of Liang’s contemporaries make even 
more positive statements about Qubilai.!* 


° Chu Yiian-chang, Ming T’ai-tsu wen-chi (edition of Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu), 16.3b. 

© Note San-kuo chih (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chii, 1959), 9, p. 275 and 21, 
p. 602 (commentary citation of the Wei-dieh); I am most grateful to Howard Goodman 
for pointing out that of the various possible meanings of the term, this is the only 
one which seems at all likely in context. 

" Liang is one of the two historians whose verdicts on Qubilai are quoted in the 
late Ming collection of judgements on historical figures compiled by Cheng Hsien, 
Ku-chin jen-wu lun (Taipei: Kuang-wen shu-chii, 1974), p. 36.13b: for this work, of 
Pei-ching t’u-shu-kuan ku-chi shan-pen shu-mu (Peking: Shu-mu wen-hsien ch’u-pan-she, 
n.d., preface 1986), p. 2775, and for Liang, p. 1160 of the same catalogue. Liang’s 
verdict is also quoted on p. 23.61b of the Hst Tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu, treated 
below, and in other late Ming histories I have not had occasion to cite. 

"2 Chao I, Kai-yii ts’ung-k’ao, 18 (Peking: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1957), pp. 
349-512. 

3 E.g. Chang Mei-ho, also quoted in the Ku-chin jen-wu lun, 36.1a, presumably 
from the 1397 compilation listed in the Pet-ching ... shu-mu, p. 1163, and elsewhere. 
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Likewise, even a little later a continuation of the Yiian Shih written 
under the reign of Chu Yiian-chang’s successor, the Yung-lo Emperor, 
does not hesitate to criticize Qubilai, but is also prepared to give 
him credit (in a somewhat patronizing way) where credit is deemed 
due,'* and indeed makes excuses for him. Thus his Chinese advisers 
are blamed for not warning him of the dangers of Buddhism, but 
it is conceded that Emperor Wu of the purely Chinese Liang dynasty 
made a complete fool of himself over Buddhism, so no wonder 
Qubilai slipped up.!° 

This damning with faint praise yields after the T’u-mu incident 
to condemnation, pure and simple, in an upsurge of historical writ- 
ing characterized by strongly anti-Mongol sentiment. I would, on the 
basis of the materials I have seen, fully agree with Arthur Waldron’s 
contention that the Ming apear to have responded politically to the 
disaster by stressing their character as a nation, so as to minimize 
the significance of Mongol control over one Chinese emperor.'® But 
it is not simply the tone of historical writing which is affected: one 
may also trace the impact of this shift in stance deep into Chinese 
theories of history, as may be seen for example from the study of 
doctrines of dynastic succession carried out by Jao Tsung-i. 

His most remarkable extract comes in fact from a scholar, Chang 
Huang (1527-1608), who lived in the somewhat less perfervid atmos- 
phere of the sixteenth century, but still only allows the Mongol period 
to be treated as “history outside history,” shih-wai chth shih,'’ evidently 
for the reason thast alien races do not count as having history at 


“© Hu Ts’ui, Yiian-shih hsti-pien (in edition of Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu), p. 1.12a, which 
prefaces its commendation with the words “Even though he arose from the north- 
ern deserts ...,” a phrase that recurs also on p. 1.22a. On the date of this work, 
of. Pei-ching ... shu-mu, p. 289. 

'S Hu, Yiian-shih hsii-pien, 1.12b. Late Ming criticism of Mongol imperial religiosity 
has already been noted by Herbert Franke, From Tribal Chieftain to Unwersal Emperor 
and God: The Legitimation of the Yiian Dynasty (Minchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Weissenschaft, 1978), p. 43. Hu is full of apt analogies, e.g. p. 3.2a com- 
paring Qubilai’s actions against Japan with T’ang T’ai-tsung’s campaigns against 
Korea; he even hints (as we might expect) at an implicit analogy with Ming pol- 
icy by declaring (p. 3.10a) that Qubilai was wise to abandon his Japanese cam- 
paigns, and would have been even wiser to abandon Vietnam as well. 

'® Waldron, Great Wall, p. 93. 

7 Jao Tsung-i, Chung-kuo shih-hstich shang chih cheng-t’ung lun (Hong Long: Lung- 
men shu-tien, 1977), p. 160; of p. 45 for Jao’s comment. I have referred to Jao’s 
study for the theoretical aspects of Ming historiography on the Mongols for sake 
of convenience; his treatment is by no means comprehensive, given his primary 
focus on a somewhat different topic. 
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all—quite the attitude which prevails in some British history depart- 
ments today. But Jao also pays due attention to Ch’1u Chiin (1420-95), 
another writer equally disposed to view the Yiian dynasty as a mere 
anomalous blip in the regular rhythms of Chinese rule." 

As it happens, Ch’iu was in policy terms something of a defence 
expert, and was in particular an able proponent of fortification against 
the Mongol threat.'? Perhaps as a result of this special interest, his 
historical writings do in fact preserve at least one fragment of infor- 
mation of value to Mongol studies.” It must be said, however, that 
in general his lack of objectivity makes him read somewhat awk- 
wardly to twentieth-century Western eyes. 

Thus Qubilai’s addiction to the pursuit of military glory is com- 
pared to that of the First Emperor or Emperor Wu of the Han, but 
the latter are then excused on the grounds that at least they were deal- 
ing with a genuine threat to China from northern nomads.”! Qubilai, 
by contrast, is depicted as bent on the conquest of faraway countries 
simply in pursuit of treasure, exchanging the lives of useful subjects 
for useless things.” Likewise, four out of the five most corrupt min- 
isters of the Yiian lived during his reign, a sure sign of his greed.” 
And though he suppressed Taoism, there are indications that he sup- 
pressed the cult of Confucianism, too, and then cowed his histori- 
ans into omitting all mention of the event—something even the First 
Emperor of China was not ruthless enough to achieve!” 

Ch’iu’s comments were incorporated into late Ming works, but the 
subsequent Manchu regime clearly found him unduly offensive, and 
his historical writings were only republished in the 1930s when they 
were evidently seen as a potential rallying cry in the face of Japa- 
nese aggression.” Other mid-Ming publishing products were taken 


'@ Jao, Chung-kuo ... cheng-t’ung, pp. 154-6, reprints Ch’iu’s main theoretical con- 
tribution to this topic. 

'9 Waldron, Great Wall, pp. 112-4; for fuller details on this particular aspect of 
his writings, the Princeton dissertation on the Topic by Chu Hung-lam listed in 
Waldron’s bibliography should be noted. 

© See T.H. Barrett, “The Secret History of the Mongols: Some Fresh Revelations,” 
BSOAS, 55.1 (1992), 115-9, for this information, and for some more details con- 
cerning Ch’iu as an historian. 

1 Ch’iu Chiin, Shih-shth cheng-kang (Ching-ch’iian: Kuo-shih chia-shu, 1936), p. 31.7a-b. 
Ch’iu, Shih-shih cheng-kang, 31.8a. 

°3 Ch’iu, Shih-shih cheng-kang, 31.14a-15a. 

* Chiu, Shih-shih cheng-kang, 31.18a-19a. 

°° Chi Yiin (comp.), Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu tsung-mu ti-yao (Taipei: Taiwean Shang-wu 
yin-shu-kuan, 1971, reprint of 1934 edition), pp. 1058-9, gives the official Ch’ing 
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up by the Manchus, as less overtly nationalistic, but here we find the 
Manchu emperors commenting tartly on any passages where the 
Ming historians show too evident a bias against the Mongol ruler. 

The Ch’ien-lung Emperor, for example, praises Qubilai’s decision 
to take on Hsii Heng (1209-1281) as an advisor, especially by com- 
parison with the benighted rulers of the Sung, who could not use 
good advice,” but he rejects the notion of Ming historians that Hsii 
Heng’s advice was actually infallible as betraying pro-Chinese prej- 
udice.”” Where Qubilai is described as having at one point promoted 
Taoist rituals, the Manchu emperor refuses to believe it, accusing 
the historians of making a mistake.** Qubilai’s expedition to find 
the source of the Yellow River is also commended, though not the 
scientific thoroughness of the enterprise, for, as an editorial comment 
by one of Ch’ien-lung’s scholars points out, the Ch’ien-lung Emperor’s 
grandfather, the K’ang-hsi Emperor, had been obliged to send an expe- 
dition to secure more accurate information, and only in the Ch’ien- 
lung reign itself had final confirmation of the accuracy of ancient 
texts on the subject been obtained.” 

This note explains some of the testiness of the K’ang-hsi Emperor 
himself, reacting to a Ming commentator who describes the expedi- 
tion as “useless”: surely it was an unprecedented achievement; why 
call it useless?*° In general, however, the K’ang-hsi Emperor emerges 
as less easily provoked than his grandson, especially in view of the 
frequently provocative anti-Mongol observations of the commentators 
included in the text before him, the Hsii Tzu-chth t’ung-chien kang-mu, 
“Continuation of the Outline Comprehensive Mirror.” This was a 
work compiled in 1476 by Shang Lu (1414-86), an associate of Ch’iu 


verdict on Ch’iu: the preface to the edition of his work cited (edited by Kuo Hsin 
and Lu Ta-chieh) gives a good indication of the factors which motivated the 1936 
republication. 

8 Kao-tsung (i.e. the Ch’ien-lung Emperor), comp., Yii-p’ li-tai t’ung-chien chi-lan 
(edition of Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu hut-yao,; Taipéi: Shih-chieh shu-chii, 1980), p. 93.42b—43a. 
The edition used here, and with the next work cited, comes from a reprint of the 
“pilot project” for the better-known (but, for the texts, in its modern reprints either 
too illegible or too bulky) Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu: cf. the study by Wu Che-fu, Ssu-k’u ch’iian- 
shu hui-yao tsuan-hsiu k’ao (Taipei: Kuo-li Ku-kung po-wu-yiian, 1976), and p. 167 
for the texts concerned. 

27 Yii-pi li-tai t’ung-chien chi-lan, p. 93.62b. 

8 Yi-p7 li-tai t’ung-chien chi-lan, p. 95.30b~-31a. 

® Yii-p7i li-tai tung-chien chi-lan, p. 95.38a. 

%0 Sheng-tsu (i.e., the K’ang-hsi emperor), ed., Yui-p7 hsil tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu 
(ed. Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu hui-yao), p. 23.2b. 
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Chiin, to which the emperor found added one set of remarks (includ- 
ing that just quoted), the Kuang-i, by Chang Shih-t’ai, first published 
in 1490, and another, the Fa-ming, by Chou Li, whose dates are un- 
clear but who was certainly a Ming writer.*! 

Both commentators are capable of commending Qubilai on occa- 
sion: Chang for his raising official salaries, Chou for his freeing of 
slaves, for example.*” But both are also quite relentless in their crit- 
icism of aspects of Qubilai’s policies they find unworthy of a ruler 
of China—and blame outweighs praise by quite a wide margin. Both 
commentators also share certain consistent concerns: the Mongol 
interest in Buddhism, and Qubilai’s support for it in particular, invari- 
ably elicits highly unfavourable remarks.** Campaigns outside China 
are likewise given a consistently negative evaluation, particularly in 
cases (such as the Yiian campaigns in Vietnam, for instance) where 
Ming rulers, too, had tended on occasion to follow Mongol exam- 
ple.** Since Japanese aggression against the Ming had already proved 
troublesome, the view taken of Qubilai’s attempts at conquering 
Japan are particularly instructive. The Fa-ming insists that Japan is 
so insignificant as to be an opponent unworthy of a Chinese emperor’s 
attention; the Kuang-i similarly points out that Japan is merely a 
group of sparsely populated, underdeveloped islands in the middle 
of the ocean, and would only have constituted a curiosity of no prac- 
tical value, even if it had been conquered.” 

Both commentators show an interest in the workings of en, their 
equivalent of Divine Providence, in Chinese history, an interest which 
is made manifest in several different ways. The Fa-ming upholds the 
traditional belief in natural disasters as portents of Heaven’s dis- 
favour, and comments on the extreme frequency of such portents 
towards the end of Qubilai’s reign.** The Kuang-i wrestles more openly 


3! For Shang’s original compilation, see Pei-ching . . . shu-mu, p. 276, and for Chang 
Shih-t’ai’s commentary, p. 277; Chou Li may be the writer listed on p. 1264, since 
other men of this name lived either under the early Ming or later under the Manchus. 

2 Yii-p’i hsti tzu-chih tung-chien kang-mu, pp. 23.19b, 22.1b respectively. 

3 E.g. Yii-p hsii izu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu, pp. 20.52a-b; 21.18a, 23.10a, 29a, 
46a, etc. 

% See Edward Dreyer, Early Ming China (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1982), pp. 174-80, 214-18 and 226-30; ¢f also n. 15, above. 

3° See So, Kwan-wai, Japanese Piracy in Ming China during the Sixteenth Century 
(Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1975), pp. 3-4. 

% Yii-p'i hsii tzu-chih tung-chien kang-mu, p. 23.9a. 

7 Yii-p7i hsii tzu-chih Vung-chien kang-mu, p. 23.47a. 

38 Yii-p'i hsti tzu-chth t’ung-chien kang-mu, p. 23.47a. 
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with the question (no doubt lying behind some of the literature sur- 
veyed by Jao Tsung-yi) as to whether Mongol rule conformed to 
Heaven’s will or not. Chang Shih-t’ai is prepared, it seems, to allow 
a certain role for Heaven, even though he is not entirely fatalis- 
tic.*? Chou Li, in discussing the last days of the Sung, hints at the 
ultimate indestructability of Chinese civilization.*? For that matter 
Chao I, the epitome of the rationalistic Ch’ing scholar, also feels 
obliged to attribute the Mongols’ rapid early victories to the support 
given them by Heaven.*! All such passages read somewhat oddly to 
the student of the T’ang, when the indications seemed to be that 
Chinese historiography was moving irrevocably towards greater ra- 
tionality, and that the tradition of historiographic interest in the signs 
of heaven’s will was “already moribund by the end of the T’ang, at 
least.”*? Experts on late imperial China, on the other hand, will 
doubtless be quite accustomed to ways of thinking unaffected by this 
false dawn. Their impact on Qubilai’s personal reputation, however, 
need not necessarily have been deleterious, in that they tended to 
dignify him with a certain historical significance in the working out 
of “China’s Destiny.” Just as Milton found in writing about Satan 
in “Paradise Lost,” it surely must have been difficult for Chinese 
historians writing in the light of Providence to portray Qubilai as a 
mere monster: the Mongol ruler understood as a simple barbarian 
would have been, one feels, an unworthy match for true heroes like 
Wen T’ien-hsiang. 

Such considerations, at any rate, rather than a more general (though 
indeed equally possible) decadent late Ming Chinese admiration for 
the virile savagery of Mongol life might well explain the occurrence 
even after the T’u-mu incident of entirely positive evaluations of 
Qubilai. In the case of conspicuous praise from Li Chih (1527-1565), 
already noted by Langlois,** one cannot rule out a certain desire 
simply to outrage received opinion. We need not, however, suspect 
such motives in the writings of Sun Ch’eng-en (1485-1565), a much 


%° Yii-p't hsii tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu, p. 21.35b; of: p. 22.64b-65a. 

4° Yii-p’i hsti tzu-chih t’ung-chien kang-mu, p. 21.41b; note the reference to the Analects, 
9.5.3, “this cause of truth” (Legge), or as Peter Bol translates more appositely for 
this context, “this culture of ours.” 

*! Chao I, Men-erh shih cha-chi 30 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chii, 1963), pp. 679-80. 

® H.G. Lamont, p. 194, n. 49 of “An Early Ninth Century Debate on Heaven,” 
Part I, Asta Major, 18 (1973), 181-208. 

“8 Langlois, “Chinese Culturalism and the Yiian Analogy,” pp. 360-1. 
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more conventional figure who nevertheless portrays Qubilai as a 
conquering hero.** So for all that I have remarked concerning the 
Chinese writers’ tendency to see the character of Marco Polo’s Great 
Khan as an unstable mixture of piety and violence utterly repellant 
to Confucian norms—a character, in other words, much more in 
tune with the sensibilities of a European quattrocento readership— 
the Chinese demonization of this “other” never becomes complete. 
Rather, Ming (and Manchu) historical portraiture, in common with 
the general tendency of Chinese historiography, is so expressionistic, 
so shamelessly committed to the dictum that all history is contempo- 
rary history and that one of the most important functions of the past 
is to serve as a mirror for the present, that any characterization of 
Qubilai takes second place to direct or indirect comment on the 
writer’s more immediate interests.” 

Some of these interests may smack of contemporary history to us 
as well, to judge by recent reports of the Chinese view of the ter- 
ritorial legacy of the Mongol empire.*® Some raise intriguing cross- 
cultural comparisons: when the contrast between the voyages of 
Columbus as a new beginning in history and those of Cheng Ho as 
a mere anomalous episode forces us to look once more at the alter- 
natives to the European pattern of expansion, what are we to make 
of commentary on the Yellow River expedition? The facts are well 
enough known, thanks to the work of Bottazzi and Franke,*’ but the 
historiographic ramifications might well repay closer scrutiny. 


“ Sun Ch’eng-en, Wen-chien chi (ed. Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu), p. 41.37b. 

*5 Just to cite one example from an entirely different period of Chinese history, 
yet again one in which the Chinese/other distinction is central, the reader may 
wish to consult Michael C. Rogers, The Chronicle of Fu Chien: a Case of Exemplar History 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1968). 

‘© Thus a passage on p. 4 of Jasper Becker, “The Lost Country: Mongolia 
Revealed,” Britain-China: Magazine of the Great Britain-China Centre, 50 (Summer, 1992), 
3-6, is worth quoting in full as more contemporarily relevant than one might care 
to think: “Ironically, given the ancient distrust between nomad and farmer both 
the KMT and Communists argue that Genghis Khan should really be considered 
a Chinese hero—who lies buried in China—and therefore not only is all of Mongolia 
part of China, but his conquests too. China’s current claim to Tibet and much else 
stems from the conquests of his descendants like Khubilai Khan. Recently a Reuters 
correspondent obtained an internal document of the Inner Mongolian secret police 
which asserted China’s claim to all of Mongolia although, diplomatically, Peking 
has recognised it since 1949.” 

*” Emilio Bottazzi, “Un esplorazione alle sorgenti del Fiume Giallo durante la 
dinastia Yiian,” Annah dell’Isttuto Onentale di Napoli, Nuova Sere, 19 (1969), 529-546; 
“Una poesia di epoca Ming sulle surgenti del Fiume Giallo,” Annali dell’Isttuto Orientale 
di Napoli, Nuova Serie, 20 (1970), 529-546; Herbert Franke, “The Exploration of the 
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But ultimately, however much larger than life the real Qubilai 
Qa’an ever was, he was simply and utterly dwarfed in the eyes of 
later Chinese writers by the question of China’s destiny, as posited 
by the fall of the Southern Sung. Here, however, we are confronted 
by an issue so vast and so alien (even if, alas, still very contempo- 
rary) that the outsider to this period of historical study despairs of 
making any contribution at all. For one notes that even insiders have 
taken on this topic with both the requisite knowledge and enthusi- 
asm, only to leave it abandoned without producing any results.” It 
would be wrong to suggest that no progress is being made: apart 
from the tangential contribution of Jao, already mentioned above, 
one may point for example to an essay by Wang Te-i on interpre- 
tations of the Sung occasioned by the republication works of the 
Ming historian (chin-shth of 1521) Wang Chu. One might also add 
that Richard Davis has detected interesting tensions in Chinese his- 
toriography even under the later days of Mongol rule, so when deal- 
ing with the fall of the Sung and its conqueror it may be artificial 
to start simply with Ming historiography in any case.°° 

But the point of Rossabi’s observation, the occasion for my own 
foregoing remarks, has, I would think, now become clear. We may 
find it easy enough to gain some understanding of the Great Khan 
through reading Marco Polo, but if we are to understand him through 
reading Chinese sources, we must understand China first; that enter- 
prise, for its part, depends crucially on an understanding of Chinese 
history, in which he played, after all, an undeniable part. Where 
mysteries are wrapped in enigmas, the lone historian must pause, 
and prudently await reinforcements. 


Yellow River Sources under Emperor Qubilai in 1281,” in G. Gnoli and L. Lanciotti 
(eds.), Onentalia Iosephi Tucct Memoriae Dicata, vol. I (Rome: IsMEO, 1985), pp. 401-416. 

8 See James H. Zimmerman, “Sung History and Chinese Historiography,” Sung 
Studies Newsletter, 2 (October, 1970), 4-11. This fragment notes that “The Sung even- 
tually came to have one ugly fault which overshadowed all its cultural achievements: 
it had let the barbarians into China,” and points to the value of Ming historiog- 
raphy in exploring this problem, assuring us (pp. 8-9) “It is these re-workings of 
Sung history which I am studying at the moment.” It is my understanding that 
such is no longer the case. 

Wang Te-i, “Yu Sung shih chih tan-tao Ming-jen ti Sung shih kuan,” in Wang 
Chu, Sung shih chth (Taipei: Ta-hua shu-chi, 1977), pp. 1-23 (second separately pag- 
inated preface). Wang Chu’s work is of a piece with the historiography I have de- 
scribed, but yields little of interest concerning Qubilai himself. 

° Richard L. Davis, “Historiography as Politics and Yang Wei-chen’s ‘Polemic 
on Legitimate Succession,’” T’oung Pao 59 (1983), 33-72. 
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CHINA AS A SUCCESSOR STATE TO 
THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


Hipwentro OKADA 


1. The Khan-Emperorship' 


The greatest legacy of the Mongol Empire bequeathed to the Chinese 
is the Chinese nation itself. 

The history of what we conventionally call China began in 221 
B.C.E. when its first emperor, Shih-huang-ti of the Ch’in, conquered 
city-states of diverse ethnic origins and politically unified what was 
then known as the t’ien-hsia or “the land under heaven.” This first 
China lasted only for twelve years until the emperor died and old 
kingdoms resurrected in force. Eventually King Liu Pang of the Han 
assumed the title of emperor but other kingdoms prevailed and the 
land under heaven was far from reunified. It took another sixty years 
before a centralized imperial structure was more or less fully restored 
under the reign of Wu-ti, Liu Pang’s great-grandson. Thus did the 
first China come back to life. 

Wu-ti’s reign was immortalized by his court historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
in the very first comprehensive history of China, Shih-chi. History is 
not just a record of what has happened. It is rather a systematic in- 
terpretation of the man-inhabited world along the axes of both space 
and time in dimensions surpassing the reach of any single individual. 
Thus a well-written history has the power of ideologically defining 
the reader’s perception of the world, and Shzh-chi, the first world his- 
tory in Asia, was truly decisive in determining what China was for 
many, many centuries to come. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien begins his history with the reign of Huang-ti, whose 
reported imperial accomplishments closely resemble those of Wu-ti. 
Huang-ti and his four direct successors are classed together as the 
Five Tis (wu t). Originally the character # meant no more than a 


' The present writer has written extensively on the nature of the Chinese civi- 
lization, mostly in Japanese. For the most comprehensive, see the following: 
H. Okada, “Higashi Ajia tairiku ni okeru minzoku,” in Kan minzoku to Chiigoku shakai, 
ed. M. Hashimoto (Tokyo, 1983), pp. 47-110. 
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“spouse,” and each of the Five Tis was a heavenly husband of the 
guardian goddess of a city-state. Despite their assigned role in Shih- 
cht as prototypes of the Ch’in-Han emperorship, they clearly belong 
to mythology. 

Somewhat less mythical history starts with the Hsia, whose first 
king is credited with the creation of mountains and rivers, or the 
physical world. The Hsia is described as if it ruled all the land under 
heaven and accordingly treated as a dynasty, as are the Yin and the 
Chou, that followed it. Yet in reality there does not seem to have 
been any semblance of a political unity under those so-called Three 
Dynasties (san tat), which were not much more than the relatively 
powerful among many city-states. Thus there really was no China 
in the pre-Ch’in period. 

Neither was there a Chinese nation yet. Legends told about the 
Hsia have a strong Southeast Asian flavor, and its kings are said to 
be the ancestors of the Ytieh people who inhabited the East and South 
China Sea coast. Those southern connections make the Hsia an I 
people, a term which originally meant “low,” hence “lowlanders” 
who inhabited the flood plains east and southeast of Honan Province. 
In contrast to the Hsia southerners, both the Yin and the Chou who 
came in later and established themselves in what was to become 
North China were clearly of North Asian origins. The Yin were Ti 
hunters from the north and the Chou Jung nomadic herdsmen from 
the west. Those three ethnic groups of different modes of living, to- 
gether with Man slash-and-burn peasants in the mountains south of 
Honan who built the kingdom of Ch’u, are conventionally regarded 
as the Four Barbarians (ssw 7) as if the Chinese had an early exist- 
ence as a nationality separate from them. The fact is that the early 
population in the walled cities were of an ethnically mixed ances- 
try. In other words, the Chinese of the Ch’in-Han period had de- 
scended genealogically from the Four Barbarians, who had adopted 
an urban civilization and turned themselves into a new ethnic group 
within the walls of their cities. 

The Chinese national identity was defined not genetically but by the 
three components of its civilization: the Chinese characters, the city, 
and the emperor.’ A Chinese was a person who read Chinese char- 
acters, correct usage of which was imperially decreed, lived in a city 


? On the peculiar nature of the Chinese characters which do not correspond to 
any particular language and the resultant absence of a common spoken language 
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administered by officials appointed by the emperor, and had his 
name listed in the emperor’s census register. Biological extraction 
had nothing to do with his identity. Such evolution of the Chinese 
nation was completed only shortly before Ssu-ma Ch’ien wrote his 
history around the turn of the first century B.c.E. Our historian, how- 
ever, felt it necessary to legitimize the emperorship by assigning its 
origin to the most distant past and establishing its uninterrupted 
transmission through the blessed reigns of the Five Tis and the Three 
Dynasties, rather than admitting its creation by the denigrated Ch’in 
emperor. This scheme effectively placed the origin of China as a 
nation at the very beginning of world history because the emperor- 
ship was synonymous with the Chinese civilization. 

The structure of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work amply expresses the central- 
ity of the emperorship by surrounding its imperial annals (pen chz) 
with individual biographies (leh chuan) of those whose life was re- 
lated to the emperors in some way. Even the great nomadic empire 
of the Hsiung-nu, whose shan-yii was the Han emperor’s equal, is 
not accorded recognition as an independent political entity and is 
relegated to an individual biography in Shzh-chi. Our historian adopted 
this attitude because to him the world was the emperor and the 
emperor was the world, and his world history was a history of the 
emperorship. 

This format of Shih-cht was fully adequate when Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
described his world around 100 B.c.z., and the concept of China 
thus defined by his work was to determine the Chinese perception 
of the world and its history for more than two thousand years to 
come. But in reality the first Chinese world lasted only for four cen- 
turies. Its population, which numbered more than fifty million in the 
mid-second century, collapsed in the aftermath of the Yellow Turbans 
(huang chin) Uprising that broke out in 184 c.£., leaving only less than 
five million survivors half a century later. This virtual extinction of 
the first Chinese nation was what prompted the migration of the 
North Asian nations into China in the third century, and the new- 
comers were to become masters of North China, where the Chinese 
Chin Dynasty disintegrated by itself in a civil war in 300. Although 
traditionalist historians of China long insisted that a succession of 
the legitimate emperorship continued in the South after the North 


in China, see: H. Okada, “Shinjitsu to kotoba,” in Ayia to Nipponjin, ed. H. Okada 
(Tokyo, 1977), pp. 127-148. 
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was lost, those Southern Dynasties (nan ch’ao) were not much more 
than regimes in exile in barbarian lands outside China. 

Now a completely new Chinese nation evolved in the North, who 
spoke a common language whose phonology revealed a strong Altai- 
cization of Old Chinese of the Han times. When the Sui, a Northern 
dynasty of Hsien-pei origin, finally conquered the South and thus 
created a second China in 589, the new historical reality called for 
a new historiographical format but none was readily available to the 
court historians, who had no choice but to fall back on the tradi- 
tional one inherited from Shzh-chi. 

Inadequacy of the definition of China as the sole theater of his- 
tory and the centrality of the emperorship in the world established 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien became even more obvious when Emperor T’ai- 
tsung of the T’ang, another dynasty of Hsien-pei origin, briefly 
assumed the qaghanship of the nomadic Tiirk Empire overthrown 
by him in 646. Then the Sha-t’o Turks dominated North China in 
the tenth century, followed by the Qitays and the Jurchens who built 
their Northern empires in succession. Those empires, with their own 
dynastic tradition, clearly belonged to a separate and independ- 
ent world apart from China. It is not justified to view them as 
dynasties of conquest, for they never really settled in China. Peking 
was only a winter camp for the Qitay and Jurchen khans, with the 
additional function of an administrative center for the local Chinese 
population. 

The Mongols proved far more realistic than the Chinese when it 
came to writing histories. After Qubilai Qa’an conquered the Southern 
Sung in 1276 and thus completely absorbed China and the second 
Chinese nation into the Central Eurasian world, the historians at 
the Mongol court produced Liao-shth and Chin-shth in recognition of 
the legitimacy of those Northern dynasties, rather than relegating 
them to a biographical section in Sung-shih as Chinese traditionalists 
would have done. This historiographical arrangement in itself rep- 
resented a highly significant change in world view, in that it amounted 
to allowing the existence of two equally legitimate emperorships side 
by side. Thus the Chinese emperorship lost its most important attrib- 
ute, its centrality, and was replaced by the North Asian khanship. 
The Chinese kept calling their khans emperors, but those emperors 
were no longer the center of the traditional Chinese world only, but 
in fact a Chinese aspect of the khans ruling the vast Mongol Empire 
and its successor states. 

The Mongol Yiian Dynasty lost China in 1368. This by no means 
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put an end to the dynasty, for China was only one of its colonies. 
The Yiian Dynasty persisted in Mongolia for the next two decades 
until the last direct descendant of Qubilai Qa’an lost his life in a 
rebellion and his throne was taken over by a descendant of Arigh Boke 
in 1388. Still the new khan and his successors kept up their dynastic 
tradition calling their nation Dayan/Dayun (for Ta yiian). The Ching- 
gisid house and the Mongol tribes supporting it were for a time 
overwhelmed by the Oyirad (Oirat), a powerful anti-Chinggisid tribal 
confederation, but rose again in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Thus the Mongols never accepted the Ming emperors reign- 
ing in China as their sovereigns as long as the Chinese dynasty 
continued. 


2. The Chinese Ming Dynasty 


With the new khan-emperorship came a new nation. The Chinese 
Ming Dynasty was not a resurrected form of the old Sung Dynasty 
but one of the many successor states to the Mongol Empire, dis- 
tributed all way across the Eurasian Continent. 

As regards territories, the Ming did not extend beyond the old 
borders of China except in two regions: Yunnan and the Liao River 
Basin in Southern Manchuria, both of which it had inherited from 
the Mongols. Yunnan, an old Thai kingdom, had been conquered 
by Qubilai himself before his accession and become part of the 
Mongol Empire, but not of China. The Liao River Basin had lost 
its ethnic Po-hai population in civil wars in the thirteenth century 
and been repopulated by the Korean captives transplanted there by 
the Mongol army invading their peninsular homeland.’ There was 
no historical ground on which to base Chinese territorial claims in 
either region. Given such non-Chinese origins of those new territo- 
ries, the only possible justification of the Ming sovereignty over them 
was a claim that the Ming emperors were legitimate successors to 
the Mongol khans who used to rule them. 

The first Ming emperor, Hung-wu, was the one who publicly ad- 
mitted how much he and his new nation owed to the Mongols. When 
Toghon Temir Khan died in Mongolia and his son Maitreyapala 


? On the Korean-immigrant origin of the Chinese-speaking population in Southern 
Manchuria in the Ming times, see: H. Okada, “The Koreans in Manchuria in the 
Yiian times,” Han-kuo Hsiieh-pao, 5 (1985). 
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was brought back prisoner by the Chinese army, the Ming emperor 
bestowed on the deceased khan the posthumous title of Shun Huang- 
ti in formal recognition of his legitimate imperial status. Hung-wu 
also disapproved the aggrandizing language of the congratulatory 
memorials presented to him by his vassals, saying: “The Yiian was 
master of the central empire for a hundred years, during which our 
and your parents all depended on it for livelihood. How can you 
speak such ostentatious words?”* 

The conscious effort on the part of the Ming emperors to identify 
themselves with the political tradition of their Mongol predecessors 
is evident also in the bureaucratic structure of their government, 
which they borrowed directly from the Mongols. 

The three top offices in the Yiian imperial government, the Secre- 
tariat (chung shu sheng), the Bureau of Military Affairs (shu mi yiian) 
and the Censorate (yi shih at), all had original connections with the 
person of Chabui Qatun, the Qunggirad empress of Qubilai Qa’an. 
The Secretariat was a council of Chinese warlords serving the khan, 
whose meetings were presided over by Prince Chinkim, Qubilai’s 
son by Chabui, with the assistance of Antun of the Jalayir whose 
mother was a sister of Chabui. After the Rebellion of Li T’an in 1262, 
the office was turned over to the Chinese intellectuals surrounding 
the prince and its military administration was transferred to the 
Bureau of Military Affairs, of which the prince was also appointed 
Supervisor. The Censorate was first headed by Toghachar, a grand- 
son of Chinggis Khan’s brother Temiige Odchigin, but it was in 
that office that a movement eventually started advocating the khan’s 
abdication in favor of the prince. There was also another top office, 
the Department of State Affairs (shang shu sheng), which later merged 
with the Secretariat. Despite the historical association of its name 
with the council of ministers, the Yiian version was in fact a finan- 
cial organization managed by Ahmad of Banakat, a confidant of 
Chabui Qatun, with the sole purpose of raising revenues for Qubilai 
Qa’an.° 

Such organization of the Yiian imperial government owed little to 
the supposedly traditional Chinese bureaucratic structure going all the 


* Ming-shih, chap. 2, T’ai-tsu 2, under the 3rd year of the Hung-wu era. 

> On the strongly personal nature of the central government bureaucracy cre- 
ated by Qubilai Qa’an, see: H. Okada, “Mongoru no tiitsu,” in Kita Ajiasht (Shinpan), 
ed. M. Mori & N. Kanda (Tokyo, 1981), pp. 169-182. 
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way back to Shih-huang-ti of the Ch’in, but was what Emperor 
Hung-wu actually inherited from the Mongol Yiian. The structure 
had to be slightly modified after the emperor organized a success- 
ful coup d’état in 1380, massacred his old secret society brethren and 
assumed personal control of all the three offices. The Secretariat was 
abolished in name and each one of its Six Ministries (iu pu) was 
placed under the direct control of the emperor. The Chief Military 
Command (ta tu tu fu), corresponding to the Yiian Bureau of Military 
Affairs, was also divided into Five Chief Military Commissions (wu 
tu tu fu), each taking orders directly from the emperor. The Censorate 
was for a time abolished but soon revived under a new name, tu 
ch’a yuan, with not one but two Censors-in-Chief to head it. 

Another instance of Mongol legacy inherited by the Ming Dynasty 
was its administrative structure. This Chinese dynasty was peculiar 
in having imperial princes enfeoffed in outlying provinces and com- 
manding their personal armies, a practice unknown under the T’ang 
or the Sung Dynasty. It is, however, easily explained as a Mongol 
heritage. In Mongol society all organizations were built on the per- 
sonal, rather than bureaucratic, principle, and the Yiian local ad- 
ministration was no exception. The impression one has in reading 
the geographical chapters of the Yiian-shih that the empire was neatly 
divided into twelve provinces governed uniformly is an illusion, pro- 
duced by the Ming historiographers whose frame of reference was 
again none other than the old Shih-cht format. Under the Yiian 
Dynasty, as a matter of fact, the inhabitants of each city or locality 
had personal connections to the house of a tribal chief who had 
conquered them in the days of the Mongol conquest. In some cases 
even an entire province constituted a princely fief. This arrangement 
Mongol style, copied by the Ming, was what gave the Chinese dynasty 
a tribal-feudal outlook. 

Then there was the Ming military structure. As was the case with 
any other Chinese dynasty, the true base of the Ming imperial power 
was the army, not the civilian-Confucian bureaucracy. The dynasty 
had its own military aristocracy, comprising the descendants of the 
generals who had personally followed its founder, Emperor Hung- 
wu. They enjoyed exceptional privileges in their home province, 
Anhwei. In fact they were the equivalent of a home tribe to the 
emperor, comparable to the nomadic tribal chiefs who surrounded 
the Mongol khan in the Yiian court. 

The political importance of the Ming military only increased after 
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the death of Hung-wu and the usurpation of the imperial throne by 
his son Yung-lo in a civil war. The new emperor built a new cap- 
ital at Peking, right at the gateway to Mongolia. The choice of loca- 
tion for his capital was an indicator of his wish to be not just an 
emperor of China but a khan of the Mongol Empire, as Peking was 
not quite in China. With this shift of the seat of imperial power, 
the Nine Frontier Defense Commands (chiu pien chen) stationed along 
the Great Wall gained a great political influence, so much so that 
every new emperor had first to bribe their troops to win support for 
his accession. Emperor Cheng-te yearned for the extravagance of 
the border city of Hsiian-fu, where he kept returning dressed as a 
general, to escape the boredom of his Peking court. These circum- 
stance go well to prove that the Ming emperorship was military 
rather than civilian-bureaucratic, contrary to what Confucian tradi- 
tionalists would have us believe. 

The decimal organization of the Ming populace introduced by 
Hung-wu was another prominent example of Mongol legacy and an 
old North Asian tradition going all way back to the Hsiung-nu 
Empire. The emperor first organized the families of his troops as 
professional Military Families (chiin hu), in Centuries (po hu so), Chili- 
archies (ch’ien hu so) and Guards (wet) or military counties. Then he 
expanded the system to include also Civilian Families (min hu), whose 
basic organizations were an equivalent of Centuries called  (Gommu- 
nities), each of which belonged to a County (Asien). The hereditary 
military officers commanding local Guardsmen were of Mongol ori- 
gin, as is learned from their census registers, called hsiian pu, sur- 
viving today. 

Even Neo-Confucianism, philosophical orthodoxy for bureaucratic 
purposes under the Ming Dynasty, owed its status to the Mongol 
Yiian. After suffering repeated persecutions as a heresy under the 
Chinese Southern Sung, it won for the first time official recognition 
as the standard interpretation of classical texts when the Yiian Dynasty 
reintroduced the Imperial Examinations (k’o chi) in 1313. 

Thus the Ming Dynasty was in all its aspects a shrunken form of 
the Mongol Empire if anything.® 


° For a general discussion of the peculiarities of the Ming political structure, see 
J. Matsumura, “Kojiki kara kotei e,” in Shikinjono etka, ed. N. Kanda (Tokyo, 1968), 
pp. 29-55. 
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3. The Manchu Ch’ing Empire 


The Manchu Ch’ing was not a dynasty of conquest ruling in China 
either. Nine years before the Manchus conquered China, the first 
Ch’ing emperor, Hong Taiji, was elected to his throne at Mukden 
in 1636 by the representatives of his Manchu banners, sixteen Inner 
Mongolian tribes and the Chinese armies that had gone over to his 
side, when a jade seal of old Yiian emperors was brought back by 
the victorious Manchu army, obtained from a widow of Lingdan Khan 
of the Chaqars, the last legitimate Chinggisid khan of the Mongols. 
Interpreting the arrival of this seal as a clear indication of heavenly 
mandate for the Manchus to rule the world, Hong Taiji proclaimed 
a new dynasty, Daicing, and styled himself in three languages, Gosin 
Onco Hiwaliyasun Enduringge Han in Manchu, Aghuda Ordshiyegchi 
Nayiramdaghu Boghda Qaghan in Mongolian and K’uan Wen Jen 
Sheng Huang-ti in Chinese, all meaning “the Vastly Gracious, Har- 
monious and Holy Khan-Emperor.” This trilingual title signified a 
full revival and inheritance of the Mongol imperial tradition originat- 
ing in Chinggis Khan, which legitimized in the eyes of Asian nations 
Manchu rule of the eastern half of the old Mongol Empire.’ 

It is too obviously wrong to call the Ch’ing a Chinese empire, 
because, again, China was only one of the Ch’ing colonies and the 
Chinese population, though numerically large, was a political and 
cultural minority under the Manchu dynasty. Even the Great Ch’ing 
Code (Ta ching lii i), applied only to the Chinese subjects, leaving 
other parts of the empire outside its jurisdiction.® 

The Ch’ing khan-emperor was several things in one. To the Chinese 
he was their Chinese emperor in the tradition of Shih-huang-ti of 
the Ch’in and Wu-ti of the Han. To the Mongols and other nomads 


7 The Manchu claim of the Mongol imperial rights to rule the world was dis- 
cussed by the present writer in “The Ytian Imperial Seal in the Manchu Hands: 
The Source of the Ch’ing Legitimacy,” a paper read at the 33rd Meeting of the 
Permanent International Altaistic Conference, Budapest, June 24-29, 1990. See 
Altaic Religious Beliefs and Practices (Budapest, 1992), pp. 267-270. 

8 The Great Ching Code owed almost all its contents to the Great Ming Code (Ta 
ming li), authored and promulgated by Emperor Hung-wu of the Ming, and had 
therefore no provisions for legal cases involving non-Chinese persons. In the Ch’ing 
Empire each nationality was governed by a separate code: Pa-ch’ Tse-l for the Manchus, 
Great Ch’ing Code for the Chinese, Li-fan-yiian Tse-l for the Mongols and the Tibetans, 
and Hui-chiang Tse-li for the Muslims of East Turkestan. See M. Shimada, Shincho 
Moko Rei no kenkyii (Tokyo, 1982), pp. 89-90. 
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he was their khan, a supreme leader of their tribal confederation, 
in the tradition of Chinggis Khan. To the Tibetans he was the great- 
est patron of Tibetan Buddhism, in the tradition of Qubilai Qa’an. 
The Muslim population of East Turkestan had only an indirect rela- 
tion to the Manchu khan-emperor through his General stationed on 
the Ili (/-k chiang chiin), who had replaced their former overlord, the 
Junghar khong tayy, after the 1758/59 conquest of the region. 


4. The Republic of China 


The Republic of China claimed to have inherited the rights to rule 
the empire built by the Manchus from the last Ch’ing emperor when 
he abdicated in 1912, but neither the Mongols nor the Tibetans 
acknowledged them. The Mongols of Outer Mongolia declared inde- 
pendence from the Ch’ing Empire on the eve of the foundation of 
the republic, and elected the last Rje-btsun-dam-pa Qutughtu of Urga 
their khan. In Tibet the Ch’ing troops withdrew and the Thirteenth 
Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa from his exile in India. In December 
1912 the Mongols and the Tibetans concluded a treaty of friendship 
and exchanged diplomatic recognition between themselves as inde- 
pendent nations.? With Manchuria under Japanese domination and 
Sinkiang too remote to exercise effective control over, the Republic 
of China remained little more than a Chinese nation-state as long as 
it existed on the continent. 

Not only politically but culturally too, the Republican China re- 
tained very little of the imperial, supposedly Chinese, tradition. In the 
last days of the Ch’ing Empire, old institutions had been replaced 
by new ones imported wholesale from Japan following China’s humil- 
iating defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894/95. The Japanization 
process most significantly presented itself in language and military 
affairs. Chinese nationalism, born for the first time in the Republican 
period, also was a by-product of Japanization, which gave the Chinese 
a new definition of China as an ethnically homogeneous nation with 
a long, uninterrupted history of its own civilization little affected by 
occasional barbarian intrusions. This new national consciousness of 
the present-day Chinese amounts to a revival of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s 


° U. Onon & D. Pritchatt, Asia’s First Modern Revolution (Leiden, 1989), pp. 111-113. 
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world view and is historically untenable, but has affected both the 
Chinese themselves and modern foreign historians to a great degree. 


5. The People’s Republic of China 


In contrast to the Republic of China, which was a Chinese nation- 
state as was the Ming, the People’s Republic of China is not China 
but an empire in the mold of the Mongol Empire, as is obvious 
from the fact that its claim of suzerainty over Tibet is based on the 
historical relationship between the Mongol-Manchu khan-emperors 
and the Tibetan Buddhist church that existed in the days of the 
Yiian and Ch’ing Dynasties. This means that the PRC too is a suc- 
cessor state to the Mongol Empire, owing its political legitimacy and 
the rights to rule its present territories ultimately to Chinggis Khan. 


6. Conclusion 


The Mongol Empire did to Asia and Eastern Europe what Rome 
did to Western Europe. The principle of unity established by Chinggis 
Khan with his heavenly mandate was what made it possible for the 
Russian khan-tsars to expand their rule over the western half of the 
old Mongo! Empire and has ultimately shaped the now-defunct Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.’ Thus China in the east and Russia 
in the west are the greatest legacies of the Mongol Empire that sur- 
vive in the world today. 


‘© The famous episode of Ivan IV, who enthroned Simeon Bekbulatovich, alias 
Sain Bulat of the Kasimov, as tsar of All Russia in Moscow and then succeeded 
the latter on the throne, amply illustrates the importance of being a Chinggisid to 
be a khan-tsar. Ivan’s great seal carries the word “tsar” only with regard to Kazan 
and Astrakhan, which goes to prove that the Russian title is none other than 
Mongolian “khan” in translation. In other words, the legitimacy of Russian “tsar” 
ultimately derived from the khanship of Chinggis Khan. See O. Pritsak, “Moscow, 
the Golden Horde, and the Kazan Khanate from a Polycultural Point of View,” 
Slavic Review, 24 (1967), 576-583. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
DECLINE OF THE MONGOL EMPIRE ON THE 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MONGOLS 


Upo B. BarRKMANN 


If you ask a historian about the legacy of the Mongol Empire he 
will surely tell you about the consequences of the Mongol invasions 
in the conquered lands. He will work out two components, a positive 
one that includes the achievements of the Mongolian Yiian dynasty 
in China (1271-1368) and of the IIkhanate in Persia (1220—1356/57), 
as well as a negative one in the same lands. The latter means, e.g., 
the development in conquered Muslim lands which was characterized 
by a decline of the cities, agriculture, the massive destruction of cul- 
tural objects, the rejection of ethnic identities and strong demographic 
recessions, the consequences of which were felt by the people over 
centuries. It is legitimate to say, in general terms, that Mongol rule 
provoked a long lasting disruption of many structures in the Mid- 
dle East. 

But only rarely do people raise questions about the consequences 
of the Mongol Empire and especially of its decline for the Mongolian 
heartland and the nomadic Mongolian society. As it is very compli- 
cated to find reliable sources, these questions are rather difficult to 
answer. We have hardly any chronicles which throw light on this 
period. But we do know that the decline of the Mongol Empire led 
to a qualitative change in the development of Mongolian society, 
the expression of which was a stagnant phase in its social evolution. 
This happened after a period of almost eruptive development in 
Mongolian society. Within two centuries, the Mongols left behind 
the stage of the primitive society. Tribes united to become tribal 
confederations. With the establishment of private property in live- 
stock, the usurpation of tribal territory by several members of the 
tribal aristocracy took place. This process did not run in a straight 
line but was rather contradictory in itself and strongly influenced by 
the geographical conditions of the country. Here, we have to take 
into account that nomadic mobility and the elements of accident 
resulting from it often prevented this process from being continuous. 
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From the beginning, war and forays played an important role for 
the Mongols. They were a means to gather and accumulate individual 
wealth and the reason for a growing differentiation of private prop- 
erty among the members of the tribal aristocracy. With the intro- 
duction of a strongly centralized Khanate under Chinggis Khan, first 
signs of the rise of feudalism were to be seen, particularly with 
regard to the development of the tribal aristocracy. A new nobil- 
ity in the service of the Khan developed from the nobility of kin 
and merit (nobilitas codicillaris). It was embedded in the military decimal 
system, to which Natsagdorj referred as “an early form of binding 
the life of a simple nomad to a territory.”' In times of peace, this 
system practically corresponded to a normal life. “The head of a 
group of a thousand was a nobleman in the service of the Khan. 
He obtained such a group as a feoff in the best sense of the word 
because these units must not be conceived as a standing army but 
as a number of warriors who lived with their families in the terri- 
tory allocated to them.”? The head of a group of a thousand was, 
therefore, an enfeoffed nobleman of the Khan and his feoff was a 
reward for his work, i.e. mainly for his military service. 

At the same time, a new type of a nobleman in the service of the 
Khan emerged, who received his feoff exempt from tax and duty to 
the Khan. The Secret History of the Mongols gives the example of Sorqan- 
shira, an old liegeman who was enfeoffed in this way by Chinggis Khan 
and who could even pass this enfeoffment to his heirs. Thus we can 
state that the group of a thousand was actually the main pillar of 
the process of feudalization. According to the ideas of Chinggis Khan, 
it could be an ethnically homogeneous group, unless the loyalty of 
the tribal group was in doubt. Here, relationships of dependence 
and subordination developed. But the subordination to the group of 
a thousand no longer developed, as Max Weber writes, “due to 
interests,” “the dull habitation to everyday routine” or “merely the 
personal likings of the dominated man,”? but on the basis of a mean- 
while legitimated and institutionalized rule. Note that the centraliza- 


| §. Nacagdorz, Mongolyn feodalizmyn tindsen zamnal (Ulaanbaatar, n.d.), p. 58. 

2 U.B. Barkmann, “O nekotorych aspektach stanovlenija feodal’nych otnoSenii v 
mongol’skom koéevom obéSéestve v period pravlenija Cingis-chana,” Mongolica 
(Ulaanbaatar), | [22] (1990), 20. 

3M. Weber, “Die drei reinen Typen der legitimen Herrschaft. Eine soziologische 
Studie,” in Rationalisierung und entzauberte Welt, in Schriften zur Geschichte und Soziologie 
(Leipzig, 1989), p. 224. 
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tion of the structures of power in the Khanate introduced by Chinggis 
Khan and his followers totally neutralized the effects of nomadic 
nobility. Of course, this development is connected with socio-economic 
differentiation. The second type of nobleman in the service of the 
Khan—represented by Sorqan-shira—also involved the possibility of 
a different development for the early feudal Mongolian Khanate. 
However, the frame set by the nomadic mode of production was 
rather narrow and, apart from the simple reproduction of livestock, 
there were very few chances for a development of trade on a large 
scale so war became the basis of livelihood for the Mongolian Khanate. 

According to the Secret History of the Mongols, Chinggis Khan raised 
about 95 groups of thousands in 1206, i.e. he integrated about 
100,000 warriors into his army. We can start from the assumption 
that these warriors were Mongols in the narrow sense of the word, 
as can be gathered from the names of the heads of these groups of 
thousand. On the other hand, this is not to deny that others, such 
as the Naiman, served in this army, too. If we also count their fam- 
ilies, we arrive at an estimated total of 500,000 to 1,000,000 Mongols. 
The 100,000 men of the Mongolian core units were the backbone 
of the Mongolian army, from which, during the era of the empire, 
commanders were recruited when foreign tribes and/or people from 
other tribes were integrated into the army. They marched thousands 
of miles, through foreign lands and empires. Many of them died in 
the campaigns, chose to stay in the conquered lands, were assimi- 
lated or, although far away from home, kept their ethnic homo- 
geneity. Chronicles report that the wives and children of the warriors 
accompanied the army and even refer to big live-stock herds they 
carried with them. 

Under Ogédei Qa’an, Qaraqorum was still the centre of the em- 
pire. Later, the centre moved to the capitals and seats of the court 
in the respective regions. Under Qubilai Qa’an, Daidu (which later 
was called Peking) became the capital and residence of the Mongolian 
Khan until the fall of the Yiian dynasty in 1368. Mongolia of course 
remained the Holy Land of the ancestors, the land of the father 
of the dynasty, Chinggis Khan. But for the upper class it became a 
country that they visited sporadically, perhaps because they still felt 
attached to it, or just to hold a battue there. What were the conse- 
quences for the original heartland? The exodus of its warriors and 
their families left it more and more deserted and the remaining basic 
population was, at least locally, subject to foreign ethnical infiltration, 
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which might even be seen as a result of the massive influx of repa- 
triated prisoners of war at a time when Qaraqorum still was the 
empire’s political centre. This depopulation led to the decline of 
extensive nomadic animal husbandry. The consequences were irrepa- 
rable and could be felt over a long period of time since stockbreeding 
could recommence only when new breeding structures had been cre- 
ated, a process which according to the experience of Mongolian 
nomads would drag on over many decades. This means that the 
original Mongolian heartland was doomed to political and economic 
insignificance. 

After the fall of the Yiian dynasty in 1368, large crowds of Mongols 
returned to their original homeland. Franke writes: “There is a strik- 
ing contrast between the furious troops of Chinggis Khan, the great 
conqueror and the army of exhausted, will-less idlers of his epigones 
one and a half centuries later.”* In his chronological history of the 
Eastern Mongols, Sagang Sechen writes that only 60,000 of the 
400,000 Mongols deployed in China managed to escape to Mongolia. 
These figures seem to be quite reliable. There are reports, in Asarayét 
neretii-yin tetike, that Toghon Temiir, the last Qa’an of the Yiian 
dynasty, managed to escape together with approximately 100,000 
Mongols while some 300,000 of them were left behind. In a letter 
which Niarhaci, the future ruler of the Manchu, wrote to Ligdan 
Khan and which was quoted in Huang-ts’ing k’ai-kuo fang-lieh, he says: 
“As I have been told, only 60,000 Mongols made their escape, after 
a total of 400,000 had been captured by the Chinese during the 
conquering of the town of Daidu.”? Led by their Khan, a large 
number of the Chinggisid aristocracy also fled to the land of their 
ancestors. 

Toghon Temiir and his court seem to have been strongly sinicized 
(at least with regard to their habits and household), on which the 
chronicler Sagang Sechen commented critically by saying that Toghon 
Temiir took to flight “after, lost in amusement and sensual pleasures, 
he had been deceived by the cunning plot of an enemy vassal.”® 
This assumption has been substantiated by other sources, too: Accord- 
ing to the Altan Tobct and Asarayét neretii-yin tetike, for example, Toghon 


* O. Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches (Berlin, 1948), IV, 551. 

> Huang-Ts’ing K’ai Kuo Fang-Liieh, Die Griindung des mandschurischen Karserreiches, 
tr. E. Hauer (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), p. 99. 

® J.I. Schmidt (ed. and tr.) Geschichte der Ostmongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses, verfaBt 
von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidsch der Ordus (St. Petersburg, 1829), p. 145. 
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Temi at best laments the loss of the conveniences afforded by his 
palaces. In Asarayci neretii-yin tetike he says: “My Daidu, you simple 
but perfect home decorated with all kinds of precious stones! You 
fresh and beautiful Shang-tu, sited in yellow steppe, summer residence 
of former Khans.”’ 

As we know, the fleeing Mongols returned to the innermost part 
of Mongolia where they founded the Bars Qotan settlement near 
the Keriilen river. New conflicts were generated by the return of 
the Khan and his 60,000 to 100,000 vassals. Struggles for power 
with local rulers flared up and the authority of the Khan was prob- 
ably too weak to secure power. The decline of the Mongol Empire 
on a large scale also led to the desintegration of the underlying struc- 
tures of power. This was mainly due to the decay of the deci- 
mal system, the major background for Mongolian feudal society. 
Particularism determined the practical policies not only of the local 
rulers but also of the Chinggisids. What seems to be more impor- 
tant, though, is the economic effect of the sudden return of so many 
people—most of them warriors or former courtiers, who were alien- 
ated from nomad working processes—to their original homelands. 
In view of a presumably sparse settlement of population on the ter- 
ritory of the Keriilen area, it was impossible to provision a large 
army, all the more so since extensive nomad animal husbandry could 
scarcely generate a surplus product. Thus, the situation in Mongolia 
was inevitably heading towards economic collapse. The population 
could only be fed by slaughtering live-stock at random, which was 
bound to disrupt the vital breeding structures of the herds for decades 
to come. This situation forced the Mongols to go on repeated for- 
ays into the Chinese Ming Empire. These raids were neither planned 
nor can they be described as orderly expeditions. Yet they were a 
disturbing factor affecting economic life in the northern regions of 
the Ming Empire. Resolute measures were taken in the reign of 
Emperor Yung-lo (who according to Mongolian sources might have 
been a descendant of Toghon Temiir) between 1402 and 1424. He 
undertook various large-scale punitive expeditions against the Mongols 
but also tried hard to take political advantage of smouldering conflicts 
between the Khalkha and the Oirat, i.e. The Eastern and Western 
Mongols respectively. In 1409, when one of his armies sent out to 


7 H.R. Kampfe (tr.) Das Asarayti neretii-yin tetike des Byamba Erke Daiding alias Samba 
Jasak (Wiesbaden, 1983), p. 87. 
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fight the Mongols had been beaten, he decided to take command 
of the expeditions himself. In the autumn of 1410 he led an army 
of 100,000 men and 30,000 transport carts into the battle against 
the Mongols. Further compaigns were conducted in 1414 and 1421. 
Yung-lo had vowed to defeat the enemy utterly. The 1421 expedition 
was of enormous dimensions. Franke writes: “As it seems, the strictly 
military task of mobilizing troops from the existing garrisons was not 
as great a burden for the empire as the organization of baggage and 
supplies. A train was formed consisting of 340,000 donkeys, 117,573 
carts and 235,146 men carrying several hundreds of thousands [mea- 
sures] of grain.”® The number of campaigns as well as their proportions 
show how difficult it was to get the better of the Mongols. As an 
important conclusion drawn from the Mongol threat, the Ming ruler 
chose to make Peking the empire’s new capital. This is particularly 
important in view of the fact that “ever since the reign of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1280), removing the capital to central or southern China” 
had been synonymous with “yielding the North to a foreign power.”® 
It is not the purpose of this article to give a comprehensive survey 
of all Chinese invasions of Mongolia. However, and in spite of the 
scantiness of clues in Mongolian sources, there cannot be a doubt 
about the long-term effects of these invasions on life in Mongolia. 

We have every reason to believe that they caused the population 
in Eastern and Central Mongolia to decrease, also adding to the 
stagnation in animal husbandry. The economic decline was the result 
of a reduction in nomad labour force as a consequence of war, the 
massive slaughtering of livestock for provisions by the Chinese army, 
as well as the devastation of fertile grassland caused by the move- 
ment of troops and excessive grazing of pack animals. In this con- 
text, we must not forget that all Chinese march routes ran near the 
few rivers, in order to supply their troops with water. But these areas 
were also the most fertile pasture areas of Eastern and Central 
Mongolia. The impact of such a massive destruction of food sources 
is very obvious, particularly when we consider that the power of a 
local ruler strongly depended on how many vassals he had, whereas 
the law of population of so-called “pure” feudalism was determined 
by the principle of food sources. 


8 W. Franke, “Chinesische Feldziige durch die Mongolei im frithen 15. Jahrhundert,” 
Sinologica (Basel, 1953), p. 86. 
° Ibid., p. 82. 
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All attempts to create a strong central power in Mongolia proved 
abortive. Nevertheless, the Chinggisids maintained their claim to 
power as well as the dignity of their Great Khan. Yet there is no 
convincing evidence whether or not those Khans really enjoyed 
power. The Chinggisids may have just as well regarded them as 
merely their patriarchs. Anyway, the power of the Chinggisids was 
relative. There was a deep gap between their claim to power and 
reality. This gap was the result of disagreement in their own ranks 
and their growing incapacity to put up resistance to the Oirat, who 
were gathering strength. The fact that an Oirat ruler named Ugechi 
in 1399 managed to bring “the greater part of the Mongol people” 
under his control seems to indicate the political and military weak- 
ness of the Chinggisids. The consequences speak for themselves. 
Sagang Sechen writes: “From that moment on, the people of the 
Mongol had gotten into confusion and disorder ...”'® In the years 
that followed, the Chinggisids did not succeed in stabilizing their 
position. They kept up the succession to the Khan’s throne but the 
Khan himself was still far from being a factor of power. However, 
accounts from chronicles of the early Manchu era’! seem to indi- 
cate the Chinggisids’ return to power at the beginning of the 15th 
century. It is interesting to note that from that time on, the claim 
to power of the Chinggisids had been expressed more on the basis 
of rights derived from the progenitor Chinggis. We thus can find an 
invocation of Chinggis Khan by Sagang Sechen: “... the ruling peo- 
ple has no leader and head and is, therefore, in confusion. Call on 
the leader, our father, so that he will save our lives.”!* And when 
Adai Taiji ascended to the throne in 1426 he did so “in the face 
of the ruler,” i.e. Chinggis Khan. That means that the enthrone- 
ment of the legitimate Khan was then carried out in the Chinggis 
Khan Shrine of the Eight White Yurts in the Ordos region. So this 
place received, apart from its original ritual function, more and more 
the character of a political institution that became indispensable for 
the legitimation of power.’ 

The Oirat were aware that this way the claim to power of the 


'0 Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen, p. 145. ; : 

! See also L. Danzan, Altan tobéi, tr. and ed. N.P. Sastina (Moscow, 1957); Sira 
tud%i-mongol’skaja letopis’ XVII veka (Moscow, 1957); Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen. 

2 Tid, p. 147. ; 

'S See also K. Sagaster (ed.) Die Weife Geschichte (Cayan tetike) (Wiesbaden, 1976). 
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Borjigin and/or Chinggisids could be considerably consolidated. They 
consciously committed a sacrilege and murdered Adai Khan in the 
Chinggis Khan Shrine if we follow the accounts by Sagang Sechen. 
The chronicle says: “He (Adai) reached the Orda of the ruler where 
he hid himself away but nevertheless, unarmed and defenceless as 
he was, he was seized and killed.”'* Whatever the sentence for the 
murderer was, the Altan tobci and the Asarayci neretii-yin teiike both tell 
that the murderer himself found a mysterious death in the Chinggis 
Khan Shrine. Chinggis had taken revenge—at least in the under- 
standing of his contemporaries.’ 

Esen Khan, who had already been enthroned by the Oirat in 
1417, in contrast to Adai tried to push through the Ojirat against 
the Khalkha Mongols’ interests. Perhaps it was his goal to push 
away the Khalkha Mongols by all available means. But the Mongols 
revolted against him. Sagan Sechen even says that especially “the 
humble people of the Mongol” united against him justifying them- 
selves: “... it seems that he had planned to kill and exterminate us 
Mongols.”'® A large number of Mongols left the territory of Esen 
Khan who says later in the chronicle: “I had intended to destroy 
the lineage of the Borjigin. ..”!’ 

In the middle of the 15th century, the Chinggisids made more 
and more attempts to stabilize the Mongolian Khanate politically. 
Again and again they believed that they had finally found the right 
potentate in the new Khan. When Molon Taiji was enthroned to 
the Khan in 1453 it was prophesied: “By you the great people will 
regain strength in the legal order. Ascend to the throne as a Khan.” 
But the prophecy was not fulfilled. Only one year later Molon was 
killed and his successor also only ruled for some five years. 

Only with the reign of Batuméngke Dayan Khan, who ascended 
the throne “as a descendant of the ruler in straight lineage” when 
he was still a child in 1470, did the Khanate became politically more 
stable. A few passages in the sources tell us that at the beginning of 
his reign he was able to establish the inner unity of the Khanate 
through military power and mainly with the help of his wife, an 


'* Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen, pp. 150-151. 

'S Danzan, Altan tobdi, p. 269; Kampfe, Asaraydi nereti-yin teiike, pp. 94-95. 
'6 Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen, p. 153. 

'7 Ibid., p. 167. 

'8 Tbid., p. 171. 
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energetic and politically far-sighted princess. A campaign against the 
Oirat at the very beginning of his reign broke their power and cre- 
ated favorable external conditions for political development in the 
Khanate. According to the chronicles of the Ming dynasty, Batuméngke 
Dayan Khan proposed to the Ming emperor to establish friendly 
relations between the two empires. This might also indicate that the 
political horizon of Batuméngke Dayan Khan was not limited only 
to its own sphere of power.'? Batuméngke commanded six timen, i.e. 
about 60,000 male subjects in an empire that extended from the 
Ordos region to the river Keriilen in Eastern Mongolia. Sources say 
that he devided the six #émen into a right and a left wing. For all 
the reservations in view of the very poor clues in the sources, we 
may assume that the tiimen system probably helped tie the aristoc- 
racy down to the developing structures of power in the Khanate. 
There is some indication that Batuméngke Dayan Khan bestowed 
on his noble men the title of a Daz Darkhan for their merits in the 
field, earnings, golden seals and other honorary titles, which even 
allows the conclusion they might have been signs of investiture and/or 
enfeoffment. Thus, a part of the aristocracy was taken into the serv- 
ice of the Khan. 

The account given by Sagan Sechen tells us that Batuméngke Dayan 
Khan also introduced a tax system in the Khanate, of unknown 
form. Thus it may be assumed that livestock breeding had been able 
to regenerate among the Mongolian nomads. Batuméngke seems to 
have paid much attention to the cultivation of the Chinggis Khan 
cult. He did so not only because he was a Chinggisid but also in 
the realization of the important political function of the cult to legit- 
imate and consolidate the power of the Chinggisids. Batuméngke 
Dayan Khan ruled over many decades. Only through his reign more 
than one hundred years after the decline of the Mongolian Yiian 
dynasty in China, did the Mongolian Khanate arise to a new life 
and achieve more and more inner stability. This development was 
possible due to favourable external conditions and based on the re- 
covery of livestock breeding. Moreover, a political consensus among 
the Chinggisids certainly helped settle particular claims to power. It 
is significant that this historical process was in close connection with 
the political ability of survival of the Chinggisids. 


'9 Biigd Najramdach Mongol Ard ulsyn Tiitich, 1 (Ulaanbaatar, 1966), p. 430. 
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HOW MONGOL WERE THE EARLY OTTOMANS? 


Rupr Paut LINDNER 


A sensible answer to the question heading this essay requires an 
understanding of the terms involved. “Mongol” and “Ottoman” in 
their most common understanding at the turn of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were terms denoting, on the one hand, those members of a 
tribe owing allegiance to the Mongol khan, and, on the other hand, 
again the members of a tribe, this one formed around Osman the 
son of Ertogrul, probably in the later 1290s. To be a “Mongol” or 
an “Ottoman” implied loyalty to a political figure, the chief of the 
tribe. Since political loyalties may change with circumstances, a 
Mongol or an Ottoman might, as opportunity and advantage appeared, 
develop another allegiance, especially in Anatolia. If these definitions 
held true, than our title really asks whether the early Ottoman tribe 
formed an integral part of the Mongol enterprise.' 

This paper contains no convincing proof that the answer to the 
question is yes. This is not surprising, given the recent assertion that 
“the earliest history of the Ottomans is a black hole.”* Instead, here 
the reader will find a minor constellation of different varieties of evi- 
dence that may, projected against the Anatolian darkness, bear some 
affinities to the Mongols. 

Possible connections between the Ottomans in their formative years 
and the Mongols, especially the Ikhanids of Persia, have not only 
escaped scholars, but there has even been a horror Tartarorum, best 
expressed in the Paris lectures of Fuad Képriilii some two generations 


' See a more detailed justification of this approach in my “What Was a Nomadic 
Tribe?,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 24/4 (1982), 689-711, inspired by 
F. Barth’s study of the Basseri. I wish to thank my master, John Masson Smith, Jr., 
for his kind comments on this essay and for delivering the lecture on my behalf at 
SOAS. 

2 C. Imber, “The Legend of Osman Gazi,” in The Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389), 
ed. E. Zachariadou (Rethymnon, 1993), p. 75. This is the latest of Dr. Imber’s 
spirited and well-planned assaults on those who use the chronicles without due 
reserve. While some of Dr. Imber’s specific examples are entirely convincing, there 
appear to me to be exceptions. I leave for later discussion the implications of the 
recent definitive identification of a black hole. 
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ago. Képriilti recounted the fifteenth century Ottoman traditions ac- 
cording to which Osman’s grandfather crossed Anatolia and occu- 
pied a homeland in northern Phrygia in the thirteenth century, but 
he held that these were false. Arguing that the study of place names 
allowed the dating of some Turkish immigration to the eleventh cen- 
tury, Képriilii concluded that the family from which Osman stemmed 
arrived in the wake of the Seljuks and not the Mongols.’ His goal 
was to distance the Ottomans as far as possible from the Mongols. 
Without accepting his arrival date, others have followed his lead, 
forming the Ottomans without either mold or context in a histori- 
ographical wilderness offering no shelter. In his London lectures three 
years after K6priilii’s, Paul Wittek described the ideology of the Holy 
War as the engine fuelling the Ottoman rise to power and thus fur- 
ther distanced the Ottomans from the Mongols, not known for their 
ghaz spirit. The Ottomans, indeed most of the Anatolian beyliks, 
thus received permission from modern historians to grow without the 
guidance or the example of Mongol rule. But this is not the only, 
and perhaps not even the best, alternative. 

It is perhaps an accident of the survival, editing, and translation 
of sources that has assisted in the persistence of such a belief. The 
excellent and widely available translation of Ibn Battititta by H.A.R. 
Gibb, perhaps the earliest (1331) extended description of the Ottomans 
available in English to students, does not mention the Mongols as 
factors in west Anatolia. The hospitality of the akhis, the compari- 
son between a flourishing (after only five years) Ottoman Bursa and 
a decaying Byzantine Nicaea (only just fallen to the Ottomans), all 
these strike the reader. The only sense of a recent Mongol impact 
is the number of scholars who appear to have gone to ground in 
west Anatolia from points east. Another view comes from the geo- 
graphical treatise of al-Umari, who discusses Mongol governors, the 
impact of the Mongols on the west, and who makes of the Mongols 
an impressive presence in the 1330s. But Franz Taeschner’s edition 
of al-‘Umari’s Anatolia is a bibliographical rarity, and the only avail- 
able translation in a western language, that of Quatremére, is imper- 
fect and approaching its bicentenary. 

Our search begins with an initial problem. How far back towards 
the beginnings of their accounts we may harbor a minimal belief in 


3 F. KOépriilii, The Origins of the Ottoman Empire, tr. G. Leiser (Albany, 1992), pp. 
12240, 
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the fifteenth century Ottoman chronicles is sharply contested at pre- 
sent. The texts suffer from substantial editorial and imaginative emen- 
dations, and their contents elucidate later rather than earlier Ottoman 
history. There is, however, a good deal of evidence to help the reader 
observe, if not admire, the process of later emendation and accre- 
tion, and there are also certain traditions contemporary with the 
fourteenth century Byzantine witnesses of Ottoman expansion. There 
is no reason to discard the entire tradition, and there is hope even 
in the most obvious nonsense. The early accounts of the Ottoman 
conquest of Karacahisar, a castle southwest of the Byzantine Dorylaion, 
from the Byzantines is such nonsense, since the entire area had been 
in Seljuk hands since 1180 at the latest. Geographical and other con- 
siderations, however, suggest that Karacahisar, which controls the 
entry to the plain of Dorylaion from the southwest, was, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, in the hands of the neighboring, and 
competing, beylik of Germiyan, centered at Kiitahya, and so an event 
that made perfect geographical and strategic sense became made 
over in order to portray the Ottomans as early, consistent, warriors 
for the faith.t It seems worth the effort to evaluate the chronicle 
material case by case. 

There was a shared understanding among the early Ottoman tra- 
dition-bearers, including the so-called Royal Calendars, the presently 
unavailable source used both by Ahmedi (fl. 1400) and Siikrullah 
(mid-fifteenth century), Anonymous Chronicles (from 1421), and the 
account of Yakhshi Faqih preserved in Ashiqpashazade (ca. 1480~ca. 
1500, with earlier material going back to Orkhan), that a group of 
important conquests that opened up the routes to the lower Sangarius 
and the fertile plains east of Bursa and Nicaea occurred at about 
the same time, in the year 699/1299. This understanding occurred 
quite early on, no later than in an Arabic chronicle composed in 
1396 by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. al-Jazari, who had joined the 
court of Bayezid I.° Some of the chronicles link these events and 


* See for the moment Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia (Bloomington, 1983), 
p. 20. A more lengthy treatment will appear in Beginning Ottoman History (Ann Arbor, 
in press). 

> Diisturname-i Enveri, ed. Mikrimin Halil [Yinang] (Istanbul, 1930), p. 87, and 
his “Ertugrul Gazi” in Islém Anszklopedisi The conquests in question are Bilecik (not 
to be confused with the Belokome of Pachymeres), Inegél, and Yarhisar (in some 
traditions, Képriihisar). Cf the forthcoming study of early Ottoman historical geog- 
raphy by Professor Clive Foss. 
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year to an Ottoman proclamation of independence from the Seljuk 
sultans. While some faith in the historicity of the conquest and their 
dating may be justified, the reader might exercise some hesitation 
on the matter of the Seljuk-Ottoman relationship and its termina- 
tion, no matter how engaging the story. We are fortunate to have 
another source at our disposal. 

The thirteenth century was a silver age in Anatolia, much more 
so than in the rest of the eastern Mediterranean, where there were 
few mints striking silver coins and fewer striking pure silver. But 
within the peninsula as many as ten silver mines yielded enough pre- 
cious metal for an increasing number of mints and a production of 
silver coinage greater than at any point in the remembered past. 
Most of the dirhems became tribute to the Mongols after 1243, but 
enough of them remain for today’s collectors to build substantial col- 
lections at reasonable cost. Increased output and mint proliferation 
do not tell the entire story, however. The thirteenth century Anatolian 
silver coinage also boasted a fineness ten to twenty per cent greater 
than that struck in Egypt, the Levant, and Byzantium, so much so 
that the coin earned a special nickname in the marketplace by the 
end of the century: “akge”, little white [thing], white because of its 
superior silver content. The purity of Anatolian dirhems remained 
quite high, ninety percent and higher, throughout the century, one 
aspect of the coinage that remained uniform from mint to mint.® 

The proliferation of mints occurred at the same time as the slow 
devolution of central Seljuk power.’ Some of the mints were surely 
official; others reveal local emirs striking under the Seljuk umbrella; 
the Mongol rulers established others as they took over the east of 
the peninsula, and yet others represented the increasingly independ- 
ent Turcoman chiefs. Even if all the issues resembled, with greater 
or lesser skill, the Seljuk style, the ample supplies of silver and the 
availability of mines made it possible for all the entrepreneurs to 
reap the profits of coinage. It is important to bear in mind that this 
mint proliferation was unique in the contemporary Near East, just 


§ Professor Adon A. Gordus of The University of Michigan kindly performed 
neutron activation analyses of hundreds of Anatolian silver coins to derive fineness 
data. 

’ For an interesting comparison with changes in architectural patronage, see 
H. Crane, “Notes on Saldjuq Architectural Patronage in Thirteenth Century Anatolia,” 
JESHO 36 (1993), 1-57. 
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as was, for similar reasons, the proliferation of caravansarays along 
the thirteenth century Anatolian routes. 

It is the pace of proliferation, and its achievement in 699/1299, 
that is of interest here. There are two or three mints in the 1220s 
and 1230s, and then a slow growth began during the dynastic quar- 
rels of the 1240s, rising to fifteen-twenty mints after the Mongols 
took over direct administration of the east in the later 1270s. What 
is amazing is the annus mirabilis, 699/1299, when there is a spike of 
over forty mints compared with the much lower numbers for pre- 
ceding and following years (after 699/1299, for example, there are 
normally between ten and fifteen Anatolian mints for the I[khanids). 
Something very unusual was going on, neither a year of remonetiz- 
ing at the end of a cycle nor the impact of a sudden bullion flight. 
This mint expansion (and subsequent contraction) was different in 
kind from the record of the preceding decades. What happened— 
or, recalling the Ottoman tradition, what else happened—ain that year? 

At this time, the Mongols were the real power to the east of the 
Ottomans, and their governor was Siilemish. In 1298 he revolted 
against Ghazan Khan, and from Syria, the Anatolian frontier [wy], and 
Cappadocia he raised an army with Turcomans and what Rashid 
al-Din termed riffraff [runiid wa awbdash]. By promising to parcel out 
the revenues and provinces of Mongol Anatolia he gathered around 
his banner a substantial force, some 50,000 experienced men by 
Rashid al-Din’s (perhaps overly generous?) estimate. When the snows 
melted and the routes cleared in the spring of 1299, Ghazan’s gen- 
eral Qutlughshah wrought his revenge. Within a year the Turcoman 
allies of Siilemish had fled and the Mongols had destroyed him and 
some of his henchmen.’ Although it was neither the first nor the 
last revolt of a Mongol governor of Anatolia, Siilemish’s rising caused 
the greatest concern to Ghazan. Qutlughshah could not remain in 
Anatolia to ensure a lasting order, for he had to put down a revolt 
in Georgia, and Ghazan himself was preparing for an invasion of 


8 See the date listed in my “A Silver Age in Seljuk Anatolia,” in A Festschrift 
Presented to Ibrahim Artuk on the Occasion of the Twentieth Annwersary of the Turkish Numismatic 
Society (Istanbul, 1988), pp. 267-274. In graphical form a slightly larger body of 
data appears in Beginning Ottoman History. 

° This is a very bald summary of a longer tale reconstructed from Rashid al- 
Din, Geschichte Gazan Han’s, ed. K. Jahn (London, 1940), pp. 121-123, and Kerim 
al-Din Mahmud Aksarayi, Misameret ul-ahbar, ed. O. Turan (Ankara, 1944), pp. 
239-247, 270-271. 
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Mamluk territory later in 1299. The Ilkhan had little time to spare 
for the peninsula. How could he win time and Anatolian support, 
especially in competition with the promises of revenue by Siilemish? 

Ghazan could provide them with the profits from coinage, and 
this provision is a most reasonable explanation of the extraordinary 
expansion of Anatolian mints during this year. It is not that so much 
silver was struck in that year, since the coins from most of the mints 
of 699 are uncommon or rare, but that for a brief time so many 
mints produced coins, all of which were of a very specific type, dis- 
tinguishable from one another only by the mint name." 

In the early 1970s a hoard of 500 Seljuk and Ilkhanid dirhems, 
unearthed near Kiitahya, appeared on the market, and it contained 
a number of coins of this type from 699. Among them was one 
bearing the mint inscription sin-‘ayn or ghayn-dal. Not to be confused 
with the rather different coins from Sa‘diye/Sa‘idiye in Persia, nor 
of the style of Si‘irt, this may be from Ségiid, a coin of Osman, part 
of Ghazan’s reward for loyalty to the Ilkhan." 

There is less ambiguous textual evidence for this link. In one of 
the Ilkhanid accounting treatises, the Resale-i falakiye, there is a list- 
ing, among the dependencies or dependents in the province of Rum 
that provided income to the central power, of a certain “Orkhan”. 
This is, of course, the second Ottoman leader, son of Osman.’? The 
material in this section seems to date from early in Orkhan’s reign." 
What was true for Orkhan—subordination to, and acknowledgement 
of, Mongol authority—-seems to have been a fortion true of Osman, 
who had had fewer resources and a stronger Ilkhanate to his east. 

It is possible to object that this IIkhanid document represents no 
more than wishful thinking, although, since the Rzsale was not written 


'0 For published examples of this type, see G. Kiirkman and O. Diler, Alaiye 
paralan (Istanbul, 1981), p. 45, and T. Aykut, Ak Akge (Istanbul, 1992), pp. 78-79. 

This coin appears in Beginning Ottoman History and is now in the Tiibingen col- 
lection, as is an equally interesting coin struck in imitation of a type of the Ikhan 
Oljeitii around 1317/1318, with the mint name Bursa, from a small hoard of west 
Anatolian dirhems. I thank Stephen Album for allowing me to study and publish 
these two hoards. Bursa remained in Byzantine hands until 1326, but its rulers had 
been paying tribute to Osman for nearly a decade, and he had established fortified 
points outside the citadel to blockade the city. See Nomads and Ottomans, p. 27, 
n. 140. This coin as well is pictured in Beginning Ottoman History. 

"2 Die Resala-ye falakiyya, ed. W. Hinz (Wiesbaden, 1952), p. 162 f. 93b. 

8 P. Remler, “New Light on Economic History from Ikhanid Accounting 
Manuals,” Studia iranica 14 (1985), p. 164. 
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for a wider public, it seems unlikely that so futile an exercise was 
intended. We have, in any case, another, independent, text that can 
be brought to bear on the problem. The Byzantine chronicler George 
Pachymeres, a contemporary of the events he describes, mentions, 
in discussing the events between Ghazan’s death and the accession 
of Oljeitii, that one of Oljeitii’s dependent beys demanded from the 
Byzantine emperor Andronicus II an area for his own subjects to 
settle, the land known as the Mesonesion.'* The Mesonesion is well- 
known, since it is associated with a mustering-place of the Byzantine 
army known as Malagina.'® Malagina has been located in the Sangarius 
plain just north of Lefke and above Mekece, an area for which the 
Ottomans contended at this time. The Mesonesion is the land south 
of present-day Adapazari and the great bend of the Sangarius, also 
an area in which Byzantine sources place the Ottomans during these 
years. Osman was, then, well within Oljeitii’s orbit. The Ilkhans 
justifiably thought of Osman and his tribesmen as Mongols, owing 
an ultimate loyalty to the Ikhan. 

Pachymeres provides two other precious notices relevant to this 
question. In his discussion of the last days of Byzantine Sardis, he 
noted the influence of the Mongols far to the southwest of Ana- 
tolia in 1304 and the fear that they induced in the “independent” 
Turkish beys as a result of Byzantine diplomacy.'® At the very end 
of his chronicle, in 1307, indeed the last set of events he discussed, 
Pachymeres returned to this theme, discussing Andronicus’ diplomacy 
with Oljeitii to bring pressure on the rear of Osman and the beys. 
From 1307 on for another decade the Byzantine sources mention 
no further Ottoman assaults. Whether this reflected Mongol pressure 
or less of an interest in Anatolian affairs by Pachymeres’s successors 
remains an open question. 

At the turn of the fourteenth century the Mongols successfully put 
down revolts in Anatolia. They obtained, at the very least, tempo- 
rary admission of their sovereignty through grants of the profits of 
coinage. They made specific claims not only upon the Ottomans for 
tribute and obedience but also claims upon the Byzantines on behalf 


'* Pachymeres, ed. Bonn, II, 460. 

'S See C. Foss, “Byzantine Malagina and the Lower Sangarius,” Anatolian Studies 
49 (1990), 178-180. 

'© C. Foss, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis (Cambridge, 1976), pp. 121-124. I thank 
Professor Foss for this citation. 
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of their Mongol subjects, in return for which they claimed to con- 
trol their excesses. The coin of 699/1299 might be a part of this, 
for on this hypothesis the Ottomans did have something on their 
minds in 699: not independence from the Seljuks, but an acceptance 
of Mongol overlordship.!’ 


7 The letters attributed to Rashid al-Din discuss Mongol estates west of Ankara. 
One might make something of this, although in light of Mr. A.H. Morton’s paper 
in this volume it seems wiser to leave this particular “evidence” aside. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE MOGHUL NOMADS: 
THE LEGACY OF THE CHAGHATAI KHANATE 


Hopone Kim 


The history of a nomadic tribal confederacy around the ‘T’ien-shan 
range known as Ulus-i Moghul, that is, the Moghul Khanate,’ in 
the second half of the fourteenth century is veiled in darkness.? Our 
ignorance stemms from almost total lack of historical records. Even 
Mirza Muhammad Haydar who left us the most valuable source on 
the history of this state, Tarikh-1 rashidi, had recourse to a Timurid 
source when he described the reigns of the first two khans, Tughluq 
Temir and Ilyas Khwaja.* This makes a sad contrast to affluent 
source materials and detailed secondary studies on its western neigh- 
bours, the Timurids.* The lack of knowledge on the early history of 
the Moghul Khanate makes it extremely difficult for us to evaluate 


1 There is no consensus among scholars about the proper name of this state. 
Soviet scholars generally adopt the term “Moghulistan,” but, to my view, it was 
basically a geographical expression (although sometimes it meant a political entity 
in that area) designating the steppe area to the north of the T’ien-shan range. For 
their opinion on this matter, see K.A. Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyi Kazakhstan v sere- 
dine XIV—nachale XVI vekov (Alma-Ata, 1977), p. 188. “The Eastern Chaghatai 
Khanate” which is widely employed by Chinese scholars cannot be justified not 
only because such a term did not exist in any historical source but also because 
there was no corresponding “Western” Chaghatai Khanate. 

? The most detailed study so far is the aforementioned work by Pishchulina. She 
fully utilized a number of Muslim records and made a great contribution to recon- 
structing the political history of the Moghul Khanate as well as its socio-economic 
structure up to the first half of the fifteenth century. In China, Tian Weijiang pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Moghul Khanate, but most of them cover later 
period. For example, see his “Shiwu shiji Dong Chahetai Hanguo lishi tanyu” 
[Investigation of the Eastern Chaghatai Khanate in the fifteenth century], Minzu 
yanjiu, 1988, no. 5, pp. 89-96; “Zhungaer bu de nanxia yu Dong Chahetai Hanguo 
de fumie” [Southward movement of the Junghar tribe and the fall of the Eastern 
Chaghatai Khanate], Xinjiang Daxue xuebao, 1989, no. 1, 47-53. In Japan we have 
Eiji Mano’s “Jago seiki shot6 no Mogirisutan” [Moghilistan in the early fifteenth 
century], Téyashi kenkya, 23-1 (1964), 1-27. 

3 See English translation by E.D. Ross, A History of the Moghuls of Central Asta (first 
published in 1895; London, 1972, new impression), pp. 15-50. Hereafter Tarikh-1 
rashidt will be abbreviated as TR. 

* The most recent work by B.F. Manz, The Rise and rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge, 
1989), shows the high level of studies on the Timurids. 
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the whole process and the historical implication of the dissolution of 
the Chaghatai Khanate. This paper attempts to make a contribution 
in filling that gap. It starts from the analysis of a letter written by 
two Mongol chieftains which has been considered to have nothing 
to do with the Central Asian Moghuls, and will thereupon touch 
upon the political turmoils in Central Asia in the 1380s, also describ- 
ing what happened during the preceding decades in Moghulistan. 
The paper does not try to list all the details of political events but 
to grasp the dynamics of the Moghul tribal confederacy. Finally the 
persistence of the legacy of the Chaghatai Khanate will be discussed. 


1. Letter of Namun the Son-in-Law 


The first emperor of the Ming dynasty, Hongwu, having overthrown 
the Yiian empire and expelled the Mongols beyond the Great Walls, 
issued an order in 1382 to compile a Mongol-Chinese bilingual text- 
book for those who should learn the Mongol language. After seven 
years of hard work, Ming scholars accomplished the task and the 
book was entitled Hua-I_yiyu, “The Sino-Barbarian Glossary.” It was 
made of two different parts, the first half being a glossary contain- 
ing numerous Mongol vocabularies (844 items in total) classified 
according to subject matter and the second half a collection of exem- 
plary letters (7 memorials and 5 edicts) transacted between Emperor 
Hongwu and various Mongol chiefs. All these edicts and memorials 
were transcribed in Chinese characters based on the same principle 
as we found in Yuanzhao bishi (“The Secret History of the Mongols”) 
which they transcribed almost simultaneously.’ It is of no wonder 
that scholars of our time regarded these two works as important 
sources for the study of the medieval Mongolian language and pub- 
lished transcriptions as well as translations with detailed annotations.® 
Owing to their efforts we have enough information about those twelve 


° On this see W. Hung’s “The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret 
History of the Mongols,” H7AS, 14 (1952), 433-492. 

® M. Lewicki’s La langue mongole des trascriptions chinoises du XIV’ siécle. Le Houa-yi 
yizyu de 1389 (Breslau, 1949) and its second volume (Vocabulaire-Index) with the 
same title (Breslau, 1959); E. Haenisch, Sino-mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1952); his Sino-mongolische Glossare: I. Das Hua-I th-yu (Berlin, 1957); 
MLL. Ligeti, Piéces de chancellerie en transcription chinoise (Budapest, 1972); A. Mostaert, 
Le matériel mongol du Houa i i_yu de Houng-ou (1389), ed. by I. de Rachewiltz (Brussels, 
1977). 
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letters—-who wrote to whom, and when and where they were writ- 
ten-—except for one entitled “Namun fumashu” (“Letter of Namun, 
the Son-in-Law”). What we have, of course, is the date and the loca- 
tion of its composition and the names of senders: it was at the end 
of 1388 by two Mongol chiefs called Namun and Engke Tura at 
the place of “Qaladel” (this is a mistake for Qaradel). However, since 
the names of Namun and Engke Tura are mentioned nowhere in 
Ming shilu (“The Veritable Records of the Ming Dynasty”), unlike 
the other Mongol chiefs in Hua-J yiyu,’ we do not know who they 
were, where Qaradel was, and why they sent such a letter to Emperor 
Hongwu. The answers to these questions will give us an unexpected 
lead to the little known history of the early Moghul Khanate which 
arose in the eastern realm of the Chaghatai Khanate. 

Before we attempt to solve these mysteries, it is necessary to know 
what the contents of the letter are. The entire text of this letter is 
actually quite short and the following English version is based upon 
A. Mostaert’s French translation which is considered the most accu- 
rate so far.® 


To the Emperor [of] the Great Ming who is at high above. [This is] 
the memorial of ours, Namun the Son-in-Law (giiregen) and Engke Tura 
the Brave (batur). 

At first, the Mongol people who, by the order of Chinggis Qahan, 
the lord of the empire, have been given as an allotment to the lord 
Cha’adai Qahan so that they could follow him, he organized them 
and entrusted them to our ancestors to be governed. 

Since that time to the present, [our families], protected by the 
Heaven all the time, in the same manner as before, have been in 
charge. At present, if [the Emperor] gives a favour, at the moment 
when the foundations of the great empire, at high, conjoin so much, 
let the decree of Qahan decide, according to the customs, to send his 
ambassadors and messengers, to open the roads and highways for his 
merchants and traders, and to make the Prince (ong) Gunashiri endeav- 
our to organize [his] passage via Qamil [= Hamil] and [, by this meas- 
ure, contribute to the organization of] the foundation of the great 
empire. Our memorial, we have written on the new eighth [day] of 
the first month in the winter of the dragon year when we were stay- 
ing at Qala[= Qara]-del.° 


’ H. Serruys, “The Dates of the Mongolian Documents in the Hua-i i-ii,” H7AS, 
17 (1954), 419-427. 

8 Mostaert, Le matériel mongol, pp. 9, 25. 

° Haenisch (Sino-mongolische Dokumente, pp. 14, 24) takes “Qala dele” as a place 
name, but Lewicki (Za langue mongole, p. 142) thinks that the name was “Qala del,” 
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Since the entire text is not long, it is not easy for us to have a firm 
grasp of the authors’ real intention because the expressions are terse 
and the subject is abrupt. Nonetheless, we can extract the following 
points: (1) Namun and Engke Tura, the co-authors of the letter, 
inherited from their ancestors the right to govern the Mongol peo- 
ple whom Chinggis Khan had alloted to Chaghatai, (2) they wished 
to facilitate the comings and goings of envoys and merchants, thus 
to have political and economic relationships with Ming, (3) they 
hoped to secure the cooperation from the part of Emperor Hongwu 
so that Gunashiri Ong could come to their country by way of Hami, 
and finally (4) the letter was written on November 6, 1388 at the 
place called Qaradel. However, these facts are not sufficient for 
answering the questions raised earlier. In order to have the answers 
we need to know who these two chiefs were. 

Fortunately, we know at least who Gunashiri was. His name appears 
in Ming shilu as “Wunashili.”'° He was one of the chiefs who fol- 
lowed Tégiis Temiir, a ruler of the Northern Yiian. Togiis Temiir, 
having been utterly defeated in 1388 by the Ming expeditionary 
army led by General Lan Yu around the lake of Buyur Nor, took 
the flight to the Tula river but was killed there by a Mongol chief 
called Yesiider who allied with the Oirats. After the death of his 
lord, Gunashiri wandered somewhere in the west of Qaraqorum."! 
According to Ming shilu he was enfeofed as Weiwu Wang (“Prince 
of Weiwu”) and was later renamed as Su Wang (“Prince of Su”).'? 
Based upon this report, P. Pelliot and J. Matsumura discovered that 
he was a descendant of Chaghatai’s grandson, Chiibei, and his fam- 
ily had hereditarily held a fief in the area of Kansu corridor with 
the titles of Pin Wang, Su Wang, or Weiwu Wang.” 


without -e which is an ending. Mostaert (Le matériel mongole, pp. 25, 87) concludes 
that the proper name of this place was “Qara-del.” 

'0 In Ming sources his name was also transcribed as “Hunashili,” “Gunashili,” 
“Nahuli,” and so on. All these, of course, are trying to convey the sound of Gunashiri. 
See P. Pelliot, Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husayn de l’Histoire des Ming (Leiden, 1948), pp. 
134-136, note 103. 

"Sei Wada, Téashi kenkyi: Moko hen [A Study of East Asian History: Mongolia] 
(Tokyo, 1959), pp. 29-30, 40. 

2 Ming Taizong shilu (m the 6th month of the 2nd year of Yonglo; p. 0573); 
Mingshi, “Xiyu 1,” p. 8511. For Ming shilu the facsimile edition of Honggechao 
(National Library of Peiping), published in 1968 in Taipei, was used here. As for 
Mingshi, the printed edition published by Zhonghua Press in 1976 was used. 

'S Pelliot, Le Hga, pp. 134-136, note 103; Matsumura, “Mindai Hami dke no 
kigen,” Toyo gakuhé, 93-4 (1957), 32-48. 
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With the help of this clue there was an attempt by a scholar, 
Juten Nagamoto, to trace the identities of Namun and Engke Tura. 
He, disagreeing with the contention of the Hsi-yii ch’uan (“Biography 
of the Western Region”) in Mingshi (“Dynastic History of Ming”) that 
Gunashiri had been ruling the Hami region from the last years of 
Yiian dynasty, argued that Gunashiri’s fief must have been in Sha- 
zhou, the modern Dunhuang. He put the letter of Namun as its evi- 
dence. According to his assumption, “Qara Dele” is the combination 
of “black” (gara) and “Shazhou” (dele). In other words, Namun and 
Engke Tura who were living around Shazhou in the Kansu corri- 
dor had an intimate connection with Gunashiri who had a fief there, 
and they wrote that letter in order to invite him to come to his own 
domain so that the region would regain political stability."* 

Although his assumption is extremely interesting, we cannot accept 
his conclusion as long as he does not present positive evidence 
that “Qara Dele” was actually Sha-chou.'® However, as has been 
already pointed out by Haenisch, the name of the place was not 
“Qara Dele” but “Qara Del” because “-e” is a locative/dative end- 
ing in Mongolian.’® Even if we disregard the advice of Haenisch and 
other scholars on this matter, no known dictionary proves that “Qara 
Dele” or “Dele” designates Sha-chou. On the contrary, a letter of 
Samandashiri contained in the same Hua-J yiyu calls Shazhou just as 
it was pronounced.'” 

Then, where was Qaradel? It seems futile to try to find such a 
place name in any historical map. So we would rather to take an 
indirect method: first to identify Namun and Engke Tura, and then 
to find a connection between Qaradel and the two chiefs. The letter 
states that the two chiefs inherited the right to supervise the Mongols 
who had been alloted to Chaghatai and calls their country “the great 
empire” (yeke ulus). It would be natural for us to assume that they 
were Mongol nobles somewhere in the realm of Chaghatai Khanate.'® 


'* Juten Nagamoto, “Minsho no Hami oke ni tsuite” [On the Hami Kingdom 
in the early Ming period], Tapashi kenkyit, 22-1 (1963), 15-18. 

'S He does not provide us any authority upon which his assertion was based. 
According to Mostaert’s Dictionnaire Ordos (2nd ed., New York, 1968, p. 137), “dele” 
is used in the expression of “dele sula” which means “vague, sans connextion, 
tranger, qui n’a pas d’occupation, déterminées.” 

'6 See note 9. 

'7 Mostaert, Le matériel mongol, p. 9. 

'8 Haenisch also pointed out that the letter came “from the land of Chaghatay, 
Inner Asia.” Stno-mongolische Dokumente, p. 19. 
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However, in the year of 1388, when the letter was composed, a uni- 
fied Chaghatai Khanate factually ceased to exist. The hegemony 
over its western half was taken by Temiir or Tamerlane and its east- 
ern half was divided by various Moghul tribes because of internal 
disorder. If Namun and Engke Tura were in the former domain of 
the Chaghatai Khanate, they must have been active in either of the 
two parts. Wherever they were, Timurid historical sources are the 
only contemporary reports from which we can anticipate some de- 
tailed informations on the events in Central Asia. 

The best known and also the most detailed contemporary sources 
are two £afar-ndmas: one was written by Nizam al-Din Shami in 
A.H. 806 (1403-04) and dedicated to Temiir himself,'® and the other 
was compiled by Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdi in a.H. 828 (1424-25) 
who, based on Shami’s work, consulted with other official documents 
and personal memos as well.”” To our surprise, both of these two 
works mention a Moghul tribal chief called Anka Tira. His name 
was written differently according to pages or manuscripts: Inka Tara, 
Ink Tira, Inke Tara, Ank Tira, Anka Tira, Anka Tira, and so 
on.”! In spite of these wide variations, there is no doubt that all 
these try to render the name of Engke Tura. In the above-mentioned 
sources he appears on two occasions: in February of 1387 when he 
raided the borders of Transoxania, Temiir’s domain, and in 1389 
when Temiir sent expeditionary army to crush him. Let us, for a 
moment, postpone a more detailed description of his clash with 
Temiir to the following chapter and stick to the task of identification 
of Engke Tura and Namun. 

Is it possible to regard Engke Tura in two afar-nadmas and Engke 
Tura in Hua-I yiyu as one and the same person? Of course, it would 
be possible since it is not the kind of name that we often encounter 
among Mongol personal names.”” Moreover, the two “Engke Turas” 


'? T used F. Tauer’s critical edition (Histoire des conquétes de Tamerlan intitulée Zafar- 
nama, vol. 1: Texte Persan du Zafarnama, [Prague, 1937]). Hereafter, this will be 
called ZNS. 

20 Zafar-nima by Yazdi (2 vols., Tehran, 1957). Hereafter, ZNY. 

| Tauer, Histoire des conguétes de Tamerlan intitulée Zafarnama, vol. 2: Introduction, 
Commetaire, Index (Prague, 1956), p. 212. 

*® Engke means in Mongolian “peace.” See O. Kowalewski, Dictionnaire Mongol- 
russe-frangais (vol. 1, Kazan, 1844), p. 173. On the word tura (or téni, lord, toro), mean- 
ing “law, government,” see G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen 
(vol. 1: Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen (Wiesbaden, 1963]), pp. 264-267; Mostaert, 
Dictionnaire, p. 674. 
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are chronologically almost identical: one was active in 1387-1389 and 
the other wrote the letter in 1388. Nevertheless, these are not sufficient. 
We still need more concrete proofs in order to ascertain our assumption. 

In this sense, the following statement in Muntakhab al-tawdrikh-i 
Muni written by Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi™ is decisive. 


After Sultan Ghazi [= Temir] had crushed Qamar al-Din at Sangir 
Yighaj and turned his state (e/) and people (ulus) into like threads and 
snakes, he came back. Khidr Khwaja Oghlan, taking advantage of this 
opportunity, held a firm grip over the Moghul people (Moghul ulus). 
He sent messengers to the court [of Temiir] and in the manner of sub- 
mission tied himself to the saddle-strap of His Highness Sultan Ghazi. 
When [Khidr Khwaja Oghlan] felt secure from the threat of the vic- 
torious army, he stretched the hands of oppression over the mass of 
' [Moghul] people and subjected those who were disobedient. However, 
Khidr Shah and Yusuf Shah, who were wolves of that steppe and 
leopards of that forest, always wanted the tumult of the people to be 
calm down, and dnke tira and ndmiis were in the same direction.” 


From the context, the two words, danke tira and ndmiis correspond to 
Khidr Shah and Yusuf Shah and seem to be personal names. If it is 
so, there is no doubt that the first name is Anka Tura in the Timurid 
sources. Then, who is Namis? Is this a misspelling of Namin? 

Natanzi completed his work and dedicated to a lord of Fars, Iskan- 
dar Sultan b. ‘Umar Shaykh b. Temiir in a.H. 816 (a.p. 1413-14). 
After Iskandar was expelled by Shahrukh b. Temiir, Natanzi cut off 
the part containing eulogy of Iskandar and dedicated a new version 
to Shahrukh in 817 (1414). There are three important copies: (a) Lon- 
don MS. copied in 1463 (Or. 1566 at British Library), (b) Leningrad 
MS. copied in 1497 (C. 381 at the Leningrad Branch of Institut 
Vostokovedeniia Akademii Nauk), and (c) Paris MS. whose date 
of copying is not known (Suppl. Pers. 1651 at Bibliothéque Nationale). 
Of these three manuscripts, the first two are almost identical even 
repeating the same mistakes. Probably they were copied from an 
original version dedicated to Iskandar. On the other hand, the Paris 
MS. is much shorter and lacks the eulogy of Iskandar, which means 
it was copied from the new version.” 

The English translation quoted above is based on the printed 


28 J. Aubin (ed.), Extraits du Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i Muni (Anonyme d’Iskandar) 
(Tehran, 1957). 

*4 Muntakhab, p. 131. 

5 Materialy po istorii Kirgizov 1 Kirgizit, vol. 1 (Moskva, 1973), pp. 112-113. 
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edition by J. Aubin who utilized basically the London and the Paris 
MSS. but took the latter as his “basic text.”*® The word ndmiis seems 
to have been taken from the Paris MS. since he appended a note 
that the London MS. has némiin instead of namiis.27 Moreover, the 
Leningrad MS. also clearly writes namiin.** Then we should, as pointed 
out above, naturally follow the two earlier and more complete ver- 
sions. In the Arabic script, nin (n) and sin (s) can easily be confused 
when they were written quickly. It is highly probable that the copist 
of the Paris MS. was mistaken because the word was completely 
unknown to him. Therefore, the word naémis should be corrected as 
namin, and there can be no doubt that dnke tira and ndmiin are 
Engke Tura and Namun who wrote a letter to Emperor Hongwu. 

However, if one does not realize the two words, danke turd and 
naimiin, are personal names, it is easy to make a mistake either in 
copying or translating these words. As was shown in J. Aubin’s edi- 
tion, the name of Engke Tura was spelled in various forms some- 
where else in Natanzi’s work, but not as dnke.*? This form, with 4 
(aif madda), can confuse readers as if the word is the combination 
of dn + ke which means “that which.” A well-known Russian scholar, 
O.F. Akimushkin, was also misled by this. He translated the passage 
as follows: “custom and law were on the same direction.” Apparently 
he regarded tira and namin as representing the Mongol words tura 
and nomun.*° 

From the analysis of the Timurid sources, we are certain that 
Engke Tura and Namun were Moghul chiefs who fought against 
Temiir. Stull there remains one more question: Where was Qaradel? 
Considering that Namun’s letter was written at the end of November, 
Qaradel must have been the area where their qishlag (“winter quarters”) 
was found and where the two chiefs were active. Let us check again 
the Timurid sources. Yazdi reports numerous place names, many of 
them still unidentified, when Temiir’s expeditionary army marched 
against Engke Tura who was fleeing from his base. However, some 
of them can be identified such as Ayaghuz, Qara Guchur, Shibartu 
and Ala Kél.*! All these were situated in the area of Semirechye to 


© See J. Aubin’s “Forword” in Muntakhab. 

27 Ibid. p. 131. 

8 Materialy po istora Kirgizov, p. 120, note 69. 

29 Muntakhab, p. 338. 

%° Materialy po istorit Kirgizov, p. 120. 

3! On Ayaghuz, see V.V. Bartol’d, Ocherki istorii Semtrech’ia (Sochineniia, vol. 2, pt. 1 
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the south of the Lake Balkhash, which means that the main arena 
of Engke Tura’s activity was in that area. 

Fortunately, we can find a more specific mention in Yazdi’s work 
which reads that Engke Tura’s yurt (“pasture”) was “Qara Tal.” 
Qara Tal, meaning “black steppe” in Mongolian, is one of the seven 
rivers (thus named Semirechye) flowing into Lake Balkhash and also 
designates the steppe in its vicinity.’ This place was a favourite win- 
ter camping ground among the Central Asian nomads. For example, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a Qazaq chief made Qara 
Tal his winter quarters.** Therefore, we may be justified to ask about 
the relation between Qara Tal in Yazdi who reported it was Engke 
Tura’s “yurt” and Qaradel where Engke Tura and Namun wrote a 
letter. 

There can be no doubt that the letter was originally written in 
Uighur script as testified by numerous documents drawn up by the 
Moghuls at that time.® In the Uighur scripts there is no difference 
between the back vowel a and the front vowel ¢.°6 In the meantime, 
although ¢ and d had different characters, sometimes they were indis- 
tinguishable. For example, when one writes a proper noun like “Bai 
Temiir” or “Tugh Temiir” in two separate words, ¢ is clearly marked. 
However, when it is written in liason, the character d, instead of t, 
is used. So they become “Baidemiir” and “Tughdemiir.’*’ It seems 
that this is what happened in the case of Qara Tal. If it was writ- 
ten in liason, there is no way to confirm whether its real sound is 
garatal, qaratel, garadal, or garadel as far as one does not know that 
place. In other words, in the original letter this place must have 
been written as q’rd’l, and compliers of Hua-I yyu who were not 


[Moscow, 1963]), p. 82; Istoriza kul’turnor zhizni Turkestana (Ibid.), p. 320, note 3. On 
Qara Guchur, see Maierialy po istora Russko-mongol’skot otnosheni 1635-1654 (Moscow, 
1974), p. 402; on Shibartu, Xiyu tuzhi (compiled during the Ch’ien-lung reign of the 
Ch’ing dynasty; reprinted in Taipei, 1970), vol. XI, 17v; on Ala KGl, Pishchulina, Jugo- 
vostochny. Kazakhstana, pp. 74-76; Matenaly po istorn Kirgizov, p. 137. 

® ZNY, I, 354. 

33 TR also writes “Qara Tal.” See Ross tr., p. 274 and note 2. Also of the man- 
uscript in British Library (Or. 157), 205v. There is another place called Qara Dal 
mentioned in Yuanzhao bishi (§ 197), but from the context, it is clear that it is located 
not in Semirechye but in Mongolia proper. 

% TR/Ross, p. 274. 

% L. Ligeti, Monuments préclassiques (vol. I: XIH* et XIV° siécles [Budapest, 1972]), 
pp. 6, 208-237. 

36 A. von Gabain, Alitiirkische Grammatik (Wiesbaden, 1974), p. 17. 

37 W. Radloff, Uigurische Sprachdenkmaler (Leningrad, 1928), p. 72. 
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familiar with Central Asian topography decided to transcribe it as 
“qaradel.” However, his decision could be justified because the word 
makes a perfect sense meaning “black mane.” 

Now, the questions which were raised at the beginning in rela- 
tion with Namun’s letter were answered. First of all, Namun and 
Engke Tura who sent a letter to Hongwu were Moghul chiefs active 
in Central Asia during the 1380s, and they were powerful enough 
to make Temiir launch large-scale expeditions. Their letter was writ- 
ten at Qara Tal, not Qaradel, in Semirechye where their winter 
quarters were located. With these new findings in mind we should 
now ask why they sent such a letter to Emperor Hongwu, and in 
order to answer this question we should turn our attention to the 
early history of the Moghul Khanate. 


2. Qamar al-Din’s Revolt 


In the year of 1365 a certain Qamar al-Din, a chief of Dughlat 
tribe, revolted and, having killed Ilyas Khwaja Khan who was the 
successor of Tughluq Temiir, proclaimed himself khan. His action 
could not be approved by many nomadic chiefs in the Moghul 
Khanate, so it resulted in extreme internal disorder lasting almost a 
quarter of a century and provided Temiir, who had just succeeded 
in taking hold of Transoxania, a good opportunity to subjugate the 
Moghul nomads. If it had not been for Qamar al-Din’s revolt and 
the subsequent civil wars in the Moghul Khanate, the rise and suc- 
cess of Temiir might have been much slower and less brilliant if not 
impossible. In this sense, Qamar al-Din’s revolt is a significant event 
in medieval Central Asian history. The author of 7arikh-1 rashidi gives 
the following explanation about why he revolted. 


After Amir ‘Tulik’s death, the office of ulusbegi was given to Amir Bulaji, 
and when this latter followed his brother to the dwelling of eternity, 
the office of udusbegi devolved upon his son Amir Khudaidad. But Amir 
Qamar al-Din, going down on his knees before the [Tughluq Temiir] 
Khan, said to him: “The office of my brother should first come to 
me, for his son is only seven years of age and is not fit for the duties 
attached to the position.” Tughluq Temiir would not pay any atten- 
tion to him, but appointed the then seven-year-old Amir Khudaidad 


38 The compilers of Hua-I yiyu employed the word dei in that meaning. See 
Mostaert, Le matériel mongol, p. 49. Also consult Kowalewski, HI, 1716. 
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to the office. Qamar al-Din was a violent man, and was angry at 
being superseded by a child of seven; but he could do nothing. When, 
subsequently, the Khan died he revolted. 


Thus Qamar al-Din killed eighteen princes (khdnzdda) in a single day 
and took the title of khanship (2sm-2 khdniyyat). The sources are not 
in agreement about when exactly he revolted: some state that he 
killed Ilyas Khwaja Khan and revolted, but others write that he took 
action only after the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan.*? Whatever the 
truth is, it is clear that his action was caused by his discontent at 
not being nominated to ulusbegi by Tughluq Temiir Khan. Why did 
the Khan not approve Qamar al-Din’s request but, instead, appoint 
only a seven-year old child to the post of ulusbegi? 

The Khan’s decision was congruent with his policy of centraliza- 
tion. He had been enthroned in 1347-48 with the help of Amir 
Balaji, a Dughlat chief, which means that his monarchical power 
had a serious limitation from inception. The tribe of Dughlat was 
the most powerful of all the Moghul tribes and the title of ulushegi 
which was conferred upon its chief was regarded as the representa- 
tive of all the Moghul tribal chiefs.*! The power basis of the Dughlats 
stemmed from their monopoly over the oasis cities in the Tarim 
Basin, called Mangalay Siibe* at that time. Although such a monop- 
oly does not seem to have been established from the time of Chinggis 
Khan or his son Chaghatai as the author of Tarikh-i rashidi, a 


%® TR/Ross, p. 38 (TR/Or 157, 30r—-30v). 

© Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyi Kazakhstan, pp. 58-60. 

*| TR/Ross, pp. 54-56. 

® According to manuscripts of TR this word was written variously Mangalai 
Stbe, Mangalar Siba, Mangalai Sibe, Mangalai Siiba, etc. Mirza Haydar, the 
author of TR, writes that Chaghatai entrusted a part of his domain, called Mangalat 
Stbe, to a chief of the Dughlats, and that the term Mangalar Sibe is the equiva- 
lent of affab ri, or “sun-faced.” Ross reads the word as “Mangalai Siryah” and 
N. Elias gives a long note trying to interpret this term, but he failed to clarify the 
meaning. I propose to read this word as Mangalai Siibe since it represents the 
Mongolian words mangalay stibe. Mangalay means “front,” and stibe means “eye of a 
needle, narrow passage, strategic point.” In Yuanzhao bisht (§ 240) we find a word 
stibe, which has the meaning of “pass” (kouzi). In Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh, 
the word siibe was used several times (see J.A. Boyle, The Successors of Genghis Khan 
[New York, 1971], pp. 299, 326), and its meaning can be rendered as “pass, strate- 
gic point.” I think “Mangalai Sibe” in TR literally means “strategic point(s) in the 
front.” Since the main domain of Chaghatai was in the steppe to the north of T’ien- 
shan (i.e., Moghulistan), Mangalai Sibe corresponded to the south of Moghulistan 
i.e., Tarim Basin). This was exactly what Mirza Muhammad meant when he used 
the term Mangalai Siibe. 
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Dughlat, asserts,** their domination over that area was firmly con- 
solidated at least by the middle of the fourteenth century. With this 
power basis the Dughlat chief Bulaji was able to put up Tughluq 
Temiir as khan when Qazan Khan was killed by Qazaghan, chief 
of the Qara’unas tribe. However, the Dughlat was not the only tribe 
in Moghulistan, though it was the most powerful. There were other 
tribes which played significant roles, as testified later in Tughluq 
Temiir’s invasion of Transoxania. In this sense, the Moghul Khanate 
was, from the start, a tribal confederacy made up of several large 
tribes such as the Dughlat, the Begchik, the Kereyit, the Qangghali, 
the Bahrin, the Erkeniit, and others.“ When Bulaji enthroned Tughlug 
Temiir, he had to obtain aid from other tribal chiefs. However, these 
tribes did not always agree. Rather it would be correct for us to say 
that they were tied with mutual checks and balances, upon which 
the political power of khan lay. Therefore, if Tughluq Temiir who 
owed his khanship to the Dughlat chief and other tribal leaders 
hoped to achieve the consolidation of his power, it was necessary 
for him not only to break the hegemony of the Dughlats but also 
to eliminate the centrifugal tendency of these tribes. When he invaded 
Transoxania in 1360, he was already a powerful monarch having 
numerous tribal armies under his command. Although we do not 
have detailed informations, we can have at least a glimpse, through 
the Tarikh-i rashidt, about how he achieved his aim. 

The first measure which he took to strengthen his power was con- 
version to Islam. His conversion was regarded as a decisive moment 
for the expansion of Islam in Central Asia not only by medieval 
Muslim historians but also by modern scholars.* It was the work of 
two sufi saints, Jamal al-Din and his son Arshad al-Din from the 
town of Lop-Katak, who persuaded Tughluq Temiir to embrace 
Islam. Their descendants exercised strong influence in the court of 
the Moghul khans and formed a fariga (“path”) called Kataki. This 
local fariga was later divided into two branches based on Kucha in 


8 The skepticism is almost unanimous among scholars. See Pischulina, Jugo- 
vostochnyi Kazakhstana, p. 45; E. Mano, “Moghilistan” (Acta Asvatica, 34 [1978]), 49-50; 
Liu Yingsheng, “Chahetai Hanguo de fenlie” [The disintegration of the Chaghatai 
Khanate], Xinjiang Shehui koxue, 1985, no. 5, pp. 103-104. 

* For a detailed analysis of the tribal composition and its changes, see Mano’s 
“Moghilistan.” 

*® TR/Ross, p. 15; R. Grousset, The Empire of the Steppes, tr. by N. Walford (New 
Brunswick, 1970), pp. 344-345. 
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the west and on Turfan in the east. Around the beginning of the 
sixteenth century some of the members belonging to the latter branch 
joined the Naqshbandiyya, which were more influential and better 
known in Central Asia, and became themselves Naqshbandis, while 
the western branch fiercely opposed to this new force in order to 
keep their religious as well as secular interests in Eastern Turkestan. 
Although the Katakis did not succeed after all in keeping their 
influence, their role in converting Tughluq Temiir Khan and in 
expanding Islam among the nomadic Moghuls and sedentary Uighurs 
should not be underestimated.* 

In addition to the expansion of Islam, the conversion of Tughluq 
Temiir was significant in terms of strengthening his monarchical 
power as well. At first, Tughluq Temiir who owed his khanship to 
tribal chiefs could not single-handedly order warlike nomads to dis- 
card their traditional customs and accept a new religion, so he decided 
to “interview the princes one by one” in his tent and to kill those 
who refused as “heathens and idolaters.”*’ In other words, he could 
not proclaim his conversion in public and force the nomads to fol- 
low his step because he was worried about their opposition. His 
worry was not unfounded: a certain Churas, who later became the 
eponymous ancestor of the Churds tribe, refused to follow the Khan’s 
example. Only after Arshad al-Din showed his “miraculous power” 
by striking down a champion of wrestling, could Churas be per- 
suaded, and 160,000 nomads became Muslims in one day.*® The 
story sounds like a fairy tale and we do not have to believe all its 
detail. However, what this story symbolically means is apparent: 
Tughluq Temiir faced strong opposition from at least some mem- 
bers of tribal peoples but succeeded in overcoming it. 

By the adoption of Islam Tughlug Temiir who had started as a 
nominal ruler could arm himself and his followers with an ideology 
which facilitated internal consolidation and outward expansion. Islam 
provided nomadic tribal people with the consciousness of a homo- 
geneous religious community (umma) and religious sanction for the 
wars for the expansion of the domain of Islam (jehdd), which certainly 


‘© For more detail on the Kataki order, consult my paper “Muslim Saints in the 
14th to the 16th Centuries of Eastern Turkestan” in International Journal of Central 
Asian Studies, vol. 1 (Seoul, 1996), pp. 285-322. 

7 TR/Ross, p. 14. 

8 TR/Ross, pp. 14-15. 
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contributed to checking their centrifugal tendency. In that sense, 
Islam became an ideology of unification as well as an ideology of 
expansion. Chronology also confirms this assumption: Tughluq Temiir 
became khan in 1347-48, converted to Islam in 1354, and started 
the western expedition in 1360. By that time his army was invinci- 
ble and he was no more a nominal ruler but a mighty conqueror. 

However, religion alone was not enough. In order to strengthen 
his power Tughluq Temiir needed to weaken the most powerful tribe 
in the Khanate, the Dughlat, and this could not be achieved with- 
out intervening in intra-tribal politics. A tribe in Central Asian his- 
tory has not always been a unified actor against outer forces. We 
can hardly find the cases of “segmentary opposition,” as described 
by Evans-Pritchard in the case of African tribes, in its ideal type. 
There were not a few factors which caused internal dissension within 
a tribe, and opposing parties frequently chose different partners out- 
side, sometimes in other tribes and other times among opposing can- 
didates to the khanship. One of the most sensitive factors was the 
question of succession: in other words, who should be a new tribal 
leader. This was exactly what happened in the Dughlat when Bulaji 
had died. The younger brother of the deceased chief, Qamar al-Din 
wanted himself to be the successor, but, faced with internal opposi- 
tion, turned for help to the supra-tribal leader, Tughluq Temiir 
Khan. He, however, failed to gain support from the Khan who did 
not see it as in his interests to support the ambitious Qamar al-Din. 
So he backed a seven-year old child who would have a very difficult 
time in succeeding to his father’s title without his endorsement and 
whom he could easily manipulate. Apparently the Khan regarded 
his intervention in the succession struggle of the Dughlats as the best 
opportunity to strengthen his control over this powerful tribe. However, 
his intervention was ultimately unsuccessful: as soon as he died and 
his successor Ilyas Khwaja’s Transoxanian expedition ended in dis- 
aster, Qamar al-Din revolted.* 

The revolt of Qamar al-Din instantly touched off strong opposition 
from other tribal leaders. The chiefs of the Kereyits, Kimza and 
Uzbek Temiir, fled to Transoxania under the protection of Temiir, 
and Hajji Beg of the Erkeniit tribe chose a military confrontation.” 
The reason why Qamar al-Din failed to obtain support from the 


* TR/Ross, pp. 38-39. 
°° TR/Ross, pp. 39, 41. 
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other Moghul tribes is not hard to understand. He did not have any 
way of justifying his action. Since the establishment of the Mongol 
Empire, nobody had questioned the charismatic authority of the 
Chinggisids who were called the “Golden Clan” (altan urug). It was 
an unanimously accepted rule that nobody except the Chinggisids 
could be called khan. Qamar al-Din was probably the first who is 
known to have attempted to break this rule and failed. Later we find 
similar cases in Esen of the Oirats and Galdan of the Junghars all 
of whom met the same fate. Temiir was wise enough to call him- 
self just “Son-in-Law” (giiregen). Mu‘In al-Din Natanzi conveys in the 
following words how the contemporaries felt about the charisma of 
the “Golden Clan”: “One year after his (= Ilyas Khwaja) enthrone- 
ment all the important decisions in the country were in the hands 
of powerful chiefs, and everybody was fearful of everybody. However, 
since there were the seeds of Ghinggis Khan, nobody wanted to sub- 
mit himself to commoners (garachu).”°! In these circumstances it is 
fairly predictable what kind of reaction the behaviour of Qamar al- 
Din, a garachu, who killed a Chinggisid and called himself khan would 
have caused. “Tribal chiefs, if possible, without a single exception, 
allied with each other and opposed to him,” so “Moghulistan was 
engulfed with confusion.” 

Opposition to Qamar al-Din was not limited to non-Dughlat tribes. 
He was also opposed by his own tribal members. For example, Khu- 
daidad’s mother, Mirak Agha, saved and hid one of Tughluq Temiir’s 
son named Khidr Khwaja so that Qamar al-Din could not lay his 
hand upon him. The reason why he could not mobilize the full 
support even from his tribal members was because at the bottom of 
all these turmoil lay the question of intra-tribal succession struggle. 
Many scholars noticed succession struggles on the supra-tribal level, 
that is, who should be the next khan, but few paid attention to the 


5! Muntakhab, p. 125. 

3 Mahmid b. Wali, Bahr al-asrar ft mandqib al-akhiyar (cited from Pishchulina’s 
Lugo-vostochnyt Kazakhstan, p. 60). 

53 TR/Ross, p. 39. 

5 TR/Ross, pp. 51-52. Mirza Haydar wrote her name as Mir Agha (of Or. 
157, 41) while ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi wrote Amira Agha (Materialy po istorit 
kirgizov, p. 154). However, according to Natanzi who left the most detailed report 
about her, the name was Mirak Agha (Muntakhab, pp. 130, 418) and she was Khidr 
Khwaja’s atabeg. Atabeg was a title given to guardians of princes. On this title, see 
Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyi Kazakhstan, p. 199; R.A. Arat, Vekai: Babur’un hatirati, vol. 
II (Ankara, 1946), pp. 579-581. 
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same kind of disputes on the intra-tribal level, that is, who should 
be the next chief of a tribe. The History of the Dughlats,® as de- 
scribed in Tarikh-i rashidi, provides a rare example which permits us 
to look into what happened on the tribal level. This unique source 
covers altogether seven generations of the family of Dughlat chiefs, 
about two hundred years from the mid-fourteenth to the mid-sixteenth 
century, and shows who succeeded whom as chiefs of the tribe. A 
detailed analysis leaves no doubt that there was hardly any succes- 
sion which was free from internal disputes. Sometimes the disputes 
resulted in genocidal bloodshed, and other times the disputes within 
the Dughlat developed into civil wars involving the entire Khanate 
as we observe in the revolt of Qamar al-Din. Another good exam- 
ple is the rebellion of Aba [ste] Bakr who took the western part of 
Kashgharia for about 35 years (1479/80—1514) fiercely fighting with 
his Dughlat opponents and khans who allied with them. “Bloody 
tanistry,” a term which J. Fletcher used to describe succession strug- 
gles on the supra-tribal level in the Turco-Mongol tradition,’ can 
also be applied to the intra-tribal level which shows almost exactly 
the same phenomenon. However, we should not forget that those 
two levels were not separated. Tribal politics in a nomadic state, which 
usually took the form of a tribal confederacy, were all-embracing. 
Generally speaking, what happened on the intra-tribal level was not 
solved by itself but was usually connected to the inter-tribal as well 
as the supra-tribal dimension. Sometimes it involved with the extra- 
tribal forces. In this sense, B.F. Manz made an important observa- 
tion when she analyzed the process of Temiir’s rise to power. The 
dynamics of tribal politics which, according to her, cover “the rela- 
tionships within tribes, among tribes, and between tribes and a supra- 
tribal leader’”®® can also be found in the Moghul Khanate. The case 
of Qamar al-Din’s revolt is one of the classic examples—it was caused 
by the succession disputes within the Dughlat tribe but developed 
into the massacre of the khan and his family as well as into the civil 


°° A general description of the Dughlat tribe can be found in Bartol’d’s “Duglat” 
in his Sochinenvia, vol. V (Moscow, 1968), pp. 529-533. 

56 On the succession struggles over the khanship as well as inside the Dughlat 
tribe, see my article “Jon’gi Mogul Hangug eui gyesung bunjaeng eul tonghae bon 
yumogjog bujog jongchi eui tugjing” [Succession Struggle and Tribal Politics in the 
Former Moghul Khanate], Dongyang sahak yongu, 33 (1990), 63-100. 

57 “Turco-Mongolian Monarchic Tradition in the Ottoman Empire,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, 3-4 (1979-80), 236-241. 

%8 The rise and rule of Tamerlane, p. 30. 
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war involving most of the Moghul tribes. Then it invited the inter- 
vention of outside force. Temiir’s invasion of Moghulistan started 
with this background. 

In aw. 773 (1371-72) Temiir made a “preliminary” raid against 
the Moghuls reaching only to the place called Sangir Ighachi to the 
southwest of Lake Issik Kul.°? He launched a large scale expedition 
again in 776 (1375) to break the power of Qamar al-Din. His army, 
passing through Sairam, marched to Semirechye deep into Moghulistan, 
and Qamar al-Din fled toward the shores of the Ili river evading a 
head-on collision with the enemy. However, he was attacked by the 
pursuing army of Temi and ran away to Uch (= Ush Turfan). To 
search for Qamar al-Din’s whereabouts, Temiir dispatched his son 
Jahangir, who came back, without having found him, after taking 
prisoner a number of Moghul nomads and the family of Qamar al- 
Din’s brother, Shams al-Din.® Next year, Temiir sent another army 
of thirty thousand commanded by Sar Bugu Qipchaq and ‘Adil Shah 
Jalayr so that they could find and kill Qamar al-Din by any means. 
Nevertheless, Sar Bugu, having heard that Temiir had departed for 
the expedition to Khwarazm, revolted and fled to Urus Khan in the 
Qipchaq steppe. Later he, in alliance with Qamar al-Din, attacked 
Andijan. At this alarming news Temiir turned back his army from 
Khwarazm and began to pursue Qamar al-Din. The result was dis- 
astrous: he was ambushed by enemies four thousand strong at Atbashi 
and came back to his home barely saving his life “with the help of 
heaven.”®! 

In the following year, 1377, Temiir again sent to Moghulistan his 
son ‘Umar Shaykh, who met Qamar al-Din’s army at the plain of 
Quratu and was engaged in a pitched battle. This tme Qamar al- 
Din was utterly defeated and could not but flee. After the victori- 
ous army returned, Temiir took the command of the expeditionary 
army for himself and followed the fleemg Qamar al-Din. The advance 
troops (mangalay) reached as far as Bugham in the vicinity of Lake 
Issik Kul where they delivered another crushing defeat to Qamar 


°° Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyi Kazakhstan, pp. 63-65. 

% ZNY, I, 188-191. According to TR/Ross (pp. 41-42) those who were taken 
as prisoners were Qamar al-Din’s wife Taman Agha and his daughter Dilshad 
Agha. However, this is a mistake of Ross. See TR/Or. 157, 33v; ZNY, I, 190 (in 
Yazdi, her name is not Taman Agha, but Bayan Agha or Tiyan Agha). 

| ZNY, I, 194-199; TR/Ross, pp. 44-47. 
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al-Din.” After he returned home, he dispatched another army in 1383 
to trace Qamar al-Din, but in vain.* Thus the successive expeditions 
of Temiir against Qamar al-Din which lasted more than a decade 
brought about the complete destruction of Qamar al-Din’s power, 
and as a result there arose new candidates vying for the takeover of 
the hegemony over the Moghul Khanate. One of these candidates 
was Engke Tura who sent a letter to Emperor Hongwu in 1388. 


3. In Search of a Khan 


Temiir’s expedition against Moghulistan caused a change of power 
balance and a restructuring of tribal composition. Many of the tribes 
which had been active and powerful during the second half of the 
fourteenth century when Tughlugq Temiir had invaded Transoxania lost 
their significance. A study of the Tarikh-1 rashidi shows that, around 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Dukhtuy, the Barlas, the 
Barqi and the Ordubegi formed the Left Wing (javdnghar), and the 
Itarchi, the Kénchi, the Churas and the Begchik formed the Right 
Wing (baranghar), and the Dughlat and Khan formed the Center 
(ghol). Of these tribes the Barqi, the Ordubegi, the Itarchi, the Kénchi, 
the Begchik and the Churas did not exist during the reign of Tughluq 
Temiir.“ On the contrary, the Qarluqut, the Qangghali, the Bulghachi, 
and the Erkeniit which had been active were not found in the above 
list. Although we can think of several factors that caused this fun- 
damental change in the structure of the Moghul tribal confederacy, 
such as contribution to the enthronement of a khan or massive migra- 
tion of tribal people, the war with Temiir seems to have been decisive. 

Soon after the expulsion of Qamar al-Din there appeared two 
powerful chiefs among the Moghuls. One was Khudaidad of the 
Dughlats who had been only seven years of age when Qamar al- 
Din revolted but was now grown up and commanded the Dughlat tribe, 
with the help of his mother Mirak Agha, instead of his ambitious 
uncle; the other was Engke Tura of the Erkeniit. According to the re- 
cord of Yazdi, Engke Tura was a nephew (barddarzada) of Hajji Beg 
who had been a chief of the Erkeniit during the reigns of Tughluq 


& ZNY, I, 201-204; TR/Ross, pp. 48-50. 
6 ZNY, I, 261. 
6 E. Mano, “Moghillistan,” p. 57. 
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Temiir and Ilyas Khwaja.® As far as we can check, there was a cer- 
tain Tughluq Khwaja who was the brother of Hajji Beg. He may 
have been Engke Tura’s father, though we cannot be certain. None- 
theless, the one who succeeded the post of tribal chief after the death 
of Hajji Beg was not his son Angirchaq but his nephew Engke Tura.°’ 

Engke Tura, after the fall of Qamar al-Din, tried to rally the sup- 
port of the Moghul tribes and resist the invasions of Temtir. The 
first instance in which he is recorded in the primary sources is in 
February of 1387 when he raided the town of Andugan (= Andijan) 
that had been incorporated within the territory of Temiir. He laid 
siege to that town, pushing ‘Umar Shaykh who was defending it 
very hard, but when Temiir’s support army arrived he withdrew to 
Moghulistan.® We can surmise the strength of Engke Tura from the 
report of Natanzi that his force numbered about twenty thousand.” 
To Temiir he was a new threat which had to be eliminated by all 
means. Thus, the largest and the last campaign of Temiir against 
Moghulistan was inevitable and it took place in 1389. His decision 
was also motivated by the formation of an anti-Temiir front at that 
moment. Qamar al-Din reappeared in the Qipchaq steppe and in 
alliance with Toqtamish, the new leader of the Golden Horde, began 
to threaten the Syr Darya frontiers. This new threat was almost syn- 
chronic with Engke Tura’s attack on Andugan in 1387.” Temiir 


6° Hajjr Beg was one of the commanders who participated in Tughluq Temiir’s 
expedition of Transoxania, and he also commanded the left wing of Ilyas Khwaja’s 
amry. See ZNY, I, 15, 79. K.I. Petrov was misled by the author of Majmii‘ al- 
tawdrikh, Sayf al-Din Akhsikenti, and regarded Engke Tura as a legendary hero of 
the Qirghiz tribe who fought against Temiir. According to him, Engke Tura’s real 
name is Bai Murat Cherik and “engke” represented his title “inak.” However, as 
Bartol’d already pointed out, Sayf al-Din’s work contains a number of historically 
unfounded stories. Pishchulina also could not agree with Petrov’s interpretation. See 
Istorua Kirgizskot SSR, vol. I (Frunze, 1984), pp. 398-400; Materialy po tistori Kirgizov, 
pp. 200-209; Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyt Kazakhstan, p. 71. 

%® ZNY, I, 64. 

8’ According to ZNS (I, 30) and ZNY (1, 83), Angirchaq commanded the advanced 
troops of Ilyas Khwaja’s army. 

8 Shami’s description of this event is basically same with Yazdi’s except that it 
was Uzgend, not Andugan, which was besieged. Both Uzgend and Andugan were 
located on the upper Syr Darya, and they were geographically very close. Therefore, 
the area which became the target of Engke Tura’s attack seems to have been the 
northeastern frontiers of Transoxania such as Uzgend, Andugan, Tashkent, Sairam, 
and others. Cf ZNS, I, 106-107; ZNY, I, 318-320. 

°° Muntakhab, p. 338 (Materialy po istorii Kirgizov, p. 125). Gf ZNY (1, 318-319). 

” Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyt Kazakhstan, pp. 70-72. 
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must have felt encircled by hostile powers in the north and in the 
east which were mustering formidable nomadic cavalry troops. He 
determined to strike first the Moghuls led by Engke Tura and then 
Toqtamish of the Golden Horde.”! 

All the political circumstances surrounding Central Asia in 1388, 
described above, were leading toward an imminent and full scale 
attack by Temiir against Moghulistan. On the other hand, the inter- 
nal situation of Moghulistan was sadly inappropriate to meet such 
an attack. Tribal people had been killed and dispersed because of 
civil wars and Temiir’s incessant invasions, and the tribes could not 
make a concerted resistance against the outside threat. Moreover, 
for more than two decades since the assassination of Ilyas Khwaja 
Khan there had been no khan. In order to rally the Moghul tribes, 
therefore, the first thing they needed to do was to put up a khan 
as a symbol of political unification. Neither Khudaidad nor Engke 
Tura could claim to be a khan, but they could become a king-maker. 
So they had to find and invite one of the Chinggisids, and it was 
extremely important to take the initiative in this matter because the 
timing would decide their own future political career as well as the 
fate of their tribes. 

Khudaidad and Engke Tura found two different candidates. The 
former searched for Khidr Khwaja who was the only survivor among 
Tughlug Temiir’s sons and had been hidden by Khudaidad’s mother 
twenty-five years ago.’”” Engke Tura had no such luck but heard that 
a certain Gunashiri, a descendant of Chaghatai, was wandering in 
Northern Mongolia. So Engke Tura decided to invite him and sent 
a letter, jointly signed with Namun who had the prestigious title of 
“Son-in-Law” and ought be duly appreciated by the Ming court, to 
Hongwu to facilitate his coming to Moghulistan. It was not a mere 
coincidence that the action of those two chiefs, Khudaidad and Engke 
Tura, were almost simultaneous. Khidr Khwaja began to appear as 
khan in the sources from 1389, and it was the winter of 1388 when 
Engke Tura wrote his letter of invitation. However, Gunashiri could 
not come to Moghulistan but, as later history tells us, became the 
founder of Hami Kingdom. What happened to him and why did 
he stop in Hami? 

The reason was Temiir’s invasion of Moghulistan in 1389 and the 


” ZNY, I, 337. 
” TR/Ross, pp. 51-52. 
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defeat of Engke Tura. Temiir himself took command of 120 thou- 
sand troops and launched a full scale attack against the nomadic 
people belonging to Engke Tura in Semirechye to the south of 
Balkhash. His army then proceeded to Ulan Charliq where they en- 
countered and defeated the tribe of Bahrin. Temiir obtained infor- 
mation from prisoners that Engke Tura was staying at the place 
called Urung Yar. He instantly began to pursue him but lost his 
prey. He divided the army and let them find Engke Tura, while he 
himself marched along the western slopes of the Tarbaghatai, pass- 
ing through Shara, Shibartu, Qui Muragh, Quraghan and Buyurlaghu. 
‘Umar Shaykh, Temiir’s son, reached Qubaq where he met Engke 
Tura and fought a battle. Defeated in this battle, Engke Tura fled 
to a place named It Ichmas Ala Ko6l where his army was hit hard 
again by ‘Umar Shaykh. There is no report telling whether Engke 
Tura was killed in this battle, but this was the end of his short 
career. Temtir convened a great quriltai at Saray Ordam on the 
River Emil and decided “to send troops to all directions of Moghulistan 
and destroy Ulus-i Jatah,” i.e. the Moghul Khanate. He divided his 
army into five columns ordering them to march to every corner of 
Moghulistan and, after turning the region to the north of T’ien-shan 
into a complete desolation, he collected his force in the valley of 
Yulduz and came back to Samarqand. In the next year, another 
army sent by him to Semirechye, passing Issik Kul and Qara Tal, 
the yurt of Engke Tura, fought with Qamar al-Din, who finally fled 
crossing over the Altai. This was the end of Qamar al-Din and 
Engke Tura. Khidr Khwaja, the new ruler of the Moghul Khanate, 
could retain his post only by submitting himself to Temiir.” 
Gunashiri’s decision to stay in Hami was caused by this change 
of situation in Moghulistan. He had no reason to continue his jour- 
ney when Engke Tura and Namun, his invitors, disappeared. One 
may be curious about why he took the indirect route, going down 
to the south and passing through Hami, instead of the direct way 
via the steppe of western Mongolia. It was because there was a hos- 
tile group of Oirats in that steppe. Gunashiri was a follower of Togiis 
Temiir whom Yesiider killed with the help of the Ojirats. So it is 
not hard to imagine the inimical relation between Gunashiri and 
Oirats. Around the middle of the fourteenth century the realm of 


On Temiir’s campaign of 1389, see ZNY, I, 338-348; Materialy po istorii Kirgizov, 
pp. 136-142; Pishchulina, Jugo-vostochnyi Kazakhstan, pp. 74-80. 
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the Oirats extended to the upper Yenisei and the region of Khobdo 
in the west and to the upper parts of Onon and Kerulen in the 
east.’* Therefore, to have a safer passage Gunashiri could not but 
take the southern route passing through Hami. 

If we keep in mind these circumstances, then we can understand 
why Engke Tura and Namun sent a letter to Emperor Hongwu who 
seems to have had no relation to this matter. In April of 1380 Hongwu 
ordered General Bu Ying to march to the Western Region and to 
“open the Hami route.” In May the Ming army reached Baicheng 
and subjugated the remnants of the Yiian in the Kansu corridor.” 
Awed at this display of Ming military might, the rulers of Hami sent 
envoys and tributary horses to the emperor, and the Ming court re- 
sponded to this with its own envoys with imperial edicts to “the 
region of Uighurs.””° “The region of Uighurs” is nothing but Uighu- 
ristan whose central cities were Turfan and Hami. In this way the 
Kansu corridor and Uighuristan fell under the influence of the Ming 
dynasty, and it is apparent that without its cooperation it would have 
been difficult for Gunashiri to pass through that area. That was why 
Engke Tura and Namun sent a letter to the Ming emperor. In the 
letter they asked his cooperation not only in inviting Gunashiri but 
also in establishing a friendly relation between the Ming and the 
Moghul Khanate. In this sense, we cannot accept the assertion of 
E. Haenisch that it was “the letter of submission” (E7gebenheitsbrief).” 
The letter was written in the spirit of mutually equal relations. 

Then what was the response of the Ming court to the letter? Al- 
though Ming shilu does not have any mention about the arrival of 
envoys from Engke Tura or Namun Giiregen, we find an interesting 
remark that at the end of 1389 the Emperor sent two surrendered 
Mongol officials to Gunashiri (spelled as Unashiri) to the west of 
Qaragorum to deliver his edict. In the edict the Emperor, after stat- 
ing the grandiose accomplishment of unification and the voluntary 
capitulation of many Mongol nobles since the destruction of the Yiian 
dynasty, proclaims as follows: “We dispatch envoys and let you know 


™ Bai Cuiqin, “Mingdai Wala gaishu” [Introductory description of the Oirats in 
the Ming period] in Ming shilu Wala ziliao zhaibian [Materials on the Oirats abstracted 
from Ming shih-lu] (Urumchi, 1982), pp. 4-5. 

% Ming Taizu shilu (mn the fourth month of the 13th year of Hongwu; p. 2078); 
ibid. (in the fifth month of the same year; pp. 2087-2088). 

7 Ibid. (in the fifth month of the 14th year of Hongwu; p. 2165). 

7” Haenisch, Sino-mongolische Dokumente, p. 19. 
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the fact that We are the lord of All-under-the-Heaven. You, Unashiri, 
should know this, and, if you have something to say, send an appro- 
priate memorial when Our envoys come back. We will handle accord- 
ingly.””® So the contents of the edicts appear to have had no relation 
with Namun’s letter. However, Ming Shilu records that in May of 
the next year, 1390, Gunashiri sent two envoys from Hami and that 
in October he was fighting with “other tribes” (bzebu). In April of 
1391 he had requested the Ming court to open a frontier market 
and, when it was refused, he harassed “tributary envoys of Uighur 
from the Western Region [to the Ming court]” and fought against 
the Ming army.’”? From this chronological development we can recon- 
struct what happened between 1388 and 1390: Namun’s letter which 
was written at the end of 1388 arrived at the Ming court sometime 
next year, the court sent the envoys to Gunashiri at the end of 1390, 
Gunashiri started for Moghulistan after he received the Ming envoys, 
and by May of 1391 he had already reached Hami. These events 
leave no doubt that Gunashiri left Mongolia in order to go Moghulistan 
but decided to stay in Hami because of the demise of his invitors. 
With this turn of the events, the history of Central Asia entered 
on its new phase. Khidr Khwaja, a newly enthroned Moghul khan, 
who could not stand against the onslaught of Temiir, resumed ami- 
cable relations with his powerful neighbour and opened new diplo- 
matic relations with the Ming dynasty by sending his enovoys in 
1391.8 While adopting a friendly policy toward his neighbours, he 
exerted his efforts in consolidating his internal basis of power. The 
tribal structure within the Moghul Khanate was no longer the same 
as it had been before the revolt of Qamar al-Din: the old powerful 
tribes were either weakened or had disappeared, and, in their stead, 
new tribal groups such as Itarchi and Koénchi emerged. The Dughlats, 
under the leadership of a new chief, Khudaidad, who had found 
and enthroned Khidr Khwaja, became more powerful than ever. 
Gunashiri, having become weakened after his defeat in the battle 
with the Ming army in 1391 led by Song Sheng and Liu Zhen, sent 


7% Ming Taizu shilu (in the twelfth month of the 22nd year of Hongwu; pp. 
2977-2978). 

79 Ibid. (in the fifth month of the 23rd year of Hongwu; p. 3023) (in the 9th 
month of the same year; p. 3057) (in the 2nd month of the 24th year; p. 3087) 
(in the 8th month of the same year; p. 3188). 

8 Jbid. (in the seventh month of the 24th year of Hongwu; pp. 3131-3132). 
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to the court a diplomatic mission with tributary horses in the next 
year.®! The relation between the two countries, however, remained 
still chilly having no more communication until Engke Temiir, his 
younger brother and successor, finally made a peace agreement in 
the first year of Emperor Yong-lo (1403). In that year he was enfe- 
ofed as Zhongshun Wang (“Loyal and Obedient King”) and in 1406 
his kingdom was renamed as the Garrison of Hami (Hami wei), thus 
forming a part of the frontier garrison system of the Ming dynasty.® 
This kingdom, founded by Gunashiri, survived until it was demol- 
ished in the second decade of the sixteenth century by the eastern 
branch of the Moghuls. 

In the meantime, Temiir the Conqueror, after having subjected 
Central Asia, the Middle East, and the Southern Russian steppes, drove 
his army to the east for the conquest of China which was his ulti- 
mate goal, in order to revive the Mongol world empire. On his way 
to China, however, he met his death in the town of Utrar on the 
shore of the Syr Darya in 1405. His death instantly touched off suc- 
cession struggles and division of the empire. Transoxania, with its 
capital of Samarqand, fell into the hands of his son Shahrukh. The 
new ruler, giving up his father’s aggressive policy, sent a mission to 
Ming China in order to establish a friendly relationship. 

In this way, around the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
political situation in Central Asia and the international relations 
around it seemed to overcome the turbulence that had been ensued 
by the fall of Chaghatai Khanate and Yiian Empire. However, new 
waves of disturbance were approaching the horizon of Central Asia. 
An energetic and ambitious emperor of China, Yung-lo, was going 
to launch massive expeditions against the nomads in the Mongolian 
plateau, and the successors of Temiir were waging incessant inter- 
nal struggles over the hegemony of the empire as well as deadly 
confrontations with surrounding foes. Finally the weakening of the 
Timurids and the Moghuls facilitated the southward migrations of 
the Uzbeks, the Qazaqs, and the Qirghizs, which resulted in radical 


8! Sei Wada, Téashi kenkyu: Mako hen, pp. 41-42. 

® For more detailed description of the establishment of the Garrison of Hami, 
see Juten Oda, “Uighuristan,” Acta Asiatica, 34, pp. 25-28; Sunao Hori, “Mindai 
no Turfan ni tsuite” [Turfan in the Ming period], Machikaneyama ronsd, 8 (1975), 
13-37. 

88 J. Fletcher, “China and Central Asia, 1368-1884” in The Chinese World Order, 
ed. by J.K. Fairbank (Cambridge, MA, 1968), pp. 206-216. 
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changes in the political and ethnic map of Central Asia from around 
the beginning of the next century. 


4. Persistence of the Chaghatai Legacy 


So far we have discussed the history of the Moghulistan in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. By way of conclusion I would like to 
make a few remarks on the legacy of the Chaghatai Khanate. When 
the Khanate was divided into two parts around the middle of that 
century, nomadic tribes in both Transoxania and Moghulistan in- 
herited a similar political tradition from the Chaghatai Khanate, 
that is, the tribal politics as we explained above. One of the most 
peculiar aspects of tribal politics in the Chaghatayid realm was the 
balance of power between supra-tribal leaders and tribal chiefs as a 
result of interactions on several different levels—intra-, inter-, supra-, 
and extra-tribal levels—in the tribal confederacy. The balance had 
never been static but dynamic. We call it dynamic because it could 
easily be broken but was resilient enough to recover its former bal- 
ance. As a result, many khans and chiefs were killed in internal dis- 
putes but some were kept at bay so as not to have a complete 
dominance over the others. 

Temiir utilized this tribal politics in gaining hegemony over Ulus 
Chaghatai, but he cut off the vicious circle of tribal warfare and 
could successfully turn his tribal army into the army of conquest and 
become a world conqueror.** This did not happen in the Moghul 
Khanate. Qamar al-Din may have had a chance. He was unfortu- 
nate because he was Temiir’s contemporary. However, his failure 
stemmed largely from the tribal politics within the Moghul confed- 
eracy. In this sense, the Moghul tribes were more traditional and 
kept better the legacy of the Chaghatai Khanate. The conflicts never 
ceased between khans who attempted to strengthen their power in 
alliance with religious leaders and by intervening within intra-tribal 
disputes versus tribal leaders who did not want to sacrifice their 
autonomy and independence at any price. We can easily see the 
similar role which Qazaghan had played at the end of the Chaghatai 


% Manz, in her work The Rise and rule of Tamerlane, provides us an excellent 
description how he achieved this. 
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Khanate in the careers of Moghul chiefs like Qamar al-Din, Engke 
Tura, and Khudaidad. However, they could not become like Temiir 
who reduced the khan to a mere figurehead or like his succes- 
sors who finally eliminated the khan. This legacy did not disap- 
pear until the beginning of the sixteenth century when the Moghuls 
moved down to the Tarim Basin and gradually ceased to be a tribal 
confederacy. . 

Then why could the Moghuls not overcome the limits of tribal 
politics? The answer brings us to another legacy of the Chaghatai 
Khanate—the persistence of the idea of political legitimacy. Scholars 
have frequently pointed out the fact that the Moghuls were more 
inclined to nomadism and felt proud of it but hardly noticed that their 
pride was also based upon the notion that they were the legitimate 
successor of the Chaghatai Khanate.® As a matter of fact, they had 
every reason to think in that way. The khans in the Timurid realm 
at first were simply puppets manipulated by non-Chinggisid chiefs 
but later they ceased to exist at all. The Moghuls were different: 
their khans, descendants of Chaghatai, were symbolically as well as 
factually the head of the Khanate. There is no doubt that they 
regarded the Timurids as usurpers. So it is no wonder that we find 
the Ming Shilu stating that in the fifth year of Yong-lo (1407) Shami‘-i 
Jahan, a Moghul khan reigning from 1399 to 1407, sent an envoy 
to the Ming court with the following words: “Samarqand (= here 
meaning Transoxania) is the ancient land of our forefathers. Please 
[help me] by sending a [Ming] army in recovering it.”® These 
remarks show that Moghul rulers considered the Timurid dominion 
over Transoxania illegitimate. The Tartkh-1 rashidi has an interesting 
episode in this regard. When Sultan Abi Sa‘id, a late Timurid 
ruler, called Yainus, who was in exile in Iran after having been 
defeated by Esen Buga in the succession struggle for the Moghul 
khanship, and sent him to Moghulistan in order to check the raids 
of Esen Buqa, he supposedly said “For the future you must not fol- 
low the example of your ancestors and say, ‘Amir Temiir and the 
race of Amir Temiir are our vassals, and have been for generations.’ 
For although it was formerly so, things have changed now, and I 


85 For example, see B. Spuler ed., Geschichte Mittelasiens (Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
1-5-5, Leiden, 1966), p. 219; Bartol’d, Istoriia kul’turnot zhizni Turkestana (Sochineniia, 
vol. II, pt. 1), p. 265. 

8° Ming Taizong shilu (in the fourth month of the 5th year of Yung-lo; p. 0929) 
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am padishah in my own right.”®’ (italics added) There is no doubt 
that the Timurid rulers felt a kind of inferiority complex toward the 
Moghuls in terms of legitimacy. 

Because of this legitimacy the Moghuls were very proud of their 
political and cultural tradition, and their being “Mongols.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the term Ulus-i Moghul was a Turco-Persian translation 
of the Mongolian expression of Mongghol Ulus with which the 
Moghuls proudly described themselves. Although we do not have 
their own testimony telling exactly from when they adopted this term, 
it seems that already in 1410s the term was widely used. A Ming 
envoy, Chen Cheng, who visited Moghulistan and Transoxania in 
1413, 1416, and in 1420, mentioned the “Mongol tribe (Menggu bulo) 
in Bishbalig.”** Ghiyath al-Din who came to the Ming court in 
1420-21 as a Timurid envoy also writes about Al-i Moghul in his 
report.®? Here, both Al-i Moghul and Menggu bulo are corresponding 
to Mongghol Ulus. The Moghuls used this expression not because 
they realized that they formed a separate, or a partial, polity origi- 
nated from the Chaghatai Khanate but because they were proud of 
their Mongol tradition and legitimacy. ‘The fall of the Yiian empire 
in 1363 may have boosted such a feeling as testified in the letter of 
Engke Tura and Namun who called their state “the great empire” 
( yeke ulus). At the same time, unlike the nomads in Transoxania,” 
they held fast to the Mongolian language. Official documents of the 
second half of the fourteenth century were written in Mongolian.*! 
Another example of their respect for the Mongolian tradition is the 
fact that Khudaidad, a Dughlat chief, had a very good knowledge 
about Chinggis Khan’s jasag (“law”), which, however, was replaced 
by the Islamic Shari‘a only by the middle of the fifteenth century.” 

In view of the preceding discussion, we need to reconsider the 
generally accepted view that the dissolution of the Chaghatai Khanate 
took place around the middle of the fourteenth century when Qazan 


8 TR/Ross, pp. 83-84. 

88 Ming Taizong shilu (in the tenth month of the 13rd year of Yung-lo; 1889). 

89 A Persian Embassy to China being an Extract from Zubdatw’t T’awarikh by Hafiz Abru, 
tr. by K.M. Maitra (Lahore, 1934), p. 9. 

® The last rulers of the Chaghatai Khanate, like Kebek and Tarmashirin, seem 
to have used Turkish, not Mongolian, language. see Bartol’d, Dvenadtsat’ lektsu po 
istorii turetsktkh narodov Srednei Aza (Sochineniia, vol. VI), pp. 162-163. 

°! For specimens see Ligeti, Monuments préclassiques, 208 ff. 

® TR/Ross, p. 70. 
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Khan was killed by Amir Qazaghan and Tughluq Temiir was en- 
throned by the Moghul tribes. It is true that there was no longer 
an effective khan after Qazan in Transoxania and that Tughluq Temiir 
became the founder of the Moghul Khanate in Moghulistan. However, 
as Barthold pointed out, there is no source which defines the final 
disintegration of the Chaghatai Khanate.* Our notion about the 
Chaghatai disintegration may have originated from a post factum judge- 
ment made by later generations. People living in the old Chaghatai 
realm do not seem to have thought in that way at least to the end 
of the fourteenth century. For example, Nizam al-Din Shami who 
completed his work in 1403-04, listed 31 rulers of the Ulus-i Chaghatai, 
beginning with Chaghatai, and there he included two Moghul khans, 
Tughlug Temiir and Ilyas Khwaja.” Moreover, he did not use the 
term Ulus-i Moghul, although he used the word “Moghul,” which 
means that he recognized the distinctiveness of tribal groups in 
Moghulistan but did not attribute them to a separate political entity. 
On the other hand, Natanzi and Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi who 
finished their works one or two decades after the death of Temiir 
and the completion of Shami’s work, while omitting the list of the 
Chaghatai khans, began to use terms like Ulus-i Moghul or Ulus-i 
Jata.°’ The appearance of the word Ulus-i Moghul may have reflected 
the usage of Mongghol Ulus among the Moghuls, but its implica- 
tions were not the same—the Timurids regarded it as a separate 
polity. Later historians simply accepted this view that the Chaghatai 
Khanate ceased to exist after the enthronement of Tughluq Temiir. 

The difference of terminologies between Shami and later Timurid 
historians reflects the change in the notion about the Chaghatai 
Khanate after the death of Temiir. Until that time the notion of a 
unified khanate had persisted, but after his death that notion could 


% Grousset, The Empire of the Steppes, pp. 342-346; Pishchulina, [ugo-vostochnyi 
Kazakhstan, pp. 40-41; B.G. Gafurov, Tadzhtkt (Moscow, 1972), p. 463; Liu Yingsheng, 
“Chahetai hanguo de fenlie,” pp. 99-104. 

% Bartol’d, Dvenadtsat’ lektsii, p. 165. 

® ZNS, I, 13-14. 

°° In ZNS (vol. I) the word “Moghul” is used with the following expressions, 
such as mard or nafar (“man” or “people”; pp. 47-48), wildyat or taraf (“region” or 
“direction”; pp. 15, 52, 64, 69), ta@’ifa (“race”; p. 140), lashkar (“army”; p. 49), etc. 

°” Muntakhab, pp. 114, 130-132, 151, 343, 420; ZNY, I, 33, 346. jad was a 
pejorative term used by the Timurids when they designated the Moghuls, meaning 
“rascals,” “robbers,” or “free booters.” See TR/Ross, pp. 75-76 (Elias’s “Introduction”), 
p. 148. 
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not be held, at least by the Timurids. From the time of Shahrukh 
it was practically impossible for the Timurid rulers to hold on to 
and realize the idea of one unified Chaghatai Khanate. Neither did 
the Moghuls, since the revolt of Qamar al-Din, have enough mili- 
tary power to realize that idea although the idea itself was not com- 
pletely discarded. In this sense, the war between the Timurids and 
the Moghuls in the later half of the fourteenth century was waged 
not simply for booty or conquest but for the unification of the Cha- 
ghatai Khanate. However, around the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the two neighbouring Central Asian powers both of which had 
gone through similar stages of expansion and contraction came to 
stand on a par with each other. Then came the final dissolution of 
the Chaghatai Khanate. 
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THE LEGITIMACY OF KHANSHIP AMONG THE 
OYIRAD (KALMYK) TRIBES IN RELATION 
TO THE CHINGGISID PRINCIPLE 


Junko Mryvawaki 


1. The Chinggisid Principle: A Legacy of the Mongol Empire 


Early in the thirteenth century the Mongol Empire was built by 
Chinggis Khan when he had established his rule over all the nomadic 
peoples of Central Eurasia. To put it differently, a congregation of 
nomadic tribal chiefs, each having his own subjects, elected Chinggis 
Khan to be their common overlord. In that sense the Mongol Empire 
was little different from other nomadic polities in being a confeder- 
ation of nomadic tribes. It follows that even Chinggis Khan himself 
had no right to extend his rule directly into the fiefs of other tribal 
chiefs. Be that as it may, the Mongol Empire may be interpreted 
as the product of unanimous acceptance of Chinggis Khan’s great 
personal charisma as a manifestation of heavenly will and a nucleus 
of integration by the entire nomadic peoples on the Central Eurasian 
steppes. 

After Chinggis Khan’s death, each of his male descendants was 
equally entitled to succeed him on his imperial throne. On the other 
hand, any successor to the throne had first to have his qualification 
verified through an election by the nomadic tribal chiefs who were 
members of the Great Assembly (yeke qurilta:), the supreme legisla- 
tive organ of the empire. Since earlier times, a nomadic polity, which 
was no more than a confederation of nomadic tribes, was wont to 
split into fragments as soon as the tribal chiefs put up separate over- 
lords over a clash of their interests. In the Mongol Empire, too, quar- 
rels over imperial succession surfaced in the generation of Chinggis 
Khan’s grandsons in the second half of the thirteenth century and 
there emerged khans with parallel claims to the sovereignty, giving 
rise to the situation commonly termed the Four Khanates. After los- 
ing its colonies in China, Iran and other sedentary agricultural zones, 
the Mongol Empire further split into many uluses. 

The nomadic descendants of the Mongol Empire on the Central 
Eurasian steppes, however, never lost their memory of the glorious 
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name of its founder thereafter up to the present century. As long as 
they kept to their independent nomadic life and maintained their 
own political organizations, which were not quite fit to be called states, 
the Chinggisid principle continued to be effective so that only male 
descendants of Chinggis Khan were entitled to the title of khan. 

The same principle applied even in the western half of the Central 
Eurasian steppes; where the descendants of Jochi and Chaghatai 
ruled local nomadic population whose languages are now linguisti- 
cally classified as Turkic. In the many khanates that sprang up after 
the breakup of the Jochid Qipchaq Khanate, such as the Kazan, 
the Crimea and the Astrakhan, only the descendants of Jochi, the 
eldest son of Chinggis Khan, most of whom came from the house 
of Batu, were regarded as legitimate monarchs. Among the Uzbeks 
and the Kazakhs, identities newly formed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, their khans too had to claim descent from Jochi. Timur, 
born in West Turkestan after the Chaghatai Khanate had broken 
up into two entities in the fourteenth century, was not a Chinggisid 
but a Barlas clansman. As is well-known, he did not dare to assume 
khanship but only styled himself Amir Qiirgen or Lord Son-in-Law 
after marrying Chaghataid princesses. In the Moghulistan Khanate 
in East Turkestan and its successors, the khanates of Kashghar and 
Turfan, the latter of which survived into the eighteenth century, only 
Chaghataid khans descending from Chinggis Khan occupied their 
thrones. 

In the meanwhile in the eastern part of the Central Eurasian 
steppes, the Mongol identity took its present form as a new confeder- 
ation of the tribes that had earlier supported the Qubilaid Yiian 
Dynasty. After a period of Oyirad (Oirat) ascendancy following the 
dynasty’s loss of its empire, Dayan Khan, who was said to be the 
last male survivor of the Chinggisid house in Mongolia, ascended 
the Mongol throne late in the fourteenth century and restored unity 
among the tribes, most of which accepted his sons and grandsons 
as their heads.’ Proliferation of khanship started in Mongolia when 


' In the days of Dayan Khan’s reign, it is said in Mongolian chronicles, the pro- 
Chinggisid Mongols used to make up six myriarchies, three each of which belonged 
to a wing. To the Left Wing belonged the myriarchies of the Chaqar, the Qalqa 
(Khalkha) and the Uriyanggan, and to the Right Wing belonged those of the Ordos, 
the Tiimed and the Yéngshiyebi. See: I. de Rachewiltz, e¢ al. (ed.), Saghang Secen, 
Erdeni-yin Tobci “Precious Summary,” A Mongolian Chronicle of 1662, 1 (Canberra, 1990), 
128, 65r09-65r16. For their origins, see: Hidehiro Okada, “Dayan Khan in the 
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Altan, a grandson of Dayan Khan, assumed khanship side by side 
with the legitimate khan.? More and more tribal heads adopted the 
title for themselves thereafter, but all of them were descendants of 
both Chinggis Khan and Dayan Khan. 


Battle of Dalan Terigiin,” Gedanke und Wirkung: Festschrift zum 90. Geburtstag von Nikolaus 
Poppe, ed. W. Heissig and K. Sagaster (Wiesbaden, 1989), pp. 262-270. His conclusion 
is the following: The Chaqar Myriarchy derived its origin from the personal fief of 
Qubilai Khan which he had received from his elder brother Méngke Khan in the 
province of Shensi, and was dedicated to the memories of the brothers’ mother, 
Sorqagtani Begi of the Kereyid. The Qalqa Myriarchy went back in origin to the 
five elite corps commanded by Mugali of the Jalayir and his descendants. The 
Uriyanggan Myriarchy had its origin in the Uriyangqan tribesmen who were assigned 
with the duty of guarding the tomb of Chinggis Khan in the Kentei Mountains. 
The Ordos Myriarchy kept up the tradition of serving the soul of Chinggis Khan 
that went back to the time when Qubilai Khan in 1292 created his grandson 
Kamala Chin Wang and enfeoffed the latter in the Four Great Ordos of Chinggis 
Khan on the Keriilen. Ever since that time the tribal chief of the Ordos bore the 
title of Jinong and acted as the head priest in the cult of Chinggis Khan. The 
Tiimed Myriarchy had developed from the Turkic Onggiid Kingdom in the Yinshan 
Mountains. The Yéngshiyebii Myriarchy derived its origin from the fief of Prince 
Géden, a son of Ogedei Khan, in Kansu. For further details, see: H. Okada, “Dayan 
Han no roku banko no kigen (Origins of the Six Myriarchies of Dayan Khan),” 
Enoki Hakushi Kanreki Kinen Toydshi Ronsé (Studies in Asian History dedicated to Prof. Dr. 
Kazuo Enoki on his Sixtieth Birthday) (Tokyo, 1975), pp. 127-137. Of this newly-reborn 
Mongol nation, those in Inner Mongolia fell under the Manchu domination in the 
first half of the 17th céntury, followed by those in Outer Mongolia in the second 
half of the same century. Of the 49 banners forming 6 leagues in Inner Mongolia 
and the 86 banners forming 4 leagues in Outer Mongolia under the Manchu Ch’ing 
dynasty, 23 Inner Mongolian banners and 83 Outer Mongolian banners were all 
governed by descendants of Dayan Khan. All other princes governing other Inner 
Mongolian banners were descendants of Chinggis Khan’s younger brothers. 

? Dayan Khan had eleven sons. When the khan died in 1524, his eldest son and 
rightful heir Tér6 Bolad was already dead since the previous year. The throne was 
then to go to the latter’s eldest son, Bodi Alaq. But it was usurped by Barsubolad, 
the eldest of Dayan Khan’s surviving sons and Jinong in command of the three 
Right-Wing Myriarchies, who styled himself Sayin Alaq Khan. Bodi Alaq, backed 
by the Left-Wing Myriarchies, forced his uncle to step down in his favor. After the 
death of Barsubolad, the Right Wing was headed by his son Gin Bilig Jinong, who 
accepted the sovereinty of Bodi Alaq Khan. Giin Bilig died in 1542 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Noyandara as Jinong. Noyandara was no match in influence 
to his uncle Altan, younger brother of Giin Bilig and head of the Tiimed tribe, 
who became the virtual supreme leader of the Right Wing. In recognition of Altan’s 
great leadership in the Mongol wars on alien peoples, Bodi Alaq Khan bestowed 
on him the title Tiishiyetii Sechen Khan. After the death of Bodi Alaq Khan in 
1547, his eldest son Darayisun, leading a hundred thousand subjects, moved his 
pastures to the east of the Khingan Range to keep himself at a distance from Altan 
Khan. The legitimate heir to the Mongol khanship and head of the Chagar tribe, 
Darayisun finally ascended the throne in 1551, even after which the actual power 
remained in the hands of Altan Khan of the Tiimed. Thus it came to pass that 
two khans reigned simultaneously in Mongolia. For further details see the follow- 
ing: H. Okada, “Life of Dayan Qaghan,” Acta Asiatica, II (Tokyo, 1966), pp. 46-55. 
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2. The Birth of the Oyirad Khanship 


The Oyirad people, called Qalmaq (Kalmyk) by Turkic speakers of 
Central Asia, was linguistically Mongolic but regarded as aliens (gar) 
by the Mongols who had been reunified late in the fifteenth century. 
There was no male descendant of Chinggis Khan to be found among 
the heads of the tribes making up the Oyirad confederation. Never- 
theless the Oyirad produced such famous khans as Giiiishi Khan, 
Galdan Boshoqtu Khan and Ayuuki Khan in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. When and how was the Oyirad khanship born? Who gave it 
legitimacy? In what way could it be reconciled with the Chinggisid 
principle? 

The answers are that the first khan of the Oyirad people in the 
practical sense was Gitiishi Khan of the Khoshut tribe, whose title 
was conferred on him by the Fifth Dalai Lama of Tibet on grounds 
not unrelated to the Chinggisid principle. 

Tibetan Buddhism spread itself rapidly among the newly-reunified 
Mongols in the second half of the sixteenth century and the Oyirad 
in the seventeenth century, when its rival sects fiercely competed to 
win patrons among the tribal chiefs. In the end the Dge-lugs-pa sect 
triumphed over others by skilfully taking advantage of Mongol-Oyirad 
relations. In 1578 the Third Dalai Lama, head of the Dge-lugs-pa 
sect, received his title from Altan Khan, who was an auxiliary Mongol 
khan as his epithet Tiishiyetii or the Supporter indicated.’ Dalai 
meant “ocean” in Mongolian, translating Tibetan zgya mtsho that was 
the second half of the abbot’s name. 

The Dge-lugs-pas exploited for propaganda purposes Altan Khan’s 


Also see H. Okada, “Life and Work of Dayan Khan,” Proceedings of the International 
Conference on China Border Area Studies (Taipei, 1985), pp. 491-505; and J. Miyawaki, 
“The Birth of the Oyirad Khanship,” CA7, 41 (1997), 38-75. For Altan Khan’s 
titles, see Jiiriinggha (ed.), Evdeni tunumal neretii sudur orosiba (Peking, 1984), p. 50. 

3 The earliest historical reference to the development of events from the visit of 
A-seng Bla-ma, a Buddhist missionary, to Altan Khan in 1571 up to the meeting 
of the khan with the Third Dalai Lama in Kokonor in 1578 is found in the biog- 
raphy of Altan Khan in Mongolian recently published (Jiirtinggha, Erdeni, pp. 83-130). 
In Tibetan the primary source is the biography of the Third Dalai Lama composed 
by the Fifth Dalai Lama (re btsun thams cad mkhyen pa bsod nams rgya mtsho’t rnam thar 
dngos grub rgya mtsho’t shing rta, 88b-97a), The Mongolian chronicle Erdeni-yin Tobchi 
is the best-known source on the events in question, though it contains errors such 
that Asing Lam-a met Altan Khan in 1573. The meeting of the khan and the Dalai 
Lama in this text is found in: I. de Rachewiltz, Erdeni-yi Tobe, 75123-76v13. For 
bibliography, see G. Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Rome, 1949), pp. 46-49. 
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patronage of the Third Dalai Lama by depicting it as a second ad- 
vent of the relationship that had supposedly existed between Qubilai 
Sechen Khan and his priest ’Phags-pa Lama in Yiian times. The 
Tibetan interpretation was that a khan-patron and his lama-priest 
were equal in standing, taking respective charge of secular and reli- 
gious government and confirming each other’s position by exchange 
of titles. Following Altan Khan’s reign more and more Mongol khans 
appeared, all flaunting their title at the same time. This general infla- 
tion of khanship in Mongolia was caused in no small part by the 
Tibetans. As an example, Abadai Khan of the Qalgas (Khalkhas) 
received his title from the Third Dalai Lama in recognition of his 
standing as a defender of Buddhist faith after the death of Altan 
Khan.* 

The Third Dalai Lama was succeeded by his own reincarnation, 
the Fourth Dalai Lama, who was physically a great-grandson of Altan 
Khan. Then in the lifetime of the Fifth Dalai Lama, the Mongols 
began to feel their independence threatened by the Manchus whose 
power was then on the rise. In 1634 Lingdan Khan of the Chagqars, 
the last legitimate successor to the throne of Dayan Khan and patron 
of the Karma Zhwa-dmar-pas, a rival sect of the Dge-lugs-pas, set out 
on a military expedition to Tibet in an attempt to build a new power 
base in the west. He died of an illness on the steppe of Shira Tala 
in Kansu on his way to Kokonor, and in his absence the Mongols 
in Inner Mongolia south of the Gobi Desert fell under the Manchu 
domination. Only Choqtu Khong Tayiji, an ally of the Chagar khan, 
and his Qalqa army from Outer Mongolia managed to invade and 
occupy Kokonor, where they subjugated the Seven Tiimed, a patron 
tribe of the Dge-lugs-pas.° 


* Abadai of the Qalqa, grandson of Dayan Khan and a first cousin once removed 
of Altan Khan, laid the foundation at the ruin of old Qara Qorum north of Shangqu- 
tu, on which to build the monastery of Erdeni Juu, in the summer of 1585. The 
chief visited the Third Dalai Lama in Inner Mongolia in 1586, on which occasion 
he was recognized as a reincarnation of Vajrapani (vachirbani-yin qubilghan) and granted 
the title Nom-un yeke vacir gaghan (Great Vajra King of Law). Altan Khan had already 
been dead at that time since 1582. See Byamba, Asaraghchi neretii-yin teiike (Ulaanbaatar, 
1960), pp. 77-78. 

5 dPag bsam lon bzang, Collected Works of Sum-pa-mkhan-po, Vol. | (ka), Sata-Pitaka 
series (New Delhi, 1979), Vol. 214, fols. 304b, 106b. For mTsho sngon gyi lo rgyus 
see the following English translation: Ho-chin Yang, The Annals of Kokonor (Bloom- 
ington, 1969), p. 33. For historical analysis, see Zuihd Yamaguchi, “Gushi kan no 
Chibetto shihai ni itaru keii (Circumstances leading up to Giishi Khan’s control of 
Tibet),” Zwai Hakushi Koki Kinen Tenseki Ronshi (Tokyo, 1963), pp. 741-773. 
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In the face of approaching danger, the Dge-lugs-pas enlisted the 
help of the Oyirad this time. Gtitishi, head of the Khoshut tribe, re- 
sponded to their call and marched on Kokonor in 1636. There he 
defeated and killed Choqtu Khong Taiji in 1637, and received from 
the Fifth Dalai Lama the Tibetan title of Bstan dzin chos kyi rgyal po, 
or the Dharma-King Who Holds Up the Religion, which translated 
into Oyirad as Sajin barigéi nomiyin xan.° Gitiishi, whose name meant 
“national preceptor” in Chinese, being an old priestly title once con- 
ferred on ’Phags-pa Lama by Qubilai Khan, now became khan in 
his capacity of a defender of the Tibetan Buddhist faith. The new 
khan completed subjugation of Tibet by 1642, appointed the Dalai 
Lama head of the entire Tibetan monastic community and himself 
became King of Tibet. 


3. The Legitimacy of the Khoshut Khanship 


Had there been Oyirad khans before Giitishi Khan? Let us look into 
some instances which seem to point to their earlier existence. There 
was Esen Khan who styled himself Ta-yiian T’ten-sheng Ta Ko-han, or 
the Great Khan of Heavenly Sagacity of the Great Yiian, in the 
days of the Oyirad Empire in the fifteenth century,’ but he lost his 
life at the hands of his rebellious vassals only a year later. His short 
reign and violent death were interpreted by Mongol chroniclers as 
a prominent example of heavenly punishment that would befall a 
non-Chinggisid impudent enough to assume the title of khan.® Such 
being the case, we cannot help doubting if Esen’s khanship was uni- 
versally accepted as legitimate by his contemporaries at all. 
Manchu-Chinese sources say that before Gitiishi Khan his grand- 
father was the first khan of the Oyirad, while an Oyirad chronicle 
attaches to the name of his father an epithet meaning “of Khan” 


® dPag bsam hon bzang, fols. 107a, 311a. Ho-chin Yang, pp. 35-37. Zuiho Yamaguchi, 
pp. 748-750. 

’ This title of Esen was used in his letter to the Ming Chinese court in 1453. 
See Ming Veritable Records, under the date Ching-t’ai 4/X/wvu-hsii. 

8 [. de Rachewiltz, Evdeni-yin Tobci, 53v04~-54r15. Here is told a quasi-historical 
tale that Toghon Tayishi, father of Esen, having killed a Mongol khan, was about 
to ascend the throne and offered sacrifices to the altar of Chinggis Khan; a golden 
arrow in the quiver of the holy lord shook and the Tayishi fell down bleeding. See 
J. Miyawaki, “On the Oyirad Khanship,” Aspects of Altaic Civilization IIT (Bloomington, 
1990), pp. 142-153. 
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(xanazi).° But neither of them is called khan when mentioned in Mon- 
gol chronicles. Their title of khan seems to have been posthumously 
ascribed to them only on account of the khanship of their descend- 
ants. Bayibaghas, eldest brother of Giiiishi Khan, is called khan in 
some later, if not contemporary, Oyirad sources.'° This chief, how- 
ever, had little time to reign as khan because he was killed when 
still young by his half-brother in a quarrel over inheritance.'’ Giiishi 
Khan married Bayibaghas’s widow, succeeded him as head of the 
Khoshut tribe and adopted his son Ochirtu. This Ochirtu was ac- 
corded the title Chechen Khan by the Fifth Dalai Lama after the 
death of his foster father.!? Bayibaghas was called khan probably as 
a reflection of his son’s khanship. 

We have seen above that, with the single exception of Esen, all those 
referred to as khans in native sources are somehow related to Giiiishi 
Khan, the Khoshut chief. There must be some particular reason why 
only Khoshut chiefs are alleged to be the first khan of the Oyirad. 


° Hesei Toktobuha Tulergi Monggo Hoise Aiman-i Wang Gung sai Iletun Ulabun/Ch’in 
ting Wai fan Meng ku Hui pu Wang kung Piao chuan, Vol. 81, 4b/2b, says that Bobei 
Mirdza, Giiiishi Khan’s grandfather, was first to style himself Oyirad Khan. Xosuud 
noyon Batur ubasi timent tuurbigsan Dérbin oywadiyin titike (Kalmytskaya Khrestomatiya 
[Petrograd, 1915], pp. 24-43), p. 26, gives the name of Giiiishi Khan’s father as 
Xan Noyon xongghor. 

'© In the Oyirad epic tale Monggholiyin washi xun tayyiyin tuuji orshiboi (Istoriya Ubashi- 
khuntaidzhiya), Trudy Vostochnago Otdeleniya Imperatorskago Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestoa VI 
(St. Petersburg, 1858), pp. 199-212, Bayibaghas, commander of the joint Oyirad 
forces in the battle in which Ubashi Khong Tayiji (the first Altyn-tsar’ in Russian 
sources) is killed, is called khan. See C.R. Bawden, “The Tale of Ubashi Khungtaiji 
of the Mongols,” New Orient, 6/2 (1967), 60-62. Also see H. Okada, “Ubasi Hon 
Tayiji Den Kdshaku (Notes on the Tale of Ubasi Qong Tayiji),” Yiboku Shakaishi 
Tankyu, No. 32 (1968), 1-16. 

‘l Zlatkin erroneously identifies the parties involved in the quarrel over inheri- 
tance, which started in 1625 and developed into a full-scale civil war engulfing the _ 
entire Oyirad nation, as sons of Khara Khula of the Junghars. See I. Ya. Zlatkin, 
Istoriya Dzhungarskego Khanswa (1635-1758) (Moscow, 1964), pp. 141, 144-147. The 
author of the present paper, however, has pointed out that the true nature of the 
incident was a fight over the position of the chief of the Khoshut tribe between 
Chokur and Bayibaghas, who were half-brothers on the maternal side but first 
cousins on the paternal side. See J. Miyawaki, “The Qalqa Mongols and the Oyirad 
in the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of Asian History, 18-2 (Wiesbaden, 1984), pp. 
136-173, and J. Miyawaki, “The Kalmyk Taishas in the Early Seventeenth Century,” 
Journal of the Anglo-Mongolian Society, 10/1 (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 6-10. 

'2 Biography of Caya Pandita in Oirat Characters, Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum, 
Tomus V, Fasc. 2-3 (Ulaan Baator, 1967), p. 58, 31b. For summary and textual 
analysis, see J. Miyawaki, “Historical significance of the Biography of Jaya Pandita,” 
Proceedings of the XXVIII Permanent International Altaistic Conference, Venice 8—14, July 1985 
(Wiesbaden, 1989), pp. 157-164. 
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Oyirad chronicles tell us that they were a tribal confederation 
commonly called the Four Oyirad.'$ In spite of the number “four,” 
at least eight groups existed to make up the Oyirad in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, giving rise to a confusion over its interpre- 
tation among sources and scholars old and new. Hidehiro Okada 
studied their origins and reached the following conclusions: In the 
days of the Mongol Empire, the north and northwest of Mongolia 
were inhabited by four great tribes, the old Oyirad, the Barghud, 
the Naiman and the Kereyid. After the fall of the Qubilaid Yiian 
Dynasty late in the fourteenth century, they joined forces in a new 
tribal confederation against the Mongol tribes still supporting the 
dynasty, and came to be called the Four Oyirad. They were later 
joined by the Khoshuts, a tribe of Mongol origin, when Toghon and 
his son Esen were leaders of the Oyirad Empire in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The well-known Junghars and the Dorbets, tribes 
that share a common ancestral legend very similar to that of the 
ancient Uighurs, appear to have descended from the Naimans. The 
Torguts are obviously descendants of the Kereyid tribe because their 
princely house has Toghril Ong Khan as its founder. The Khoits 
are without doubt descendants of the old Oyirad tribe.'* 

Thus the Khoshuts are the only tribe of Mongol origin in the Four 
Oyirad tribal federation, and all native sources agree that its princely 
house claims a lineage going back to Jochi Qasar, brother of Chinggis 
Khan. Yet older princely genealogies of the Qorchin Mongols, a 
tribe universally acknowledged as rightful heirs of Jochi Qasar, make 
no reference to the Khoshuts as a branch of their tribe. The Kho- 
shut princes have a clan-name Ojiyed, which casts a doubt over their 
alleged common ancestry with the Qorchin princes whose clan-name 
is Borjigid. At least there is little doubt that the Khoshuts were orig- 
inally Mongols for Ojiyed was a generic name in Mongolian for the 


'3 The earliest extant Oyirad chronicle was written by Emchi Ghabang Shesrab, 
a Torgut of the Volga Kalmyks, in 1737 and is titled History of the Four Oyirad (Dérbon 
oyirodiyin tétike, Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum, Tomus V, Fasc. 2-3 (Ulaan Baatar, 
1967), pp. 74-100. The second earliest and equally important one is also titled 
History of the Four Oyirad, written by Batur Ubashi Tiimen of the Khoshut in 1819 
(see Note 9 above). In Mongolian chronicles, too, produced in large numbers in 
the seventeenth century, the number Four (dérben) refers to the Oyirad who were 
enemy aliens to the Mongols. 

'* H. Okada, “Origins of the Dérben Oyirad,” Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, Neue 
Folge, Band 7 (1987), pp. 181-211. 
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Three-Guard (San-wer) Uriyanggan tribes east of the Khingan Range 
in eastern Mongolia.'° 

The most important question was whether or not one was believed 
by people to be related to Chinggis Khan by blood, rather than 
whether one in fact did so or did not. By the seventeenth century 
both the Mongols and the Oyirad were ardent believers in Tibetan 
Buddhism. Even the Manchu emperors were eager to act as patrons 
of the religion. With most of the Mongols now under Manchu dom- 
ination, the Oyirad must have regarded themselves as the only suc- 
cessors to the Mongol Empire still proudly independent. They needed 
their own khan also in order better to contend with their neighbors, 
the Kazakhs and other Central Asian tribes in the west still gov- 
erned by Chinggisid khans. Their wish was supported by the Dge- 
lugs-pa regime of the Dalai Lamas in Tibet, itself aiming at an 
expansion of its own influence. Yet even the ambitious Fifth Dalai 
Lama was hardly able to ignore the deep-rooted faith in holy Chinggis 
Khan prevalent among the nomads of Central Eurasia, when he 
tried to confer khanship on their chiefs. 


4. Galdan Khan of the Funghars 


Giiiishi Khan of the Khoshuts was a chief accepted as a descendant 
of a brother of Chinggis Khan, if not a descendant of Chinggis Khan 
himself, by the Manchu Ch’ing emperor and his Mongol vassals alike. 
Thus Giiiishi’s khanship did not completely go against the Chinggisid 
principle. Then, what justified khanship in the case of Galdan Khan 
of the Junghars? 

When Giiiishi Khan made his successful military expedition to Koko- 
nor at the invitation of the Fifth Dalai Lama, he was accompanied 
by the head of the Junghar tribe. According to Tibetan sources, the 
khan, after the victory in Kokonor, bestowed on the Junghar chief 
the title Ahong tayyi meaning a viceroy, gave him a daughter, Amintara, 
to wife, and sent him home.'® This chief was famous the Batur Khong 
Tayiji of the Junghars, and among his many sons only two, Sengge 
and Galdan, were born to the Khoshut princess.'’ Sengge married 


8 Tbid., pp. 203-207. 
8 Ho-chin Yang, p. 37. 
'" dPag bsam ton bzang, fol. 307b. 
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Anu Dara, a granddaughter of Ochirtu Chechen Khan of the Khoshuts 
who was a nephew and adopted son of Giiiishi Khan, and succeeded 
as head of his tribe over the head of his elder half-brothers after 
the death of his father, Batur Khong Tayiji, in 1653.'® Sengge however 
had no time to inherit the title of khong tayyi and was soon assassi- 
nated by his half-brothers. Galdan, full brother of Sengge, had stud- 
ied for ten years as a monk in Tibet and was a disciple of both the 
First Panchen Lama and the Fifth Dalai Lama.'? He avenged the 
murder of Sengge and succeeded as head of the Junghar tribe in 
1671, and assumed the title of khong tayit by permission of the Dalai 
Lama.” 

Galdan, who was already a grandson of Giitishi Khan of the Kho- 
shuts on the maternal side, married Sengge’s widow who was her- 
self a granddaughter of Ochirtu Khan of the Khoshuts. Soon he fell 
out with Ochirtu and took the latter prisoner in 1676.?! He was now 


'8 For the death of Batur Khong Tayiji of the Junghars in 1653 and his son 
Sengge’s being a son-in-law of Ochirtu Chechen Khan of the Khoshuts, see Biography 
of Caya Pandita in Otrat Characters, p. 48, 16ab. P.S. Pallas, Sammlungen historischer 
Nachrichten tiber die mongolischen Volkerschafien (St. Petersburg, 1776), Erster Teil, p. 40, 
says: “Gleich nach Antritt der Regierung heyrathete [Galdan] seines Bruders Wittwe 
Ana Dara, eine Tochter des Choschotischen Zazaénchan.” Anu was a granddaugh- 
ter, not daughter, of Ochirtu according to Iletun Ulabun/ Piao chuan, Vol. 79, 4a-b/2b-3a. 

'§ According to the Autobiography of Dalai Lama V (Za hor gyi bande ngag dbang blo 
bzang rgya mtsho ‘di snang ‘hrul pa’i rol rtsed rtogs brjod kyi tshul du bkod pa du kit lai 
gos bzang), dBen sa sprul sku, ie. Galdan, visited the Fifth Dalai Lama for the first 
time on the 12th day of the first month of 1656 (Vol. Ka, fol. 245b). Thereafter 
he stayed in Tibet to study Buddhism. On the 16th day of the eighth month of 
1666, the Dalai Lama was visited by some two-hundred Oyirad headed by Sengge’s 
wife Tshe dbang rgyal mo (Vol. Kha, fol. 19b). On the 23rd day of the eleventh 
month of the same year, the Dalai Lama bestowed on dBen sa spruil sku a Grub 
rgyal benediction for longevity and many presents including a set of monk’s habit, 
and, with an instruction that he might help the Buddhist cause with his supervi- 
sion, personally gave him a rosary of pearls upon his departure (Vol. Kha, fols. 
26b-27a). On the basis of such references and other evidence, Zuiho Yamaguchi 
doubts the Mongolian sources in Tibetan which report that dBen sa sprul sku or 
Galdan renounced his monkhood and returned home only after the violent death 
of Sengge, and thinks that Galdan returned home as a monk accompanied by 
Sengge’s wife in 1666. See J. Miyawaki, “Birth of Oyirad Khanship,” pp. 66-67. 

20 Autobiography of Dalai Lama V, Vol. Kha, fol. 107b, ll. 5-6, says that Mgron 
gnyer Dar dar was dispatched for giving formal recognition to the chief. Vol. Kha, 
fol. 110a says: “ A letter and presents arrived from dBen sa sprul sku.” From the 
entry of the sixth month of 1672 (Vol. Kha, fol. 147a) on, “dGa ‘Idan hung tha’i ji” 
is identified by that name. On this occasion the Dalai Lama dispatched a messen- 
ger to Galdan with the presents of a seal and clothes (Vol. Kha, fol. 147b). All 
references here are owed to communication with Yamaguchi. 

21 Chechen Khan set out against Galdan in the summer of 1675 but was taken 
prisoner by the latter in the winter of 1676. The khan died in captivity at Boro 
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uncontested leader of all the Oyirad, and his leadership was confirmed 
in 1678 by the Dalai Lama with the title Bstan dzin Bo-shog-thu Khang 
or the King of Heavenly Destiny Who Holds Up the Religion.” 
Russian sources quote the same title in its Oyirad form, Sajin barigé 
bosogtu xan. Galdan shares in his title bstan dzin/Sajin barigd in com- 
mon with Giiiishi Khan. This means that the Dalai Lama confirmed 
Galdan as khan of the entire Four Oyirad in his capacity of a de- 
fender of the Buddhist faith. The new khan, who was a onetime 
Dge-lugs-pa monk and now patron of the sect, was an ideal ally to 
the Dalai Lama, and his relation by blood to Gitiishi Khan must 
have weighed decisively in favor of his khanship. 

Galdan Khan began his conquest of the cities of East Turkestan in 
1679. Next he marched westward and attacked the Kazakhs and the 
Kirgizes. Finally in 1688 he invaded the land of the Qalgas and stam- 
peded them into Inner Mongolia, where those formerly-independent 
Mongols had to seek the protection of the Manchus. Galdan, how- 
ever successful as he was in building his great nomadic empire, was 
no match for the Ch’ing Manchus. In June 1696 his army suffered 
a crushing defeat by the Manchu expeditionary forces at Juun Modu 
in the land of the Qalqas. He hid himself with a small number of 
men in the Altai Mountains until he died of an illness in April of 
the following year.” 


5. Ayuuki Khan of the Torguts 


Meanwhile in Tibet, the Fifth Dalai Lama was already dead since 1682 
and Regent Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho was in charge of the government 
in his place. The regent was quick enough to choose Ayuuki of the 
Volga Torguts as Galdan’s successor as khan of the Four Oyirad, 
and conferred on the Torgut chief the title of Da’i-ching A-yo-shi Khang 


Tal in the winter of 1680. See Biography of Caya Pandita in Oirat Characters, pp. 60-63, 
34b~39a. 

2 Autobiography of Dalai Lama V, Vol. Ga, fol. 82a. 

23 Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya v Tsentral’noi Azii: XVIE-XVLII w (Moscow, 1989), 
Doc. No. 73. 

** Emperor K’ang-hsi of the Ch’ing, who personally commanded the Manchu 
offensive against Galdan, insisted that the Junghar chief had committed suicide by 
taking poison. There is no ground, however, on which to doubt Galdan’s death hav- 
ing been caused by an illness. See H. Okada, “Galdan’s Death: When and How,” 
Memoires of Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, 37 (Tokyo, 1979), pp. 91-97. 
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already in February 1697 when the Junghar chief was still alive.” 
Ayuuki’s father Punchuq was a son of Shikiir Dayiching, head of 
the Torgut tribe, and mother, a daughter of Batur Khong Tayyji of 
the Junghars. In other words, Ayuuki was Galdan’s nephew on his 
mother’s side.”® 

Another nephew of Galdan, Tsevang Rabtan, whose father was 
Sengge, had revolted against his uncle while the latter was still alive, 
and established his power in Jungharia. Regent Sangs-rgyas-rgya- 
mtsho, acting in the name of the then deceased Fifth Dalai Lama, 
conferred in 1694 on Tsevang Rabtan the title Erdeni jorigtu xong tayyt 
in confirming him as head of the Junghar tribe.?” Thus Galdan was 
the only khan among all other Junghar chiefs wielding power over 
much of Central Asia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
who all held only the title of khong tayyi meaning a viceroy.” 

Galdan the Junghar was a grandson of Giiiishi Khan, who had 
been regarded as a descendant of Chinggis Khan’s younger brother, 
though only on his mother’s side. The khanship of Ayuuki the Torgut 
was no longer justifiable as far as the Chinggisid Principle was con- 
cerned, he being merely a nephew of Galdan Khan on his mother’s 
side. The Fifth Dalai Lama, however, had respected the Chinggisid 
Principle to a degree, while to his Regent the only concern was the 


% Biography of Dalai Lama VI (Thams cad mkhyen pa blo bzang rin chen tshangs dbyangs 
rgya mtsho’i thun mong phyi’t mam par thar pa du k4 la’ ‘phro ‘thud rab gsal gser gyi snye 
ma), fol. 157b. says: “On the fourteenth day [of the first month of 1697], a Thor 
god representative, Rab ‘byams pa bsTan pa rab ‘byor, arrived. Although it might 
have been better if done so after [the Dalai Lama’s] arrival [in the Potala], as cir- 
cumstances indicated that it was the time then, he was given the title of Da’i-ching 
A-yo-shi Khang, a seal and a set of clothes, together with a scarf (kha btags), a knife 
and other things as presents from myself (= Regent Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho, the 
author).” This reference too is owed to communication with Yamaguchi. 

6 Tletun Ulabun/ Piao chuan, Vol. 101, fols. 6a-7a/3b—4a. 

27 Biography of Dalai Lama V, Voi. Cha, fol. 194b. Under the date of the ninth 
month of 1694, the text (continued by Regent Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho after the 
death of the Fifth Dalai Lama in 1682) says that Tsevang Rabtan was granted the 
title Er-te-ni Jo-rig-thu Hong Tha’i-ji, a seal, clothes and a set of Mongolian-style 
three wheels. 

8 Of the titles that survived among the noyans who contended for hegemony in 
post-imperial Mongolia, khong tayyi was clearly derived from Chinese huang tai tzu 
meaning an heir-apparent to the imperial throne. The title gong tayyi was first applied 
to a khan’s viceroy at the time of Altan Khan, the first parallel khan of the Mon- 
gols. See J. Miyawaki, “The Birth of Oyirad Khanship,” pp. 50-61. Also see 
J. Miyawaki, “The Birth of the Khong Tayiji Viceroyalty in the Mongol-Oyirad 
World,” Altaica Berolinensia: The Concept of Sovereignty in the Altaic World. Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference, 34th Meeting, Berlin, 21-26 July, 1991, ed. Barbara 
Kellner-Heinkele (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993), pp. 149-155. 
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khanship’s political usefulness to his sect. Ayuuki the Torgut, a great 
patron of the Buddhist faith based on the remote Volga, was the best 
choice for the Oyirad khanship in the eyes of the Dge-lugs-pa Regent. 

Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho’s political motivation notwithstanding, to 
Ayuuki himself the khanship meant only one thing: that his new title 
came down all way from the holy Chinggis Khan. It is reported that 
a Kalmyk envoy, who arrived at the Porte in 1710, told the Ottoman 
officials that the Russians had wanted Ayuuki to send his Kalmyks 
against the Ishtek nomads; Ayuuki refused twice, having told the 
Russians: “You murdered the Ishtek Sultan, and they [the Ishteks] 
are still in a blood feud with you, and I cannot and will not stop them. 
We are in agreement with each other, [because] we are all descend- 
ants of Chinggis [Khan] and originated from the same clan.”” 

Here Ayuuki claims descent from holy Chinggis Khan, not from his 
true ancestor Toghril Ong Khan of the Kereyid, all because of his 
khanship, indicating that the old Chinggisid Principle had not lost 
its original significance. 

Nor did it lose its significance even in the early twentieth century. 
In 1903 Gustav John Ramstedt on his field trip near Astrakhan came 
upon and copied a Volga Kalmyk family tree, in which the Torgut 
princely house was proudly charted as descendants of “Chinggis 
Khan who had emerged from the rays of the Sun God.” 


29 Michael Khodarkovsky, Where Two Worlds Met: The Russian State and the Kalmyk 
Nomads, 1600-1771 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992), pp. 146-147. 

3° J. Miyawaki, “A Volga-Kalmyk Family Tree in the Ramstedt Collection,” 
Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne (Helsinki) 83 (1991), 203-234. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF MONGOLIAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Tuomas N. Hatninc 


“Not misunderstanding ancient words, 
Not forgetting old words.” (H6’elun-eke) 


Any empire which existed hundreds of years ago is likely to appear 
distant, shrouded in mystery and, possibly, simplistic; it may be de- 
picted in terms of grandeur and chivalry, or as barbaric and des- 
potic; depending on the national, political and ideological affiliations 
of the historians assessing it and the original sources which they use— 
few of which are themselves likely to be free from bias—the good 
which men have done may be allowed to live after them or the evil 
of their ways may be highlighted. Just imagine for a moment the 
varied views likely to be espoused by historians of the Year 2100 
sitting in their Martian or Lunar Ivory Towers, preparing to partici- 
pate in yet another Galactic Symposium on the EEC or perestrotka. 

Having immersed myself for two years in the methodology of 
Professor Paul Ratchnevsky, which he describes as “... approach- 
ing historical truth by a comparison of the sources,”’ I have become 
acutely aware of the many interpretations which have been ascribed 
to Chinggis Khan and his empire, not only by historians of the past 
century but also by Chinggis’ near contemporaries on whose reports, 
sometimes prejudiced, incomplete or misunderstood, historians have 
relied. Such pronouncements on Chinggis and the Legacy of the 
Mongol Empire include: 

“... whole peoples were uprooted and dispersed and the ethnic 
character of many regions transformed for ever; Asia was opened 
up to European penetration by land and sea, and these contacts, 
once made, were later renewed on the initiative of the West, which 
in its search for a new way to the Far East discovered both America 
and the sea route to India round the Cape of Good Hope.” 


' Paul Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan: His Life and Legacy, tr. and ed. Thomas Nivison 
Haining (Oxford, 1991), Preface. 
2 JJ. Saunders, The History of the Mongol Conquests (London, 1971), p. 175. 
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“... the storm which swept through the Eurasian steppe belt to 
Central Europe and the Adriatic was not a genuine Volkerwanderung. 
No... pressure of mighty enemies nor any other disaster forced the 
Mongol mounted hordes to descend on China, Khorasan, Iran and 
Europe. They were motivated by one idea,... the claim to World 
Dominion.” 

“Even though there be generation and increase until the Resurrection 
the population {of Eastern Persia] will not attain to a tenth part of 
what it was before.”* 

“He [Chinggis] was a man of great worth, great wisdom, and 
great prowess. And you must know that when he was elected king, 
all the Tartars in the world... acknowledged him as their Lord. 
And this Chinggis wielded his rule well and worthily.”° 

“Fitzgerald has called the Mongol conquest of China an unmiti- 
gated curse, but this very accurate assessment should be applied also 
to all the countries and peoples which became victims of invasion 
by the Mongols. In all cases the effects were truly disastrous. .. .”° 

“Modern historians... have been fond of talking about the Pax 


Mongolica. . . . If the concept is derived from the Pax Romana, the most 
appropriate comment belongs rightly to the Roman historian, 
Tacitus, ...: Solitudinem faciunt, et pacem appellant.”’ 


“History has condemned Genghis Khan as a heartless conqueror .. . 
yet it would be unjust to judge him from the point of view of our 
own century. Genghis Khan was the product of his people and of 
his times. His actions were determined by the brutal law of the 
steppe... .”° 

The late Professor Owen Lattimore commented that as soon as 
a modern nationalism comes into being, its exponents appeal to the 
past history of their people for moral and emotional sanctions, and 
that among the ancient deeds and sentiments thus recalled some 
indeed may be recognised as ancestral to nationalism.? As Rupert 


3 Der Mongolensturm. Ungarns Geschichtsschreiber, vol. WI tr. and ed. H. Gockenjahn 
and J.R. Sweeney (Graz. 1985), p. 7. 

* Juwayni, The History of the World Conqueror, tr. and ed. J.A. Boyle (Manchester, 
1958), I, 79, 

5 L.F. Benedetto, The Travels of Marco Polo, tr. A. Ricci (London: Routledge, 1931), 
p. 79. 

® Witold Rodzinsky, The Walled Kingdom (London, 1984), p. 128. (Quoting C.P. 
Fitzgerald, China: A Short Cultural History, 4th edition [London, 1976].) 

’ D.O. Morgan, The Mongols (Oxford, 1986), p. 83. 

8 Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, Preface. 

° Owen Lattimore, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia (Leiden, 1955), p. 83. 
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Rupen points out, however, in his article “Mongolian Nationalism”: 
“... the truth about the past often suffers considerably from manip- 
ulation by nationalists, who seek to adapt it towards their own ends. 
Old heroes are cast aside—or re-cast as ‘antiheroes’; new heroes, real 
or imaginary, are advanced to play their role in creating a new focus 
for nationalist sentiment and interested foreign powers play their part 
in the re-shaping or re-assessment of past history.”'? In the case of 
Mongolia there is no doubt that it is from its two mighty neighbours, 
Russia and China (sometimes as a result of their relations with each 
other), that influences have been exercised, or sometimes even imported, 
which have significantly influenced, even inhibited any well-planned 
and objective Mongolian historical research into their imperial past 
during the past seven decades. 

Some historians, concerned about the effect of the Mongol con- 
quests on the lands of their forefathers have, naturally, their own 
and often strongly expressed opinions. To quote J.J. Saunders, “The 
Mongol invasion of Europe of 1237-42 has been treated in detail 
by the scholars of the nations which endured it.... Researches in 
which patriotism has sometimes, I much fear, triumphed over strict 
academic detachment.”'! Any such lack of academic detachment on 
the part of Polish, German, Hungarian or Muslim historians has prob- 
ably had scant effect upon Mongolian assessments of their impe- 
rial past, but ideologically motivated—-or, more objectively perhaps, 
ideologically controlled—Soviet writers have not, I venture to suggest, 
been without a certain malign influence on Mongolian twentieth cen- 
tury assessments of Mongol history. 

The old Russian chronicles such as the Chronicle of Novgorod 
and the Georgian and Armenian chronicles provided a picture of 
“clouds of Tatars,” after whose invasions and pillage “not an eye 
was left to weep.” Russian historians of the late 19th century debated 
the role of the Mongols in Russia without reaching any consensus 
of opinion. Karamzin commented: “Moscow owes its greatness to 
the Khans” while Soloviev voiced the opinion that there was “... no 
evidence to assume any great Mongol influence on Russian internal 
developments.”!? While such classical Russian historians as Barthold 
and Vladimirtsov cast Chinggis Khan in the role of and criticised 


'0 R. Rupen, “Mongolian Nationalism,” JCAS, 45 (1958), p. 1. 
"' Saunders, The History of the Mongol Conquest, p. 4. 
2G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 1953), p. 333. 
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him as the archetypal representative of the Mongol tribal aristocracy, 
they sought to be objective in their assessments of his character and 
deeds. In his Life of Genghis Khan Vladimirtsov agrees with Ratch- 
nevsky: “A careful and critical study of the sources must convince 
the unprejudiced student of today that, neither when he was but 
Temuchin, nor later in life when he became the Khan of the Mongols, 
did Chinggis Khan display any indication of wanton cruelty or any 
passion for destruction.... He must be judged against the back- 
ground of his times and milieu ..., even in his greatest wars Chinggis’ 
cruelty or his bloodthirstiness never surpassed that which was dis- 
played by contemporary soldiers of other nations . . .;'3 Barthold, writ- 
ing in 1917, commented that the results of the Mongol invasions 
were less annihilating than supposed. 

The advent, however, of the Russian Revolution and the spread 
of Marxism-Leninism certainly brought a new dimension to the Soviet 
and thus eventually to the Mongolian assessment of Mongolia’s im- 
perial history. The changing attitudes are well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing comments by N.P. Shastina: “Grumm-Grzhimailo, an ethnologist 
by education... a person of great versatility, of immense curiosity 
and industry . .., having no sufficient historical education which would 
have enabled him to take critically the various theories current at 
that time, ... [he] was often biased by misconceptions. ... The com- 
pleteness of bibliographical data is one of his fortes; the principal 
shortcoming was the author’s idealist interpretation of the process of 
history.... The exaggeration of the role of Genghis... the evalua- 
tion of Genghis’ campaigns not only as a positive process but also 
beneficial for the Mongolian people [which] ‘led to a rebirth of the 
masses’... is in glaring contradiction to the principles of Marxist 
science... and compared with Barthold’s works marked a regres- 
sion from the point of view of Mongolic historical studies.” Of 
Vladimirtsov’s Genghis Khan, Shastina remarks: “Despite the idealisa- 
tion of Genghis. . . it is based on rich factual evidence. Vladimirtsov 
showed sufficient caution in the selection of data from eastern sources: 
‘Not all Oriental writings on the ruler of the Mongols can be regarded 
as authentic historical sources’, he wrote in the introduction.” On 
Vladimirtsov’s Social System of the Mongols, Shastina comments: “In his 
last book Vladimirtsov regards the process of history in materialis- 
tic terms, very close to Marxism. Though his book contains no 


‘5 B. Vladimirtsov, The Life of Genghis Khan, tr. D.S. Mirsky (London, 1930), p. 165. 
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references to the classics of Marxism-Leninism (except for one reference 
to The Ongin of the Family, Prwate Property and the State by Engels), their 
influence is quite conspicuous.”'* 

On the plane of political expediency it is, of course, understand- 
able that following the Mongolian Revolution the national empha- 
sis on historical researches should be directed towards a negative 
assessment of the immediate pre-revolution period and, perhaps, not 
surprising that a Mongolian revolutionary and socialist government 
should have sought to wipe the slate clean of all pernicious influences, 
carrying its attack on feudalism further into the past in order to 
ensure that “false” nationalism did not rear its head. The travails 
of the occupation of Urga by White Russian forces under Ungern- 
Sternberg, a self-proclaimed re-incarnation of Chinggis Khan, may 
have adversely highlighted the less savoury incidents in the Chinggis 
legend. The advent of Japanese expansion and their attempt to har- 
ness pan-Mongolian nationalism for their own political ends, could 
not but result in the then government of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic (MPR) seeking to suppress any attempt to use Chinggis 
and memories of past Mongol grandeur as a basis for any popular 
movement which might ally itself with the Japanese. Despite these 
factors, however, suppression of overt Mongolian interest in the 
nation’s past was not an automatic result of “The Soviet Period.” 
During the past seven decades the official Mongolian attitude towards 
historical studies of the Mongol past has, at times, been distinctly 
ambivalent. 

The early Congresses of the Mongolian People’s Party and the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) believed in pan- 
Mongolianism! The Second Party Congress in 1923 declared that 
one of the Party’s main aims was the re-unification of all people of 
Mongol race; the Third Congress in 1924 favoured the incorpo- 
ration of Tannu Tuva into the MPR and even the 1925 Fourth 
Congress, noting with regret that Mongol tribes of Inner Mongolia 
had been unable to adhere to the Mongolian Republic—the one 
aspect of pan-Mongolianism of which the USSR initially approved— 
reiterated the call for Mongol unity. Indeed, unt 1928 there were, 
despite interference by Soviet and Comintern agents, distinct signs 
of a degree of conscious Mongol nationalism which sought to reduce 
Mongolian dependence on and tutelage by the Soviet Union. 


'* N.P. Shastina, Mongolic Studies (Moscow, 1968). 
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In October 1928, however, the Seventh Congress of the MPRP 
adopted a Comintern resolution which demanded “. . . the replacement 
of old officials by younger and more suitable members, the end of 
all compromise with the church and the elimination of all bourgeois 
elements which, superficially, might appear to reflect national inter- 
ests.”'° That Congress launched the Party on a disastrous programme 
of radical collectivisation, destruction of the feudal nobility and all- 
out attacks on the Buddhist church which led to civil war and mass 
emigration; in 1932 the Comintern and the Soviet Union had to 
rescue the Mongolian Revolutionary Party from its own excesses, 
dispatching Soviet troops to Mongolia to suppress widespread dis- 
content. From then onwards, given Japanese aggression in the area 
and the consequent return to the MPR of considerable Soviet forces, 
opportunities for the continuance of any genuine Mongolian nation- 
alism faded. For the next two decades at least, suppression and purges 
in Mongolia parallelled those perpetrated in the USSR. 

Those political upheavals were reflected in the varied fortunes of 
Mongol historical literature and in the treatment of those in Socialist 
Mongolia who were researching and writing about early as well as 
later Mongolian chronicles. In the early days of Mongolian inde- 
pendence the newly formed Mongolian Scientific Committee (later 
to become the MPR Academy of Sciences) actually published mate- 
rial in praise of Chinggis Khan.'® And on a visit to Ulaan Baatar in 
1927 Ma Ho-ti’en reported that paintings of Chinggis Khan were 
to be seen in elementary schools,'’ confirming Lattimore’s prediction 
of the revolutionary need to appeal to past glories. In the follow- 
ing decades, however, came Rupen’s predicted creation of “modern 
heroes,” culminating in the personality cult of Choibalsan and later 
of ‘Tsedenbal. Well known intellectuals and writers such as B. Rintchen 
and Tsyben Jamtserano (the founder of the Scientific Committee), 
free to research and write in the 1920s, were arrested in the 1930s; 
and although the former survived several years of imprisonment, the 
latter was later shot. As Professor Bawden points out, even the youth- 
ful poet D. Natsagdorj, later lauded as “the founder of revolution- 
ary Mongolia’s new literature and the embodiment of its revolutionary 


'S Resolution of the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern, dated 27 January 
1927. 

'© Chinggis bogdo-in duraskalin tegiibiiri (“Selections from the Memorials of Chinggis 
Bogdo”) (Urga, 1923). 

Ma Ho-tien, Chinese Agent in Mongolia, tr. J. de Francis (Baltimore, 1949), p. 89. 
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spirit,” was arrested in December 1931 and not released from prison 
until the defeat of the leftists six months later—only to fall victim 
to later purges in the second half of the decade." 

The picture was not, however, one of unmitigated literary and his- 
toriographical gloom. We are reliably informed by the MPR Minister 
of Culture, Begdzin Balimnyam, speaking on the TV film Genghis 
Khan in August 1990, that in 1940, on the direct orders of Stalin, 
the CC of the MPRP passed a resolution forbidding any mention 
of Chinggis Khan and other old Mongolian heroes. Yet in that year 
Damdinsuren was able to produce a new translation to commemo- 
rate the 700th anniversary of the compilation of The Secret History of 
the Mongols, and in 1946 praise was heaped upon Koke mongolun koke 
tug (“The Blue Standard of the Blue Mongols”), under which title the 
Mongolians had, since the second decade of the century, been read- 
ing Jamtserano’s translation of Leon Cahun’s 1877 novel La banniére 
bleue.'° In the mid 1940s Rintchen, temporarily rehabilitated, was 
responsible for the script of a film on the life of the 17th century 
Mongolian hero-poet, Tsogto Taishi, a film which not only evoked 
a great response in Mongolia but was even produced in a Russian 
version, Knights of the Steppe. 

A decade is, however, a long time in politics and the 1950s saw 
the balance tip again in the opposite direction. The Tsogto Taishi 
film was roundly condemned by the Central Committee of the MPRP 
as early as 1949 for “elements of idealisation of the age and per- 
sonality of Tsogto Taishi” and for attributing to that period “a har- 
mony of the class interests of the people and their feudal lords.” 
The 1954 Russian-language History of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
a work which claimed that it “played a major role in its day in 
equipping young Mongolian Cadres with historical knowledge,” 
launched an attack on Chinggis Khan and his destructive wars in 
the following terms: “Created by fire and sword from the blood of 
peoples, the Mongolian Empire which was rent by internal contra- 
dictions and without one common economic basis, fell under the 
attack of the peoples of the countries the Mongols had conquered.””” 
The praise lavished on The Blue Banner in 1946 was attacked in 


'8 G.R. Bawden, A Modern History of Mongolia (London, 1968), pp. 321 and 413. 
See also: R. Rupen, Mongols of the Twentieth Century (Bloomington, 1964), I, 331. 

'9L. Cahun, La banniére bleue; avvantures d’un muselman, d’un chrétien et d’un paien a 
Vépoque des croissades et de la conquéte mongole (Paris, 1877). 

20 History of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Moscow, 1954). 
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the following terms by the Russian critic G.I. Mikhailov in 1951: 
“... It should be remembered that this novel was written... by 
a French bourgeois historian, and translated by an enemy of the 
Mongolian people”—the latter of course, Jamtserano.*! Mikhailov 
also attacked Rintchen for the latter’s portrayal of the 18th century 
Oirat Khan and patriotic hero, Amursana, “as someone who fought 
for the freedom of his nation.” Rintchen’s extensive collection of old 
epics and legends, begun when he studied under Vladimirtsov in 
Petersburg in the 1920s and continued in the 1930s, could not be 
published until 1960—and then only abroad; and when some of his 
work was printed in English in the MPR even as late as 1980 it 
was presented as “a collection of anti-Manchu stories.” 

Mongolian academics made a valiant effort to preserve for future 
research old manuscripts—-many of which were still being destroyed 
in the early 1950s—but even literary historical monuments such as 
the Geser Epic and The Secret History of the Mongols could not be 
disseminated. In the mid-50s, however, Academician Damdinsuren 
advocated the rehabilitation of old Mongol literary works on the 
grounds——just within the limits of debate tolerated by the Party— 
that these did contain some useful elements, including certain demo- 
cratic tendencies; bravely, in a series of further essays, he denounced 
Stalinist propaganda which sought to belittle traditional Mongol cul- 
ture, to compel Mongol children to grow up in ignorance of the 
true past of their nation, thus enhancing the glories of the revolution. 

In August 1990 I was privileged—as were some others among 
the participants in this volume—to be a guest of the MPR Academy 
of Sciences at the Ulaan Baatar Conference which celebrated the 
750th Anniversary of The Secret History of the Mongols. On that occa- 
sion delegates visited Dadal Somon in the Hentei Province, the birth- 
place of Temuchin (Chinggis Khan). There, out on the Mongolian 
steppe, stands not only a monument recording Temuchin’s birth but 
also one raised to his memory during the celebrations organised to 
commemorate the 800th anniversary of that event in 1962. The con- 
sequences of ‘those celebrations highlight, perhaps, the dichotomy 
which has faced Mongolian scholars over several decades. 

The pattern of rehabilitation established in the USSR following 
Khruschev’s denunciation of the evils of Stalinism was repeated in 
the MPR in the late 1950s and early 1960s. Natsagdor] had been 


21 GL. Mikhailov, Ocherki istorii mongol’skoi literaturi (Moscow, 1955). 
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rehabilitated and his works published in 1961; Jamtserano was rehabil- 
itated and honoured in his native Buriatia; Buyannemekh (1902-1937), 
even when Natsagdorj’s works were reprinted, was still denounced 
as “a representative of feudalism and capitalism and an enemy of 
the people,” but by early 1962 he was hailed as “one of the first rep- 
resentatives of our new literature, a famous writer and public worker”; 
Rintchen too, under attack as late as 1959 and made to recant pub- 
licly in 1960, was rehabilitated and appointed in 1961 to the newly- 
formed MPR Academy of Sciences, which was itself embarking at 
this point on an interesting programme of publishing a selection of 
older literature, a programme of which the Party did not approve 
but clearly felt unable to suppress. 

In this atmosphere the decision was taken to celebrates in the MPR 
the 800th anniversary of the birth of the greatest Mongol. The monu- 
ment to which I have made reference was erected and a set of com- 
memorative stamps was prepared. On 31 May 1962, at a special 
festive meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Professor Sh. Natsagdorj, 
Head of the Institute of History of the MFR Academy of Sciences, 
delivered a lecture, “Chinggis as the Founder of the Mongol State,” 
and the Academy announced that a series of special historical papers 
would be produced on this subject. Given the ideological consider- 
ations on which I have touched, Professor Natsagdorj’s lecture was 
an important contribution to an objective assessment of the role of 
Chinggis Khan. Although wisely taking the precaution to highlight 
“Chinese misinterpretation of Chinggis’ role in history,” Natsagdorj 
offered his audience——and his lecture was summarised in the national 
press—a balanced picture of the life and deeds of the great Mongol 
leader, stressing the positive aspects of Chinggis’ achievements in the 
fields of national unity, civil administration and legal innovation, 
while drawing attention to the adverse economic factors of military 
expansion which are widely accepted as having resulted in the even- 
tual impoverishment of the Mongolian homeland. 

The perhaps unexpected, but not necessarily unforeseeable con- 
sequence of these modest celebrations reminds me of the well-known 
passage of The Secret History, in which the shaman, Teb Tenggeri, 
relates the fate of the Mongol nation after the dissolution of the 
Meng-ku Empire: “The Stars were turning in the Heavens... the 
Earth and its crust were turning hither and thither. . . .”?? Mongolian 


2 The Secret History of the Mongols, § 254. 
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nationalism had raised its head too high above the political parapet, 
endangering strict adherence to Party dogma; the Soviets immediately 
counter-attacked with an article by Ivan Maisky in Voprosy Iston and 
by other Soviet writers in Jstorya SSSR, condemning Chinggis Khan 
as utterly evil and reactionary.” Then, in September 1962, Témér- 
ochir, a Secretary of the MPRP Central Committee who had been 
closely associated with the celebrations, was summarily dismissed. 

Various reasons were advanced for this dismissal of a leading polit- 
ical figure. None are particularly convincing. Other political leaders, 
including Yumjagin Tsedenbal, Secretary-General of the Party, had 
set their names to the resolutions authorising the Chinggis celebra- 
tions and Témér-ochir must be regarded as a sacrificial lamb.** The 
official charges, published in the Mongolian press on 11 September 
1962, denounced not only Témér-ochir, but also Chinggis, in terms 
which the Soviet press warmly echoed some weeks later: “Témér- 
ochir supported the nationalistic tendencies which aimed to extend 
and idealise the role of Chinggis Khan in Mongolian history, while 
minimising his reactionary role. Understatement of this reactionary 
role of Chinggis Khan is a departure from the principles of the Party 
and stimulates nationalism!” Tém6r-ochir was also accused of “over- 
zealous efforts to publish the verse of some of our poets which was 
imbued with nationalism” and of a “too vigorous and unbalanced 
attack on the Choibalsan personality cult.”” 

The ideological points were hammered home the following year 
at an Ideological Congress in Ulaan Baatar, attended by Ilychev, a 
member of the Soviet Politburo and the then “Shigi-khutukhu” of the 
Marxist-Leninist Jasag, who ensured that the MPRP agreed to enforce 
intellectual conformity in the future. Buyannemekh, so recently re- 
habilitated, was criticised at the Conference for his “nationalistic 
views” and suitable directives were drafted for the Union of Young 
Mongolian Writers and also for the MPR Union of Artists, instruct- 
ing them to “follow the Khrushchev and Ilychev line.” The MPR 
Union of Writers had already read the omens in the sheep’s shoulder- 
blade and had declared at their Congress in May 1962: “... We, 
Mongolian writers educated by the Party, will, in the struggle for 


8 |. Maisky, “Chinggis Khan,” Voprosy Istorit, 5 (1962), 74-83. 

4 Sh. Bira, “Address to Opening Session of the Conference Celebrating the 750th 
Anniversary of The Secret History of the Mongols” (Ulaanbaatar, August 1990). 

5 Rupen, Mongols of the 20th Century, p. 321. 
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the cause of the fatherland and the people and for socialism. .., 
learn from the Soviet Union and other fraternal socialist countries, 
study their rich experience and consolidate our co-operation with 
themo. 

It is, I believe, important to the understanding of the consequences 
of the 1962 celebrations to realise that Chinggis Khan has never 
been all things to all men. The Mongols regard him as the founder 
of their united and independent nation and the focus and symbol 
of their national history. The Chinese, despite sharp criticism of the 
Mongol ravages of Northern China and the resultant “Fallow Fields 
Period” still regard him as the progenitor of the Yiian Dynasty, his 
ultimate legacy to them a unified China. Indeed, as Academician 
Bira commented in his opening address to the 1990 Conference on 
The Secret History: “It was some time later, particularly during the 
Manchu period, that Chinggis was deified as burkhan” and this could 
be easily explained historically;—.e. in terms of the Chinese tradi- 
tion of The Son of Heaven. Academician Bira went on to say: “On 
the other hand it was in our time that he was blamed as a ‘demon’ 
in history and it is believed that this may have been for the sake of 
correcting the previous mistake.” He will forgive me if I dissociate 
myself from the particular thesis embodied in that second quota- 
tion.... For the Soviets, contemplating the history of the Golden 
Horde, the destruction of Kiev and the subjugation of other Russian 
city states, Chinggis Khan and his successors were savage, illiterate 
and destructive foreign invaders. To this add not only the obvious 
Marxist bias against a feudal and aristocratic oligarchy, but also 
Soviet fears that latent Mongolian nationalism, especially a national 
fervour which called upon the sulde of Chinggis Khan, could easily 
strike a responsive chord in the Mongol areas of the Soviet Union; 
and such flames—“the growth of destructive and separatist forces” 
as Gorbachev has since described nationalism might well, once lit, 
spread to other Soviet minorities. 

Just as important, however, was the Soviet fear of links between 
the Mongols of the MPR and those of the Inner Mongolian Auton- 
omous Region in The People’s Republic of China (PRC) where, 
with the full support of the PRC authorities, there had been lavish 
celebrations of the 1962 Chinggis Khan anniversary. Any danger 
that a mutual nationalist interest in Chinggis Khan might strengthen 


%® Ibid., p. 331, note 27. 
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the ties between the MPR and the PRC and might lead to a weak- 
ening of the MPR’s role as a (pro-Soviet) buffer zone between Russia 
and China could not be tolerated. 

The next two decades saw constant and increasingly sharp Soviet 
attacks on Chinese interpretations of the role of Chinggis Khan, 
attacks perhaps best illustrated from the introduction by S.L. Tikh- 
vinsky, Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
to a series of essays by Soviet historians on the role of the Tartar- 
Mongols in Asia and Europe: 

“From 1961 onwards they (the Chinese) began to voice openly the 
view that it was necessary to review completely the assessment of 
the Mongol role in China. Individual Chinese historians stressed . . . 
‘the period of Yiian rule was the period of great unity of China, 
only made possible by the conquest of China by the Mongols; .. . 
contacts between China and the West were strengthened during the 
Yiian dynasty... trade, crafts and transport developed in China.’ 
Such historians also became active in praising the bloody conquests 
of Chinggis Khan and his successors in East Turkestan, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Khorasan, ... Russia, Poland, Hungary and other Euro- 
pean states as progressive and they asserted that only under the 
Mongols were intellectuals south and east of the Pamirs able to 
become acquainted with Chinese philosophy, literature and art.” 
Tikhvinsky even took his polemics back 30 years, attacking the 
Chinese slogan coined for the celebration of Chinggis’ birthday in 
1942: “Learn from Chinggis Khan’s revolutionary spirit the solidarity 
of national minorities.””” 

Official policing of Mongolian intellectual thought and denigration 
of ancient Mongolian historical literature was to continue for almost 
another two decades. It was certainly evident when, in January 1982, 
Professor Shirendyb, President of the Academy of Sciences since its 
creation, was suddenly dismissed. Shirendyb was no newcomer to dis- 
missal—he had been removed from office as Deputy Prime Minister 
in 1957 and sent to “academic work” in the Soviet Union—a common 
fate for academics who fell from political favour, and one from which 
many did not return; but in 1982 he was again a close colleague 
and friend of the then MPR leader, Tsedenbal—and like Tsedenbal 
he had married a Russian. His credentials seemed impeccable. In 


27 §.L. Tikhvinsky (ed.), Tataro-Mongoly v Azil I Evrope 2nd ed. (Moscow, 1977), pp. 
16-17. 
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1968 he had written: “Marxist intellectuals regard the conquests of 
Chinggis Khan and his successors as predatory and reactionary. Any 
other attitude towards the actions of such conquerors and oppres- 
sors indicates a complete deviation from the basic theory of histor- 
ical materialism and plays into the hands of the aggressors, revanchists, 
chauvinists and nationalists as a welcome smoke-screen for their 
predatory aims.”* It appeared, however, from the accusations lev- 
elled at him by colleagues that he had been, perhaps, less than 
wholehearted in his devotion to everything Soviet. One of the accu- 
sations publicly advanced against him was, for example, that he did 
not “value and learn from the experience of Soviet comrades,” nor 
indeed provide proper facilities for Soviet Academy personnel work- 
ing in the MPR. “Let them camp out in the valley of the Tula 
River” was, according to a fellow Academician, one of his many 
alleged derogatory statements concerning the role of fraternal Soviet 
academics. Significantly, even in 1982, parallel with anti-Soviet alle- 
gations came also the claim that Shirendyb protected academics who 
were guilty of “expounding history from the point of view of Maoist 
ideology.”?° 

I am, however, here less concerned with the reasons for and the 
justice of the dismissal (there were certainly undercurrents of which 
one was not then and is possibly still not aware) than with the 
attempts made to blacken and mock Shirendyb in public by deni- 
grating a book about him, Son of the Hangai Mountains, written by his 
daughter-in-law in Russian but in the style of classical Mongolian 
literature. The short extracts published in Novosti Mongol launched 
an attack which was, one felt, a subtle two-pronged use of the clas- 
sical Mongolian style. On the one hand it implicitly invited the pub- 
lic to be outraged that anyone should lay any claim to be eulogised 
in the language of The Secret History (even although that work did 
enjoin daughters-in-law to show respect for their parents-in-law}), 
or lay claim to the attributes of any heroic figures: “Born in the 
Year of the Bull, in the morning hour of the Horse... and the old 
people predicted that one who began his life on such a morning 
would grow up bright and intelligent, bringing light and well-being 
to the people.... And they reminded him of the national hero, 


8 Partinaya Zhizn, 14 (1968), 73. 
° “Report of Party Organisation of the MPR Academy of Sciences,” Novost: 
Mongol, 5 (February, 1982). 
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Shirendyb, brave and fearless, and the boy began to imitate him... 
believing that with the name he inherited the traits of the great 
hero.” Shirendyb’s alleged collusion in this publication proved that 
he was puffed up with false pride, “suffering from egomania” to 
quote one of his colleagues.*” At the same time, the sarcastic official 
commentaries on the linguistic style of the reported eulogy were 
nicely calculated to present Shirendyb to the public as an object of 
ridicule and underscore his utter unsuitability to hold any important 
academic/political position in modern Socialist Mongolia The inci- 
dent of Shirendyb’s disgrace illustrated, all too clearly and sadly, the 
accuracy of the conclusions drawn years earlier by Professor Bawden 
regarding “... the ultimate dependence of [Mongolian] artists and 
scholars upon the requirements of dogma,” and “... the role which 
they have to play, which is primarily a political one, and only in 
second place an artistic or intellectual one.”*! 

Rupen remarked more than thirty years ago: “Chinggis Khan con- 
tinues to be a political factor throughout Mongolia. He represents 
the glorious past, when all Mongolia was unified and when Mongol 
influence spread throughout the then known world, His name— 
linked with that of his successors in the Chinggis symbol—continu- 
ally appears in Mongolian nationalist movements in all Mongolian 
areas. He is the one truly representative Mongolian symbol—and 
although there have been many ‘Party’ pronouncements regarding 
him and his achievements, he has proved a remarkably difficult sym- 
bol for the Party to sweep aside.””? Visiting Mongolia today one is 
certainly made aware of the fervour with which Chinggis is now 
regarded by the population. This is illustrated not only by the inter- 
view in Literature of 19 October 1990 with Tenggis Bold, the Mongolian 
sculptor who is creating a new statue of Chinggis Khan, but also in 
the classical ballet and operatic performances of Burte Chino and 
Temuchin, launched during the official celebrations of the 750th Anni- 
versary of The Secret History of the Mongols in August 1990, even in 
the modern pop song: “Great Khan, Lord Chinggis, we feared to 
hear your name~——let alone speak it! Have mercy on us wretched 
ones, Children of Blue Mongolia.” 

The introduction of “openness and renewal” in the MPR has led 


3° [bid. 
31 Bawden, Modem History of Mongolia, p. 417. 
% Rupen, “Mongolian Nationalism.” 
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to the introduction of multiple political parties, with independent par- 
ties now holding a considerable number of seats in the executive 
chamber of the MPR parliament and a number of senior portfolios. 
Shirendyb, happily, has been rehabilitated. There is now a basis for 
a continuing and genuine relaxation of political control of the media, 
new freedoms for academic exchanges and research and, through 
the re-introduction of the teaching of the old Uighur script, an awak- 
ening of general interest in the literary and historical past of the 
Mongol nation—an interest which many Mongolian intellectuals 
have, in the face of considerable difficulties, striven to keep alive 
The way would now seem clear for a fresh and truly Mongolian 
assessment of the Mongol Empire and of the role of Chinggis Khan 
himself, an academic reappraisal which will, hopefully, be free from 
internal and external political pressures and will, by its objectivity, 
prevent the usurpation of Chinggis and the Mongol past as mere 
symbols of narrow nationalism, open to exploitation by any politi- 
cal doctrines or parties. As Academician Bira has said, it is essen- 
tial to “free ourselves of both historical mystification and senseless 
propaganda, the two extremes which do not stimulate a proper under- 
standing of the real historical role of any person in history.”*% 

“TI am a gardener,” says Rintchen, “and in my garden I lovingly 
tend the delicate flowers of my thought. Hidden from the sight of 
men, I warm the magical, brightly coloured flowers of my thought 
in the golden sunshine of the land where I was born and gently 
nourish them with the warm blood of my beating heart. I close the 
gate which leads into my garden, tenderly protecting the flowers 
from hostile eyes. Only when the time comes will the gate open of 
itself, and I shall meet my loyal friends joyfully at the threshold as 
they enter and shall lead them into my garden, the fragrance of 
which is that of incense. Then will my garden truly become a garden 
of a myriad of bright joy.”* 

The time has perhaps come when Rintchen would wish to welcome 
us all at the wide-open gate of his garden! 


33 Bira, “Address.” 
* B. Rintchen, “When The Time Comes,” in Lady Anu: An Anthology of Short Stories 
and Poems, tr. B. Damdin (Ulaanbaatar, 1980). 
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